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Articte 1—THE PRAYERS FOR INFANTS, IN THE 
APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS. 





Srxce the publication, in this country, a few years ago, of 
the work claiming to be the Constitutions of the Holy Apos- 
d tles, including the Canons, with a Prize Essay at the University 
of Bonn upon their origin and contents, considerable atten- 
tion has been directed to that extraordinary work, and to some 
of the subjects that it presents. The German original of the 
‘Essay seems to have called forth new and still more elaborate 
investigations. These have confirmed and illustrated, with 
additional evidence, many of its important conclusions ; have 
modified others by the exhibition of some things which had 
been overlooked ; and have given an air of plausibility to 
some favorite representations.* More recently, a new and 
critical edition of the Greek text of the Constitutions has been 
published.+ The Ethiopic version of the first six Books that 















* We allude especially to Neue Untersuchungen iiber die Constitutionen und 
Kanones der Apostel ; ein historisch-kritischer Beitrag zur Literatur der Kir- 
chengeschichte und Kirchenrechts. Von Dr. Johann Sebastian v. Drey, ordentl. 
Professor an der katholisch-theologischen Facultat zu Tiibingen. 8vo. pp. 446. 


t Avatayai tov dyiwv ’Arootédwy dia KAguevtog tov ‘Pwoyaiwy érioxérov Te Kai 
moditov. Kavtodix) didacxadia. Constitutiones Apostolice. Textum Graecum 
recognovit, preefatus est, annotationes criticas et indices subjecit Gui. Ueltzen. 
Rostochii, 1853. 
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had been preserved in Abyssinia, has been brought to light.* 
The Constitutions, as found in the Coptic language, have been 
translated into English.t Various ancient manuscripts have 
been carefully examined.t Several ingenious and erudite 
volumes on the ancient liturgies and canons have been written, 
and, more important than all the others, we now have those 
of the indefatigable and highly honored Bunsen. The early 
friend and worthy companion of the illustrious Niebuhr, and 
7. long the Prussian ambassador at Rome and at London, with 
uncommon facilities, and taste and aptitude for investigating 
ecclesiastical antiquities, he has given to the public the results 
of his investigations ; first, in his work entitled Aippolytus 
and his Age; and then, in a second edition, as a part of his 
work entitled Christeanity and Mankind, their Beginnings 
and Prospects.§ 
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A Here a wide field is opened, inviting us to enter and expa- 
tiate ; for here much may be found that is interesting and 
important, whether it gives eacouragement or admonition. 
But it is not our purpose, at present, to review any of the 
productions to which we have alluded. Among all the sub- 
jects suggested by reading the Constitutions, we limit ourselves 
to one which, so far as we know, has never been discussed. 
We would invite attention to the Prayers for Infants. 

In the tenth chapter of the eighth Book, the deacon, in the 
bidding prayer, says: Let us be mindful of the infants of the 
Church, that the Lord may perfect them in lis fear, and bring 
them to a complete age.| 

The phrase to a complete age, is sufficiently explained by 
the words preceding it, and by the Greek original, which 




























































* Edited and translated by Th. Pell Platt. London. 
+t The Apostolical Constitutions in Coptic, by H. Tattam. London. 


t Particularly a very ancient one at Paris, containing the first six Books in 


Syriac, manifestly translated from a Greek text more ancient than any now 
known to be preserved. 























§ In seven volumes, 8vo, published both in England and in Germany. 





|| Tov vation rig éexxAgoiag prvnuovetowuev brrw¢ 6 Kbpiog TeAecdoac abTa év ddpw 
avrov ei¢ uétpov HAtkiacg ayarn. 
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might have been translated literally, to a measure of matu- 
rity. In this connection, while maturity is indicated, it seems 
to be maturity in comparison with infancy. Thus in the Iliad, 
the Greek phrase corresponding literally to the English measure 
of youth, is used for youth.* A similar cireumlocution is fre- 
quent in various languages. In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(iv: 13), the very words which are used here in these Consti- 
tutions, and are there translated the measure of the stature, 
are manifestly employed in a similar way, for stature or ma- 
turity, and, in connection with what immediately follows, they 
express the idea of completeness of stature in distinction from 
the state of infancy. Chrysostom, in his second Homily on 
the second Epistle to the Corinthians, has recorded a prayer 
that was early used by the Church at Antioch for the cate- 
chumens. In this there occur, among other petitions to “the 
all-loving and merciful God,” the following: “That, in a suit- 
able time, He may deem them worthy of the laver of regen- 
eration, the forgiveness of sins, the garment of immortality, 
. . . and that their children He may increase and bless, and 
bring to the right age, and make wise.+ 

To perfect the infants in the fear of the Lord, is to make 
them competent and duly initiated professors of his religion. 
It seems to have special reference to their being admitted in 
baptism to what were denominated the Christian mysteries, —— 
a consummation to which a Christian parent would naturally 
look forward with special interest. Persons so admitted were 
said to be perfected. In the thirty-ninth chapter of the second 
Book, it is mentioned that converted hearers are not admitted 
to the communion “until they, having received the seal, be 
perfected ;”+ that is, until they become complete Christians 
by baptism. And Eusebius, in his Zife of Constantine the 

* B. xi, 225. étpov 73y¢. 

tra téxyva abtov iva absioac evioyion, Kai sic pétpov HiuKiag dyayov codion. 
In regard to the phrase before us (ei¢ uétpov yAckiag), we have here adopted 
the free translation given by the learned Bunsen, in the work entitled Hip- 


polytus and his Age, vol. ii, p. 14, second edition. Compare Christianity and 
Mankind, vol. vii, p. 208. 
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Great, when he gives an account of the emperor’s being bap- 
tized, says, in reference to this, that he was perfected.* Ina 
Discourse on the day commemorating the Baptism of our Sa- 
viour, Gregory of Nyssa, having before him a crowded assem- 
bly, the baptized and those of the unbaptized that were under 
pious instruction and influence, thus addressed his hearers of 
both classes: “I congratulate both,—-the perfected indeed, 
because ye are enriched with the great bestowment ; but the 
uninitiated, because ye have in prospect the glorious expecta- 
tion, remission of penalties, loosening of bands, familiar ac- 
cess to God, free boldness instead of slavish pusillanimity, 
equal honor with the angels; for these things, and what is 
connected with these, the grace of the laver secures and _ be- 
stows.t Athanasius, in his first Dialogue against Macedonius, 
says: “ How is it not acknowledged that baptism is greater 
than worship, when also catechumens worship the Father and 
the Son, but have not perfection, unless they be baptized into 
the name of the Father and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit? But if the catechumens are not perfect Christians 
before they are baptized, but, having been baptized, are per- 
fected, then baptism is greater than worship; for it bestows 
the perfection.”t In his second Oration (section 41) against 
the Arians, he asks: “ Why also in the perfection of bap- 
tism,§ is the Son named together with the Father? ... For 
what community has the creature with the Creator?, Or why 
is that which is made conjoined with the Maker at the perfec- 
tion of all?” || —that is, whenever baptism is administered. 
After repeating the reply of our Lord to the Jews, What things 
I see the Father doing, these I also do, he remarks: “Thus 
also when baptism is bestowed, whom the Father baptizes, him 





* éreAecovto. B. iv, c. 62. 


t . . Toic ev TeAecteiow . . .. Toig 6& auv#towc, . . The Works of Gregory 
Nyssen, tom. ii, p. 799. Paris. 1615. 


t . . obx Eyovor 68 TeAeéryta, édv pH Bartiadaor . . . TH TEederdTyTa Tapéexe?. 
The Works of Athanasius, tom. ii, p. 544. Paris. 1698. 
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the Son baptizes ; and whom the Son baptizes, the same is per- 
fected in the Holy Spirit.” In the next section he proceeds : 
“JT speak of baptism. For if the perfection is given into the 
name of the Father and of the Son,”—. In the end of the sec- 
tion he adds: “ On account of this, therefore, also, the Saviour 
not only commanded to baptize, but first says: Make disci- 
ciples ; then thus: Baptize into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ; that from the discipling 
there might be the right faith, and with faith there might be 
joined the perfection of baptism.”* Maximus, the old Greek 
scholiast, on the third chapter of the work, under the name of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, respecting the Celestial Hierarchy, 
remarks: “It is requisite that they who approach, be first 
cleansed by being taught to forsake sin, then be enlightened 
by knowing the doctrines of the divinely inspired Scriptures 
respecting God, and then be perfected by the laver of regen- 
eration.”+ In the account of the Suffering of Stephen, Bishop 
of Rome, a little after the middle of the third century, he is 
said to have consecrated, as presbyter, one “whom, after 
Christian exhortation and instruction respecting the kingdom 
of God and eternal life, he perfected, according to custom, 
with the grace of holy baptism.” ¢ 

There is, in the eighth chapter of the Eighth Book of the 
Constitutions, the following prayer for the persons about to be 
baptized : “O thou who hast formerly said by thy prophets to 
those that were to be initiated, Wash ye, become clean, and hast 
through Christ appointed the spiritual regeneration, do thou 
thyself even now look down upon these that are about to be 
baptized, and bless them, and sanctify them, and prepare them, 
that they may become worthy of thy spiritual gift, and of the 
true adoption ; of thy spiritual mysteries ; of being gathered 





* Ava TovTo your Kai 6 owrip ov aTAaE EveTeiAato BarTilery, GAA Tpwrdy not, 
padytevoate’ ei? ovtwc* Barrifete cic bvoua TaTpoc, Kai viov, Kai dyiov Trebparog: 
iva &x THE padhoews 4 riotic bpd yévyTat, Kai peta TioTEwe 7 TOV BarTioparoc 
reheiwoue Tpooted7. See tom. i, pp. 508, 509, and 510. 

t kai rére rerewiatar Ty THE TadLyyeveotac AovTpY. p. 14. 


t Quem multis exhortationibus Christiane religionis edocens, et regno Dei 
et vita eterna imbuens, sacri Baptismatis gratia ex more perfecit. 
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together with those that are saved through Christ our Saviour ; 
through whom glory, honor, and worship be to thee, in the 
Holy Spirit, forever. Amen.” * 

The Greeks, long before the prevalence of Christianity, had, 
in- connection with their religion, various mysteries, in which 
persons seeking after wisdom might be initiated. In the early 
centuries of the Christian era, those mysteries were revived, 
and new ones were devised, with high and seductive preten- 
tions. It was claimed that the initiated came to understand 
the profoundest mysteries, to have acquaintance and near 
communion with the gods, to enjoy here far more than other 
men, and to be honored hereafter, with the best places in the 
elysian fields. In a word, according to a very customary 
mode of expression, to be initiated in the Greek sacred mys- 
teries, was to be perfected. Marimus, commenting on the first 
chapter of the Celestial Hierarchy, adverts to the fact thus: 
“ According to the philosophers of the Greeks, the imparting 
of the mysteries is called completion or perfection, as pertect- 
ing the person initiated, and being adapted to perfect those 
who come to such things.”+ The Christians, in their circum- 
stances, were led to adopt similar phraseology. They pro- 
claimed the immense superiority of the Christian religion. 
And, in the times to which we allude, they supposed that, in 
the presence of the arrogant heathen claims, they should best 
secure the respect of the profane, and of all the unbaptized, 
by drawing a veil over its principal symbolic rites and some 
of its sublime doctrines, till devoted and earnest disciples 
reached a degree of preparation at which it would be suitable 
for them to be perfected. This expression, which often occurs 
in ecclesiastical writers, as early, at least, as the third century, 
if cannot be doubted was derived from the manner of speak- 
ing in reference to admission to certain mysteries or secret re- 


* Compare B. vii, c. 40, where mention is made of the initiation of catechu- 
mens, and their being admitted to the mysteries. 

t TeAery AéyeTat kata Toig Tov “EAAjver gi2ocddove 1) usTadootg TOY pvoTnpiwr, 
ate TeAeiovoa Tov MVObMEVOL, Kai TEAELWTLKD TUY YaVOVEa TOY TPOOL6VTWY TOIC TOLOLTOLC. 
Sancti Dionysii Areopagite Opera omnia, tom. ii, p. 3. Paris. 1644. 
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ligious ceremonies among the ancient Greeks. In the twelfth 
chapter of this Eighth Book of the Constitutions, there is a 
short prayer for the catechumens, in which reference is made 
to their perfection in the faith : “ We further implore thee also 
for the catechumens of the church . . . that thou wilt perfect 
them in the faith.” 

By the fear of the Lord, doubtless, is meant the true reli- 
gion, Christianity. To pray the Lord to perfect in this the 
infants of the church, was to pray that he would give them to 
become competent,—duly instructed and duly initiated pro- 
fessors of his religion, —for which a measure of maturity, it is 
evident, was requisite ; and hence the additional prayer in this 
connection : bring them to a measure of maturity. 

In the fifteenth chapter there is a remarkable prayer, which 
closes thus: “O thou that hast separated us from the com- 
munion of the ungodly, unite us with those that are conse- 
crated to thee in holiness; confirm us in the truth by the 
assistance of thy Holy Spirit. Reveal to us the things in 
which we are defective ; confirm us in the things which we 
already know. Preserve the priests blameless in thy worship ; 
keep the kings in peace, and the rulers in righteousness ; the 
air, in a good temperature ; the fruits, in fertility ; the world, 
in“an all-powerful Providence. Pacify the warring nations. 
Convert those that are gone astray. Sanctify thy people. 
Keep those that are in virginity. Preserve those in fidelity 
that are in marriage. Strengthen those that are in purity. 
Bring to maturity the little ones; confirm the newly per- 
fected ;* instruct the catechumens, and render them worthy 
of admission ; and gather us all together in thy kingdom of 
heaven, through Jesus Christ our Lord ; with whom glory, 
honor, and worship be to thee, and to the Holy Spirit, forever. 
Amen.” : 

The little ones mentioned here, are the same that, in the first 
prayer cited, are mentioned as the infants of the church. The 
newly perfected are manifestly a class of persons distinct from 
these, and can be no other than the recently baptized. The 





*ra varia adpuvor, Tove veotedsic BeBaiwoor. 
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infants, therefore, were not baptized. Had they been, then 
their baptism must have been recent; and then they would 
have belonged to the class of the recently baptized, the newly 
perfected. In the passage which we first quoted, the burden 
of the prayer, it will be remembered, is that the Lord would 
bring them to maturity, giving them to come to completeness 
of Christian discipleship. The fervent prayer for them was 
poured forth that they might live, and become prepared for so 
great a blessing, instead of being prematurely cut off. Should 
they be brought to a measure of maturity, to an adequate 
completeness of age and understanding, they would, in the 
mean time, have opportunity to be instructed as catechumens, 
and to become suitable subjects for baptism. 

In the twelfth chapter, after the mention of the various 
classes of persons for whom prayer was to be offered, it is 
added, “and for the infants of thy people, that thou wilt cast 
none of us away.”* 

Baptism was thought to be necessary for admission into 
heaven. Christian teachers had so explained and pressed the 
words of our Saviour to Nicodemus as to make it preéminently 
the condition of salvation to every human being, without re- 
gard to difference of age or of circumstances. Whoever died 
unbaptized, was supposed to be so cast away and lost, as not 
to attain heaven. Baptism was called “the garment of im- 
mortality.” + 

At first, however, and for a long time, baptism was con- 
ceived of as implying, and, of course, including, repentance 
and faith. Jor the teachings of the New Testament very 
clearly and very impressively connect these with being bap- 
tized. The next earliest authentic account, that which is given 
by Justin Martyr, before the middle of the second century, 
does the same. His clear and carefully prepared statement 

respecting baptism, says nothing of infants. It describes him 
who was to be baptized, as having been taught, as believing, 


* irép TOv vyTiwY Tov Aaodv cov, bTwE uNndEva IudY aTdBAnTOV ToLhons. 
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as penitent, and as acting voluntarily.* And the most an- 
cient formularies for the administration of baptism are con- 
structed in conformity with these representations. 

In the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, which has been sup- 
posed by some able critics to have been written before the 
close of the first century, there are many fanciful interpreta- 
tions. Some of these, nevertheless, are important, as indi- 
cating the opinions prevalent at an early time. 

In the tenth chapter, he says: “ Let us now inquire whether 
the Lord took care to manifest anything beforehand concern- 
ing water and the cross. Now, for the former of these, it is 
written to the people of Israel how they shall not receive that 
baptism which brings to forgiveness of sins, but shall institute 
another to themselves, that cannot. For thus saith the prophet, 
Be astonished, O heaven! and let the earth tremble at it, be- 
cause this people have done great and wicked things: they 
have left me, the fountain of living water, and have digged 
for themselves broken cisterns that can hold no water.” 

On the other hand, he proceeds to speak of passages which 
he supposes to foreshadow the true baptism: “Again the 
prophet saith, I will go before thee, and I will make plain the 
mountains, and will break the gates of brass, and will snap 
in sunder the bars of iron; and will give thee dark, and hid- 
den, and invisible treasures, that they may know that I am 
the Lord God. And again, He shall dwell in the high den 
of the strong rock.t And then what follows in the same 
prophet? lis water is faithful: ~ ye shall see the king with 
glory, and your soul shall learn the fear of the Lord. And 
again he saith in another prophet, He that doeth these things 
shall be like a tree planted by the currents of water, which 
shall give its fruit in its season. Its leaf also shall not wither, 
and whatsoever he doeth, it shall prosper. - Consider 
how he has joined both the cross and the water together. For 





* See the sixty-first section of his First Apology, or Defence of the Christians 
addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, A. D. 138 or 139. 


t Is. xxxii: 16 and 17. 
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this he saith, Blessed are they who put their trust in the 
cross, —descend into the water; for they shall have their 
reward in due time.” In other words, the cross, the tree, is 
made fruitful by its connection with the water. Blessed is the 
true disciple! Ile is * like a tree planted by the currents of 
water.” He is conformed to the cross. He follows it con- 
fidingly. He descends into the water, and becomes fruitful. 

The author proceeds: “ In like manner doth another prophet 
speak: And the land of Jacob was the praise of all the earth ; 
magnifying thereby the vessel of his spirit. And what fol- 
lows? And there was a river running on the right hand, and 
beautiful trees grew up by it; and he that shall eat of them 
shall live forever. The signification of which is this: that 
we go down into the water, full of sins and pollution, but come 
up again, bringing forth fruit; having in our hearts the fear 
and hope which is in Jesus, by the spirit. And whosoever 
shall eat of them shall live forever. That is, whosoever shall 
hearken to those who call them, and shall believe, shall live 
forever.” 

The work entitled The Shepherd, and ascribed to Hermas, 
was written, probably, about A. D. 150. It was known and 
highly esteemed by Lrenzeus and by Origen, and other ancient 
writers. With much that is fanciful, it has much also that is 
instructive. The First Book consists of Visions. In one of 
these it is said to the author: “ Dost thou not see over against 
thee a great tower, which is built upon the water?” The 
tower is explained to him as representing the church in her 
completeness and glory. He asks, Why is the tower built 
upon the water? and he is informed: * The tower is built 
upon the water, because your life 1s and shall be saved by water. 
For it is founded by the word of the almighty and honorable 
name, and is supported by the invisible power and virtue of 
God.”* 

[renreus, about the year 180, also attributes a mysterious 
efficacy to baptism. Ile speaks of it as conferring immor- 
tality on the body, while the mind receives from the spirit an 


* Vision ili. 
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influence that connects it with everlasting life. In his work 
against Heresies, he says: “That union which is unto incor- 
ruption, our bodies have received by the laver, but our minds 
by the spirit. Whence also both are necessary ; since both 
are profitable in respect to the life of God.”* 

Near the end of the second century, Clement of Alexandria, 
in his work entitled The Pedagoque, says: “ Baptized, we are 
enlightened ; enlightened, we are adopted ; adopted, we are 
pertected ; perfected, we are rendered immortal.”+ And, in 
the same work, he speaks of the bands with which we are sadly 
bound, as being quickly dissolved in connection with baptism, 
* by faith indeed on the part of man, but by grace on the part 
of God ; our sins being removed by one healing remedy, Bap- 
tism, received in the due exercise of the mind.” + 

In his A/scellanies, contending against the followers of Ba- 
silides and of Valentine, and speaking particularly respecting 
the speculations that would subject even the human mind to 
a physical necessity, he proceeds thus : “ But if we are drawn 
like inanimate things, by physical energies, as by cords, 
neither reluctance nor desire preceding, is of any avail... . . 
And further, where is the once unbelieving person’s repentance, 
on account of which is the remission of sins? [There is no 
place for it.]| So that baptism is no longer a rational act ; nor 
is it a blessed seal; there is neither the Son, nor the Father ; 
but the distribution of natures is, I think, impious ; for it has 
not the fundamental requisite of salvation, namely, voluntary 
taith.”§ Here the illustration is incidental ; but it is none the 





* Corpora enim nostra per lavacrum illam, quae est ad incorruptionem, uni- 
tatem acceperunt ; animz autem per Spiritum, Unde et utraque necessaria 
quum utraque proficiunt in vitam Dei.  B. iii, c. 17: 2. 

t Barriféuevor Guriféueda, dwriCduevor viorotoiueda, viorrototpevor TeAeiovmeda, 
rezevoipevor aravavarTifoueta, 

t B.i,e. 6. Inthe Baptismal Tracts for the Times, p. 80, the Greek original 
of this passage may be found, with some remarks illustrating an important 
expression that it contains. 

§ . . vevpooractoupévuar 68 Huor, apbhyor Cikny, ovotKaic évepyeiatc, Té Te Gkovovov 
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less significant. It discloses the deep conviction then preva- 
lent, that, in order to be baptized, there must be a free and 
deliberate profession of faith. 

In the first half of the third century, Origen, a pupil of 
Clement, and his successor as the head of the catechetical 
school at Alexandria, taught the same doctrine. In his Com- 
mentary on John, he says: “ Moreover, it is fitting to know 
that as the wonderful powers in the cures wrought by the Sa- 
viour,— being symbols of the persons who perpetually are 
liberated by the word of God from every disease and malady 
[of the soul]|—were none the less beneficial, though exerted 
on the body, inasmuch as they called to faith those who were 
benefited ; so the laver by the water, being a symbol of the 
purification of the soul washed in regard to all pollution from 
iniquity, is, to him who presents himself to the Deity, none the 
less and of ctself the source and fountain of divine gifts, on 
account of the power of the invocations of the adorable 
trinity.”* According to his representation in a Homily (the 
xxvi) on Luke, it is to those who with entire faith are con- 
verted to the Lord, that there will be given in baptism the 
grace or the Holy Spirit and salvation. In his Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans, he remarks: “They who are 
born become not only children, but also disciples of their 
parents ; and they are urged to the death connected with sin, 
not so much by nature as by education. For example: If any 
one departing from God, worship idols, will he not early teach 
his children to venerate idols, and offer sacrifices to demons ? 
This the child does according to Adam ; that is, from his na- 
tivity to the time of the law, when, coming to the discernment 
of right and wrong, he can be made capable of receiving the 
grace of Christ. And there he leaves Adam, who either gen- 
erated or taught him unto death, and follows Christ, who both 





odpayic’ ovdé 6 vidc, ovde 6 raThp* GAZ abedc, oluat, } TGV obcewv avToi¢g ebpioxerat 
davon, Tov Beuédtov THC owrnpiac, THY Exovowov TioTL, OvVK Exyovca. Stromata, 
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* Tom. vi, 17. Benedictine edition. 
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teaches and generates unto life.”* And in his work against 
Celsus, Origen refers, among others, expressly to little chil- 
dren, and affirms that they are to be instructed in the first 
place ; and when they have given evidence of having been 
cleansed by the word, and of intending to lead a Christian 
life, then they are admitted to baptism.t In harmony with 
this explicit statement, we have an appeal which he makes in 
his twelfth Homily on the book of Numbers, namely: “ Let 
each one of the believers recall to mind what words he there 
used at that time when he first came to the waters of baptism, 
when he received the first symbols of the faith, and approached 
the salutary fountain.”+ Here it is manifest that each one of 
the believers was supposed to be able to remember the im- 
pressive scene of his own baptism. The learned Origen, with all 
his ample opportunities for knowing the usage of the churches, 
had no conception of baptism without a profession of faith, 
to which the baptized might look back with spiritual benefit. 

The case was substantially the same with Eusebius, the ec- 
clesiastical historian, nearly a hundred years later. In the 
year 325, he, in the general council at Nice, in Nicomedia, 
presented a document for the signatures of the three hundred 
and eighteen Bishops assembled there, and read it in the 
presence of Constantine the Great and of the whole council, 
consisting of about two thousand delegates from various parts 
of the Roman Empire. It begins thus: “As we have received 
from the Bishops that were before us, both in the previous 
catechetical instruction and also when we received the laver, 
as we have learned from the divine Scriptures, and as, in 
the presbytery itself, and also in the episcopate, we have 





* B, v, 2... . Hoc secundum Adam facit, hoe est, 4 nativitate usque ad 
legis tempus, quo ad discretionem recti pravique operis veniens, capax Christi 
gratiae cffici potest : et ibi relinquit Adam qui eum vel genuit vel docuit in 
mortem, et sequitur Christum, qui eum et docet et gignit ad vitam. 


t See in the Christian Review, April, 1854, The Testimony of Origen respect- 
ing the Baptism of Children. 
t Section 4. Recordetur unusquisque fidelium, cum primum venit ad aquas 


baptismi, cum signacula fidei prima suscepit, et ad fontem salutarem accessit, 
quibus ibi tum usus sit verbis. 
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believed and taught, so also now believing, we set forth our 
belief, and it is this: “ We believe,’* &c. This document 
has been preserved in the original Greek, both by Socrates 
and by Theodoret, in their ecclesiastical histories. We have 
given a very literal translation of the portion that illustrates 
our subject.+ The incidental allusion here made by Eusebius 
to the instruction previous to baptism,— instruction which, 
manifestly, it was taken for granted that the whole council 
had received, —discloses at once what had been the practice 
in respect to such instruction. Those three hundred and 
eighteen Bishops, surely, were not all, nor for the most part, 
children of heathen parents. but, children of Christian pa- 
rents, as most of them doubtless were, they had all been in- 
structed previously to being baptized. 

We have now glanced at what, from age to age, for a long 
time, were the prevalent teachings, and at what was the prac- 
tice in the churches. From an early period, both faith and 
baptism were deemed necessary. Both were set forth promi- 
nently. But often baptism, as it.was understood to imply 
faith, was mentioned alone. Hence, in conjunction with other 
influences, that need not here be stated, it easily came to oc- 
cupy a place in the minds of men that was never designed 
for it by the Saviour. It became so prominent, frequently, as 
to cause the primary importance of faith on the part of the 
recipient of baptism to be overlooked. The evidence of this 
is abundant. We need mention only the statement of Am- 
brose, the renowned Bishop of Milan, in the fourth century. 
He says: “ No one ascends into the kingdom of heaven, but 


* Kadoc tapesdBouev mapa Tov Tpd uav ETtoKOTwY, Kal Ty TpOTH KaTHYHoEL, 
Kai OTe Kai Td AovTpoy éAauBdvouer, KaSaC azd TOV Veiwy ypadwr peuadjKaper, Kai 
O¢ év abty Tw TpEcBuTEpin Kal Ev ry abty émioKxorn éxtotebouér Te Kal écaoKouev 
ovTw Kal viv TioTEborTEC THY juETépay TioTLW Tpocavadépouev., FoTL CE AUTH. . . 
Socrates, B. i, c. 8, and Theodoret, B. i, ¢. 12. 

+ As translated by Dr. Cave, it may be found in his Lives of the Fathers, vol. 
ii, p. 112, Oxford, 1840; or, as more recently but not more faithfully translated, 
in Bohn’s Greek Ecclesiastical Historians. The thanks of the Christian public 
are due to the Rev. Dr. J. Newton Brown, of Philedelphia, for calling atten- 
tion to it, and for inserting it in his able Historical Essay, preliminary to the 
work entitled Memorials of Baptist Martyrs. 
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through the sacrament of baptism. . . . There is no exception, 
even of an infant, or of a person prevented by any necessity. 
Such may not be openly and positively punished ; but I have 
no assurance that they may participate in the honor of the 
kingdom.”* 

Still, in most parts of Christendom, a deep impression was 
prevalent that faith was requisite in order to be baptized, as 
well as that baptism was requisite in order to be admitted into 
heaven. With such impressions, who that had parental affec- 
tion would not have special desire, who would not earnestly 
pray, that the dear little ones might arrive at that state in 
which, as Origen expresses it, they could be made capable of 
receiving the grace of Christ? The passages adduced help 
us to understand the prayers that were offered for the infants, 
whether of the church or of the catechumens. These prayers, 
except the one which is recorded by Chrysostom as having been 
used by the church at Antioch, and which is in remarkable 
harmony with the others, are all found in the liturgical part of 
the Eighth Book of the Constitutions ; a part which, as to its 
general frame-work and many of its materials, has evident 
marks of having been derived from ancient usage in that ven- 
erated and influential church. These prayers, though, in their 
present form, written not earlier, probably, than the fourth 
century, were intended and adapted to be received as having 
come down from a much earlier period. They touch a tender 
chord in the heart of the Christian parent, and shed an unex- 
pected light on the history of Infant Baptism. 

But it may be asked, are not children mentioned in these 
Constitutions as participating in services that pertained only 
to the baptized? For example: Were they not admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper, to which none were admitted without bap- 
tism? We reply, it is quite evident that, in the times when this 
Eighth Book of the Constitutions was prepared, children par- 


* De Abrah. Lib. ii,c. 11. Nemo adscendit in regnum coelorum, nisi per sac- 
ramentum baptismatis. . . . Utique nullum excipit, non infantem, non aliqua 
praeventum necessitate. Habeant tamen illam opertam poenarum immunita- 
tem; nescio an habeant regini honorem. The Works of Ambrose, Tom. i, pp. 
347 and 351. Paris. 1686. 
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took of the Lord’s Supper ; and hence it is fair to infer that these 
had been baptized. But it does not follow that a// children of 
Christian parents partook, or had been baptized. A careful 
examination of the passages in which children are mentioned, 
will place the matter in a clear light. 

In the sixth chapter there is the following direction : “ Upon 
the mention of these particulars which the Deacon uttereth in 
bidding us to pray, as we said before, let the people say, Lord, 
have mercy; and let the children say it first.” Here it is 
manifest that the children were of such an age as to be able to 
take a prominent part in the prayers. 

Near the end of the eleventh chapter, it is commanded : 
“ Moreover, let the children stand at the reading desk ; and 
let another Deacon stand by them, that they may not be 
disorderly. And let other Deacons walk about, and watch 
the men and women, that no tumult be made, and that no 
one nod, or whisper, or slumber; and let the Deacons stand 
at the doors of the men, and the sub-Deacons at those of the 
women, that no one go out, nor a door be opened, although it 
be for one of the faithful, at the time of the oblation.” Here 
the children are spoken of as standing up, and as being under 
the supervision of a Deacon, as, for the purpose of preserving 
perfect order, all the rest, men and women, were under the 
supervision of other Deacons. This direction may have been 
intended to provide for lads not under the special care of their 
fathers. In Book ii, chapter 57, where there is a very exact 
description of the arrangement to be observed when a church 
is assembled for the communion, the Bishop is instructed thus : 
“ When thon callest an assembly of the church, as one that is 
the commander of a great ship, appoint the assemblies to be 
made with all possible skill; charging the Deacons, as mari- 
ners, to prepare places for the brethren, as for passengers, with 
all due care and decorum.” . . . After mentioning the part of 
the house of worship assigned to the Bishop, the Presbyters, 
and the Deacons, it is added: “ Let the laity sit in the other 
part, with all quietness and good order; and let the women 
sit by themselves, keeping silence. In the middle let the 
Reader stand, upon some high place... .. Let the young 
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persons sit by themselves, if there be a place for them ; if not, 
let them stand up. But let those who are already stricken in 
years sit in order. As to the children that stand, let their 
fathers and mothers take them to themselves.”* 

In the beginning of the twelfth chapter of the Eighth Book, 
it is said: “ The Deacon shall immediately proclaim, Let none 
of the Catechumens stay here; let none of the Hearers ; let 
none of the Unbelievers; let none of the Heterodox. Ye 
who have prayed the first prayer, draw near. others, take 
with you the children.t Let no one have anything against 
any one; let no one come in hypocrisy ; let us stand upright 
before the Lord, with fear and trembling, to offer.” Then fol- 
low thanks and praises, in lofty strains, and various prayers, 
ending with Hosanna in the highest. “ After that,” it is added 
in the thirteenth chapter, “let the Bishop partake ; then the 
Presbyters, and the Deacons and sub-Deacons, and the Read- 
ers, and the Singers, and the Ascetics ; and, of the women, 
the Deaconesses, and the Virgins, and the Widows ; after- 
wards the children, and then all the people in order, with 
reverence and godly fear, without tumult. 

When in immediate connection with the invitation to draw 
near, it is said, Mothers, take with you the children, the obvi- 
ous meaning would seem to be that the mothers should ap- 
proach, keeping with them the children under their supervision. 
These, for the most part, would naturally be their little daugh- 
ters ; while the other children, the little sons, the lads, would 
draw near, conducted by the Deacon or by their fathers, who, 
as we have seen, had been intrusted, in part at least, with the 
supervision of the children ; so that all the children present 
would together, in the order appointed, partake of the conse- 
crated emblems. But the children present, without exception, 
have been mentioned as taking a prominent part in the prayers. 
This fact, of itself, shows clearly that they were conceived of, 
not as mere babes, but as having arrived at some degree of 
maturity and intelligence. And all that is said of them in the 
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passages which we have cited, it will be remembered, is in 
accordance with this representation. 

It is well known that several Greek words frequently trans- 
lated children, are, like this English word, very indefinite. 
To remove the indefiniteness and ambiguity, it is often neces- 
sary to take into view the connection and the nature of the 
case. In the passages which we have now been examining, 
the word used is uniformly the same ;* and what is said of 
the children, sufficiently guards us against supposing that they 
were mere unconscious infants. In the former class of pas- 
sages, namely, those which relate to praying for infants, the 
word is different. It is uniformly that which literally, and 
according to its etymology, corresponds to the word infants, 
as it is commonly used in our language.+ The difference thus 
uniformly observed, seems to indicate that whoever prepared 
the Eighth Book of the Constitutions, had in mind two dis- 
tinct classes of children; and thus it corroborates the ex- 
planation that we have derived from entirely independent 
evidence. 

Besides, Chrysostom, in his seventy-third Homily, speaks 
of a prayer for the Faithful, which the childrent offered in 
public worship. He afterwards, in the same connection, uses 
in reference to them a word§$ which would naturally lead us 
to attribute to them a higher rather than a lower degree of 
maturity than the first word, of itself, would imply. Thus, in 
accordance with the context, the second incidentally inter- 
prets the first, which is the same word that, in the Eighth 
Book of the Constitutions, designates the children who were 
to lift up the voice of prayer, and partake of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Still it may be asked, Do not the Apostolical Constitutions 
enjoin Infant Baptism? We reply, 

1. That in the Eighth Book, which was originally prepared 
and circulated as a distinct work, we have passages that im- 
ply the baptism, not of unconscious infants, but of children 
capable of taking a part in public worship. 





* radia, t vaio, t ra radia, § oi raidec. 
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2. That we have there also passages which, as we have 
shown, imply that infants needed to arrive at some degree of 
maturity and understanding to be suitable subjects for baptism. 

3. That in the whole of the Eight Books, there is no trace 
of sponsors in baptism, or of any who were to make profes- 
sion for others, but that all the formularies and explanations 
respecting baptism, in whatever part of the Constitutions they 
occur, are adapted to Believers’ Baptism, and indicate that 
they who were to be baptized were believers. In the Third 
Book, there is a chapter (the sixteenth) which treats expressly 
concerning Baptism ; but it makes no allusion to Infants. In 
the Fourth Book there is a chapter (the eleventh) which treats 
expressly concerning Parents and Children. Among other 
weighty sayings, it has these: “ He who neglecteth to admon- 
ish and instruct his son, hateth his own child. Do ye there- 
fore teach your children the word of the Lord. . . . Make 
them subject, from their infancy teaching them the Holy 
Scriptures.” But it says nothing of baptism. In the nine- 
teenth chapter of the Fifth Book, there are directions in refer- 
ence to the night preceding the day of the Resurrection in the 
great Passover or Easter Week, a time which was deemed 
preéminently suitable for the administration of baptism : 
‘From the evening till cock-crowing keep awake, and assem- 
ble together in the church; watch, praying and entreating 

God; ... and baptizing your catechumens.” Here not a 
word is said of baptizing mere infants. In the fortieth chap- 
ter of the Seventh Book, it is remarked: “ For thus our Lord 
exhorted us, saying, Make disciples of all nations; and then 
he added this, and baptize them.”* In the forty-fourth chap- 
ter of the same book, the newly baptized, without exception, 
are represented as standing up and repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer ; and in the next chapter, there is furnished for them 
another short form, entitled a prayer for the newly perfected 
or initiated. 

4. That, throughout the Constitutions, there is really no 
injunction for the baptism ,of new-born babes. 
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5. That, in the fifteenth chapter of the Sixth Book, there is 
an ambiguous injunction for the baptism of children : “* More- 
over, baptize your children, and bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of God. For the Saviour saith, Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not.” 

The Sixth Book was prepared by a hand different from that 
which prepared the Eighth. And this sufficiently accounts 
for the difference in the manner of using one of the two Greek 
words which here signify children.* In the Eighth Book, a 
distinction seems to be made between them. Here in the Sixth, 
it is manifest, they are used as being equivalent and inter- 
changeable. One of them occurs in the command, and the 
other in the proof-passage adduced to sustain what is com- 
manded. ‘The latter is the word used in the Eighth Book, as 
we have seen, to indicate the children who took part in public 
worship. Both, it will be remembered, are, in themselves, 
very indefinite ; and both, it is well known, were frequently 
employed in reference to children of sufficient age to receive 
instruction. 7a ae 

The indefinitenesss of the command seems to have been 
skilfully adapted to the securing of its reception as having 
been derived from the Apostles. It could be explained so 
as to harmonize with the well known apostolic practice of 
Believers’ Baptism. For in the days of the Apostles, there 
were, doubtless, many Christian, believing children. To have 
children of this character, is mentioned among the qualifica- 
tions of the men who were to be ordained as elders.+ Chil- 
dren and other disciples went with Paul out of the city of 
Tyre, when he departed ; and the company kneeled down on 
the shore, and prayed.t Children that give evidence of true 
and intelligent faith in Christ, we all agree, ought to be bap- 
tized. The command now under consideration, may have had 
in view such young catechumens —little disciples whom the 
Apostles would not have rejected; and, so understood, it 
could easily be regarded as apostolical. But as it places bap- 
tism prominently in the foreground, and leaves out of sight 
the grand prerequisite, it could also be explained so as to favor 





* ra varia and Téa ravdia. t Tit. i: 6. t Acts xxi: 5. 
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and sanction the baptism of children in early infancy. Its 
influence would, of course, be silent, but none the less power- 
ful and extensive. It called for no public discussion, and no 
enactment of a council. It came quietly, as a friendly mes- 
sage from the Apostles themselves. It was admirably fitted 
to codperate with other influences leading in the same direc- 
tion. And near the end of the fourth century, the time of 
Augustine, it had been thus codperating more than a hundred 
years ; so that we need not wonder at his speaking of infant 
baptism as being supported by apostolic tradition. 

The chapter of which this remarkable command is a part, 
must have been written after the middle of the third century ; 
for it contains references to the great controversy of that time 
respecting the baptism administered by heretics. Besides, 
the whole of this chapter is wanting in the ancient Syriac 
version of the first Six Books of the Constitutions. Hence it 
appears that the command before us is of a later date than 
the first circulation of those Six Books; in other words, that 
it is a fiction superadded to a fictitious work, circulated under 
the name of the Apostles. 

Our readers, we hope, will excuse our having occupied so 
much time in replying to the objections which might arise in 
the minds of some against the view that we have taken of the 
Prayers for Infants, in the Apostolical Constitutions. We 
have wished to present no partial or one-sided view. We 
have endeavored to exhibit fairly whatever might seem at first 
to have an unfavorable bearing upon our conclusion. The 
candid inquirer has a right to know all the facts that can be 
ascertained pertaining to the case; and, having these before 
him, let him judge for himself. The Constitutions, he will 
remember, contain a great variety of elements, brought to- 
gether, originally, not all by the same hand, nor at the same 
time ; but in many respects presenting an instructive picture 
of ecclesiastical affairs as they were substantially, in the greater 
part of Christendom, not indeed in the times of the Apostles, 
but still at a very early period, and especially after the mid- 
dle of the third century. 
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Tue rapid enlargement of the vocabularies of living lan- 
guages, the progress of philological and linguistic science, the 
general diffusion of knowledge and of intellectual culture, 
and the facilities afforded by the art of printing for the con- 
densation and compression of literary matter, have conspired 
to make the dictionary one of the most important and 
characteristic features of modern literature. Manuscript 
special vocabalaries, indeed, existed in ancient times, and, in 
later ages, among the Orientals, complete thesauri — oceans, 
as Firozabadi called his great Arabic lexicon,—but the 
theory of the structure and essential character of the European 
languages has been so lately developed, that a full elucidation 
of their vocabularies has become practicable only in our own 
generation. The Greeks and Romans knew less of the history, 
etymology, and linguistic affinities of their respective lan- 
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guages than we do at the present moment; and if the knowl- 
edge necessary for the construction of a good dictionary of 
Greek or Latin had existed among those who spoke those 
tongues, the mechanical difficulty of embodying so vast an 
amount of manuscript. matter in a form convenient for hourly 
consultation, would almost certainly have prevented the prep- 
aration of anything like a complete general dictionary of 
either of them. The invention of paper composed of vege- 
table pulp, by supplying a material stronger than papyrus, 
thinner and more durable than parchment, and cheaper than 
either, removed one of the obstacles to such undertakings, 
and the high state of philological learning among many of 
the Oriental nations led to the compilation of excellent dic- 
tionaries of several of the eastern languages, by native scholars, 
at a period when the dialects of modern Europe can hardly 
be said to have yet sprung into existence. 

The revival of classical learning created an immediate 
necessity for the compilation of lexicons of the ancient tongues, 
and these were soon followed by more or less ample diction- 
aries of the modern languages. The etymologicons of the 
seventeenth century were in general remarkable for learned 
extravagance, and we are inclined to think that the Glos- 
sarium Surogothicum of Ihre, 1769, in two folio volumes, 
was the soundest work which had appeared in this depart- 
ment before the lexicographic labors of the modern school of 
German philologists. 

It is a circumstance worth noting, in passing, that though 
Ihre laid so excellent a foundation for the lexicography of 
his native language nearly a century ago, and though there 
have long been good Swedish-French and respectable Swedish- 
German dictionaries, no general Swedish dictionary, with 
explanations in the vernacular, existed until the publication 
of that of Dalin, in 1850. 

For asketch of the literature of this department in England, 
we must refer the reader to the introductory pages of Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary ; but before we proceed to notice the 
works whose titles are given at the head of this article, we 
desire to enter a protest against the present disposition to 
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disparage the learning and the talents of the first great 
English lexicographer, Dr. Samuel Johnson. It has been 
often said, and truly enough, that the merits of Johnson’s 
dictionary have been overrated. The me,its of that which is 
best in its department will always be popularly overrated ; 
and Johnson’s dictionary certainly does not possess the uni- 
form excellence which has sometimes been ascribed to it. 
Sut that work was not only for a long period relatively the 
best of its kind, it was, absolutely, a production of wonderful 
ability, and there are, in the whole range of modern literature, 
few achievements of a single intellect which exhibit such con- 
clusive evidence of great learning, great genius, sound judg- 
ment and conscientious industry. Croker’s Boswell, by 
furnishing occasion and provocation to a host of major and 
minor critics, produced a reaction against Johnson in public 
opinion, and thus damaged the reputation it seemed at first 
so well calculated to elevate. Johnson, no doubt, had his 
narrownesses and deficiencies. His moderate linguistic 
attainments were in the wrong direction, and philology had 
never been a speciality with him. But when we consider the 
state and tendencies of the language in his time, the little 
sound learning that then existed respecting the true character 
and early history of the English tongue, and the other un- 
favorable circumstances under which his task was performed, 
it seems truly surprising that he should have accomplished so 
much ; and we may say that though the merits of the dic- 
tionary may have been overrated, those of the lexicographer 
hardly can be. Macaulay, with an uncharitable jealousy of 
superior excellence, of which his writings .shew too many 
examples, has done much to mislead public opinion with re- 
gard to the literary claims and position of Johnson, but his own 
fame is now to pass the impartial verdict of posterity, and we 
believe that in the “judgment concerning every dead man,” 
which, according to the Havamal, “ dieth never,” a far higher 
place will be awarded to Johnson than to Macaulay. 
Trench’s pamphlet on the Deficiencies in our Dictionaries, 
is the ablest of that agreeable and instructive writer’s philolog- 
ical essays. It points out, in a very attractive way, the 
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shortcomings referred to in its title, and is particularly happy 
in clear and forcible illustration of the principles it lays 
down. 

These principles have been substantially adopted by the 
London Philological Society, as guides in the execution of a 
work which promises to be hereafter the great index and 
interpreter of English literature, a New Dictionary of the 
English language. It is proposed, however, as we learn from 
recent proceedings of the Philological Society, to extend the 
plan, so as to embrace, under separate alphabets, technical 
and scientific terms, proper names of persons and _ places 
(these being limited to Christian names, surnames of English 
origin, and English geographical names), and, lastly, an 
etymological appendix. From the learning and_ talent 
already secured in the editorial department, and the zeal 
shown by English scholars in contributing to the success of 
this most important enterprise, there is abundant reason to 
believe that the execution of the plan will proceed as rapidly 
as is consistent with faithful performance, and we may 
flatter ourselves that we shall, in the course of a few years, 
possess a more complete thesaurus of the English tongue than 
now exists of any language, living or dead. 

Perhaps the most difficult part of this task is the collection 
of the words which compose our vast vocabulary. This of 
course can only be done by carefully reading, for this special 
purpose, the whole body of English literature, and noting 
down the new words and new uses of words, as they have 
been successively introduced. This has been already done 
for the printed literature of the thirteenth century, and a 
glossarial index for that period, containing about. eight 
thousand words, has been published by Mr. Herbert Coleridge, 
the general editor of the new dictionary. To extend the list of 
words so as to embrace those added in the fourteenth and even 
in the fifteenth century, is an easy task ; but with the invention 
of printing, and its first and greatest fruit, the Reformation, 
there commenced so rapid an influx of new words into the 
English vocabulary, that it seems almost a hopeless attempt 
to trace and sound the current. We believe, however, that 
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with so large a body of collaborators, and such facilities as the 
numerous collections of old books in England afford, the 
nomenclature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries will 
be made nearly, if not altogether complete ; but the prospects 
for the vocabulary of the eighteenth century, which, with the 
exception of the writings of Burke, has been, for the present, 
reserved for American contributors, are by no means so 
flattering. 

It is matter of both regret and mortification that American 
scholars should have treated the invitation of the Philological 
Society to codperate in this labor with such utter neglect ; and 
thus far there seems to be little reason to hope that readers can 
be found for even a few of the distinguished authors, who have 
experimentally proved that there may be and is a distinctively 
American literature, which has raised itself to the rank of an 
estate in the commonwealth of letters. 

Fora fuller view of what a complete English dictionary may 
and ought to be, we must refer to the paper of Trench, and the 
Proposal of the Philological Society,* but it will not be amiss 
to state, in a very brief and general way, what is implied in 
the notion of a complete explanatory verbal repertory of a 
language, before we inquire how nearly our American lexicog- 
‘aphers have approached to that perfection which certainly 
neither of them has claimed for himself, though the indiscreet 
zeal of partizans has vindicated it for both of them. 

A thesaurus, or complete dictionary, would contain : first, 
every word which properly belongs to the language, and oc- 
curs in its printed literature, from the period when it became 
a distinct speech, to the latest date; and words should be 
given in all the forms of orthography which they have nec- 
essarily assumed, individual caprices and the blunders of 
ignorance of course excepted. 

Secondly. It should represent by figured spelling, or 
orthoépical signs, the pronunciation of each word, and the 
changes of pronunciation, so far as they are known. 





* Neither of these pamphlets, we believe, has been republished in this 
country, but they may both be had from Mr. Redfield, or any other New 
York bockseller who deals in imported English books. 
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Thirdly. It should give as complete definitions as are pos- 
sible of the original and historically developed meanings, 
literal and tropical, of each word ; and inasmuch as defini- 
tion alone is incapable of fully conveying the force and signi- 
fication of words, there should be copious exemplifications of 
the use of them, in every sense ascribed to them. Further: 
the occasions for new words to express new facts and new 
shades of thought, to avoid too frequent repetition, and to 
give a euphemistic or a jocular turn to language, have multi- 
plied much more rapidly than words themselves. The 
demand for an enlarged vocabulary has been partially met 
by several different processes. Among these are the con- 
struction of new words by the modification or composition of 
known roots ; the introduction of new words from foreign 
languages ; the ascription of additional meanings to familiar 
words ; and, lastly, the formation of logical compounds, by 
which we give to combinations of words a special meaning 
not deducible from the individual significations of the several 
words which compose them. These combinations exist in all 
languages, and are popularly called phrases, and often, loosely, 
idioms. Lexicographers have been slow in the admission of 
these agglutinations of words, and their rejection has been 
based partly on the ground that the explanation of them belongs 
to grammar; but this is evidently an error. Grammar supposes 
the signification of the words with which it deals to be known, 
and that the sense of the period, or member of a period, is de- 
terminable by the syntactical relations of the words which 
enter into it. Its powers of interpretation do not go beyond 
this formal analysis, and when it has parsed its lesson, its 
means of resolving philological problems are exhausted. It 
confesses’ its inability to suggest any other than the literal 
meaning for such phrases as, “the gun went off,” “ Mr. Garrick 
took off a cock turkey,” and if they are to be explained any- 
where, it must be in the dictionary. The dictionary should 
treat as compounds all assemblages of vocables the sense of 
which cannot be inferred from that of the words which com- 
pose them ; should insert them in its vocabulary with explana- 
tions and exemplifications ; and should, moreover, where it is 
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practicable, give in full the original formule, of which they 
are often elliptical expressions. 

Fourthly. Grammar can deal only with general rules, and 
clearly recognizable exceptions to them. There are many 
syntactical uses of particular words which are not reducible 
to rule at all, and therefore cannot be said to be employed in 
analogy with principle, or in violation of it. These chiefly 
belong to the use of particles in combination with nouns and 
verbs, as, for example, the question, whether, and under what 
circumstances, we shall say, “with or in respect to or of,” 
“conversant with or conversant about,’* and the like, which 
can find proper place only in a dictionary. 

Lifthly. The etymological history of every word, not formed 
by the familiar and regular modes of derivation and composi- 
tion from another native or naturalized word, should be traced 
from its earliest known or probable domestic root, or foreign 
analogon, to its latest form, and all related words which either 
explain any of its forms or meanings, or serve to show the 
ethnological relations of the language to other tongues, should 
be referred to. 

Such a work would approach an encyclopedia in quantity, 
we might perhaps say in variety of contents, but it would 
be much too cumbrous for constant reference, and too costly 
for general circulation. Indispensable it would be, indeed, 
as a part of the professed scholar’s apparatus, but as the memory 
of those best acquainted with their native language is sometimes 
at fault even upon questions ordinarily familiar,we must have 
upon our tables, in the form of asingle quarto or octavo, some 
more convenient standard of spelling and pronunciation ; 
some ready means of determining the general meaning of 
words and their proximate etymology. Such manuals, pro- 
perly called hand-dictionaries, abound in almost all modern 
literatures, and they are useful just in proportion as, by com- 
bining fullness and accuracy with condensation of matter, they 
supersede the voluminous repositories of which we have 
spoken, and relieve us from the necessity of unshelving three 





* Whately’s edition of Bacon’s Essays—annotation on Essay xlii. 
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or four folios to settle questions which recur almost every 
hour inthe day. The best of such manuals, then, is that which 
most nearly approaches the model which we have described 
as the type of the all-embracing thesaurus. 

In determining how much of this ideal compiles can 
actually be attained in a hand-dictionary, the first question 
is the material one of form and bulk. We believe that Wor- 
cester’s New Dictionary reaches, if indeed it does not exceed, 
the utmost limit of weight and volume admissible in a manual 
designed for frequent use, and we think both his dictionary 
and the enlarged Webster too thick, too nearly cubical in 
shape, for convenient handling. Persons accustomed to use 
books of reference find that a volume so thick that it cannot 
well be grasped and lifted with a single hand, is fatiguing and 
painful to consult, and though it is trying and wearisome 
to the eye to be obliged to run over a very large page 
in search of a word, yet we think this difficulty may be avoid- 
ed by distinctness of letter in the words composing the 
alphabetical vocabulary, and thus a large page is a smaller 
inconvenience than a clumsily shaped vibe. 

The most convenient form for a dictionary is the small folio, 
or oblong quarto, which latter is that of the Paris edition of 
Fleming and Tibbins’s French and English dictionary, 
and of Alberti’s French and Italian Dictionary in the 
Milan edition of 1835. The pages of Alberti are rather larger 
than those of Fleming and Tibbins, and nearly an inch longer 
and an inch wider than those of Webster, the actual measured 
surface of letter-press, exclusive of catch-words at the top of 
the page, being in Alberti, Fleming and Tibbins, Worcester 
and Webster respectively, about seventy-seven, seventy-three, 
sixty-one and a half, and fifty-five square inches. The 
French-Italian volume of Alberti contains 1175 pages, 
and hence, though but two-thirds as thick as Webster, it has 
nearly the same amount of printed surface as that dictionary, 
or about four-fifths as much as Worcester, and is at the same 
time very much more convenient for handling than either. 
The matter of Worcester, then, printed upon pages of about 
the size of those of Alberti, would compose a volume most 
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convenient in form and containing the greatest amount of 
letter-press admissible in a hand dictionary. 

But what degree of completeness of contents is attainable 
within. these limits of bulk and space? The ambition of 
lexicographers to excel in extent of vocabulary , often leads 
them to incorporate into their alphabets full nomenclatures 
of special sciences, which they can obtain at the cost of tran- 
scription, and without the trouble of laborious collection. 
There is, we believe, no doubt that the technical terms pecul- 
iar to science, the generic and specific nomenclature of 
organic and inorganic things and properties of things, includ- 
ing also the dialect of mathematics, are alone much more 
numerous than the other or common words properly belong- 
ing to the English language. But because all these terms of 
art have been or may be used in English books, does it there- 
fore follow that they are to be inserted into general diction- 
aries of the English language? The mere statement of the 
fact answers this question by showing the impossibility of it. 
Some of them, no doubt, must be introduced, but what is the 
criterion of admissibility? It is difficult to lay down precise 
rules on the subject, more difficult still, perhaps, to determine 
upon the application of the rules when once agreed upon. 
With respect to terms of art generally, it seems obvious that 
the technicalities of those knowledges most familiar to, and 
most intimately connected with the daily life of man, present 
the strongest claim. Thus, every man of even average 
education, possesses a certain amount of attainment in 
mathematics, statics and dynamics, in elementary chemistry, 
in geology, and in astronomy, and words originally framed 
for the exclusive purposes of those sciences are becoming 
evéry day more and more familiar to common appre- 
hension, more frequently heard in household conversation, 
and more constantly met with in miscellaneous literature. 
Hence the special nomenclatures of these sciences have be- 
come, to some extent, a part of the common English speech, 
and to that extent they are legitimately entitled to a place in 
every general vocabulary of the language. Here, then, we 
have a principle, but not a rule capable of precise formulation, 
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and for its practical application the lexicographer must resort 
to plain common sense and extensive familiarity with life and 
literature, instead of blindly following indexes and vocabu- 
laries. No man would deny that caleulus, and catenary 
curve, and constant quantity, and function, are words, the 
technical scientific meaning of which ought to be given in 
every general dictionary, and the same thing is true of many 
terms belonging to the other sciences we have mentioned, but 
it is equally clear, that anguineal hyperbola, and Cartesian 
oval, and osculatri#, though used in English books and proper 
for an English mathematical dictionary, are not entitled 
to a place in a general vocabulary, because they are not in 
any just sense English, or a part of the common speech of 
the Anglican race. The technical terms and specific designa- 
tions employed in the nomenclatures of zodlogy and botany 
are both less familiar, and, in the main, of less immediate 
practical importance than those belonging to physics and to 
pure mathematics, and therefore a smaller proportion of such 
would be received into a judiciously selected English vocabu- 
lary ; but there are, nevertheless, many animals and plants, 
which, thotigh foreign to English soil, or even perhaps every- 
where extinct, are familiarly known by their scientific names 
in English speech and English literature, because they have 
peculiarities of structure or of properties which have made 
them objects of enlightened curiosity to every intelligent 
people. Thus, the mastodon, the trilobite, the dimornis, the 
ornithorhynchus, are words almost as common as rhinoceros 
and camelopard and lion, which no one would sooner exclude 
than the designation of our most familiar native quadrupeds. 
But, on the other hand, it is very bad economy to encumber 
the pages of a dictionary with words never used but by pro- 
fessed naturalists and in scientific treatises,,and hence we 
consider the introduction of such terms as acamptosome and 
acrolepiside and cacatuine and the like, with definitions, too, 
more unintelligible to the common student than these hard 
words themselves—obscurum per obscurius—a_ positive 
blemish in an English dictionary, because it embarrasses. the 
purchaser with foreign and uncurrent metal instead of the 
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sterling native and lawful coin which alone he expects to 
find there. 

With the exception of such technicalities, and of mere 
special and local terms, which occur neither in literature nor 
in general speech, and of which, therefore, it is not a disgrace 
to an educated man to be ignorant, we hold almost absolute 
completeness of vocabulary, whether of old words or of new, 
to be indispensable, as we believe it to be also attainable, in 
a hand-dictionary without extravagant increase in bulk. 

Connected with the question of dimensions of volume is 
that ofthe form and arrangement of letter-press. In this particu- 
lar we think a much greater degree of compression is practi- 
cable than has been attempted by Worcester or Webster, and 
that, too, not only without any sacrifice, but with a positive 
gain, in point of distinctness and legibility. The Roman 
character is essentially, and not merely because we are more 
accustomed to it, a clearer and better discriminated letter 
than the Gothic, and hence a smaller type and a more 
crowded arrangement may be admitted in Roman than in the 
truly barbarous and repulsive monkish alphabet which Ger- 
many and Denmark persist in retaining. The difference of 
space required is well illustrated by comparing the letter-press 
of Webster with that of the last edition of the excellent 
Danish Dictionary of Molbech. The letter in Webster’s 
exemplifications is indeed too minute, but that of his defini- 
tions, which is rather smaller than the type employed by Wor- 
cester for the same purpose, is sufficiently clear and distinct, 
while the Gothic character in Molbech, which certainly would 
bear little or no reduction, is so much larger than the Roman 
in Webster, that a given square surface in the latter contains 
fully twice as much matter as in the former. In Molbech, 
however, each word with its etymology and its various defini- 
tions and exemplifications, each root, with the compounds of 
which it constitutes the first part and their definitions, forms 
but a single paragraph, diversified however with such a 
variety of type as to facilitate consultation, but with no breaks, 
and thus a great saving of space is effected. 

In the last edition of Bomhoff’s Dutch Dictionary, which is 
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printed in Roman letter, the process of compression is carried 
still further. The definitions are printed in Roman, the 
phraseological combinations and other exemplifications in 
Italics, and the arrangement of the matter in paragraphs is 
the same as in Molbech, but in the very numerous compound 
words which make up so large a proportion of the Dutch 
vocabulary, the radical is never repeated, the subsequent 
elements only being printed, with a hyphen preceding. Thus 
the word hand and its compounds are given as follows : 


Wand, vr. (mrv.-en,) dat lid van het men- 
schelijke ligcham, hetwelk dient om te 
grijpen en te houden &c., &e. 





Then follow three columns of phraseological or idiomatic 
combinations, and then the compounds, thus : 


—arts, m. door Wrinanp aanbe- 
volen voor wondheeler.—bekKer, 0. 
waschkom, — biedimg, vr. handrciking, 
hulp. —bijbel, m. bijbel in klein for- 
maat.—Dbijl, vr. kleine bijl. — blaker, 
m. blaker, dien men in dehand draagt, 
&e., &e., «e. 



























In Worcester and in Webster, the words defined are printed 
in capitals. This is objectionable, because, capitals being not 
so well discriminated as lower-case or small letter, and our 
eyes being somewhat less familiar with them, no man catches 
a word in capitals so readily as in the more distinct lower- 
ease. Hence the employment of capitals for this purpose 
ought to be discarded, and we should gain both in space and 
in facility of consultation by using the clear lower-case, with 
a full face, like that in Bomhoff, instegd. 

By such improvements we suppose that fifty, and probably 
even a hundred pages might be saved in a volume like Wor- 
cester’s, and if to this we add the rejection of compounds 
which explain themselves, of superfluous etymologies, and of 
words not belonging to English at all, we should gain room 
for many additional phrases and exemplifications, as well as 


for thousands of genuine English words, which every student 
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of our earlier literature regrets to miss in a general dictionary. 

We believe, then, that a hand-dictionary may contain what 
it would not be extravagant to call a complete vocabulary ofthe 
English tongue ; it may embrace and define, in all its known 
acceptations, every word which occurs in any classical Eng- 
lish author from Piers Ploughman to the present century, as 
well as the tens of thousands of other words necessary for 
understanding the works of almost all the inferior authors, 
and for all the ordinary purposes of social and even literary 
life. 

Worcester’s dictionary aims at this completeness, and it 
has certainly made a nearer approach to its realization than 
any other existing repository of the English tongue, for we 
believe there is no doubt that its vocabulary is fuller than 
that, of any other English dictionary by severs 
words. 


ul thousand 


The plan of Dr. Webster was both impracticable and in- 
judicious ; it was too broad and too narrow. It was im- 
practicable, because it proposed to exhibit the entire English 
vocabulary of the present day with the genealogy and the 
collateral relationships of the words which compose it, and 
tull definitions of meaning, in the compass of a moderately 
sized quarto —a space entirely insufficient for that purpose. 
It was injudicious, because it excluded most words not now 
current in the dialect of the market, and consequently omitted 
a portion of our vocabulary, which, for all purposes of sound 
philology, and especially for the history of our language, our 
literature, and our special civilization, is quite as important 
as the nomenclature that belongs to the shipping-lists and the 
weekly reports upon the arrivals of produce and the state of 
trade, or even to the highest speculative and imaginative 
literary activity of our own generation. 





Dictionaries of the continental languages have often con- 
tined their alphabet to the dialect of their own times, but the 
compression of a complete etymologicon and a professedly com- 
prehensive general dictionary into the limits of a single volume 
has never, we believe, been attempted before the time of Dr. 
Webster. The best European general dictionaries exclude 
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derivative and collateral etymology altogether, or confine it 
to asingle foreign or older native root and possibly one or 
two cognate forms, where such are necessary to explain the 
orthography or meaning of the derivative. Comparative 
etymology is almost uniformly treated by itself, except in 
dictionaries extending to several large volumes. Thus the 
"French dictionary of Bescherelle, though filling two very 
large quartos, usually refers but to a single root. The Span- 
ish dictionary of Salva excludes etymology altogether ; the 
Danish dictionary of Molbech seldom devotes more than a 
single line, or at most two, to derivation and analogy ; and 
the new dictionaries of the Swedish, by Dalin, and of the 
Dutch, by Bomhofl, contain no derivations at all, except now 
and then in the case of a foreign word recently introduced 
into those languages. A moment’s consideration of the space 
required for a complete etymological history of any language 
will show the utter impracticability of combining even an 
approximation to such an undertaking with definition and 
exemplification, in a single volume. Of the something fewer 
than thirty-five hundred words which the known vocabulary 
of the Mceso-Gothic language comprises, there are not many 
whose forms and relations are not necessary to be considered in 
investigating the derivative history and comparative analogies 
ofour own language. Diefenbach, without great extravagance 
in comparison and deduction, has devoted to Mceso-Gothie 
etymologies more than twelve hundred very large and closely 
printed octavo pages, and has thus given us twenty times as 
much matter upon this limited vocabulary as Webster allows 
to the twenty times as many words, which his dictionary con- 
tains. Wedgwood, the first volume of whose dictionary of 
English etymology, comprising letters A to D, has lately been 
published in England, devotes five hundred full-sized octavo 
pages to the origin of two thousand English words, and 
scholars who follow his discussions, even though they may 
not assent to his conclusions, will seldom complain of any 
exuberance of fact or argument, while they will feel that a 
large proportion of the remaining five and twenty thousand 
words contained in Worcester’s dictionary, and beginning with 
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the same initial letters, deserve equally extended historical and 
comparative illustration. Webster, indeed, falls immeasur- 
ably short of this fulness of investigation, but he has never- 
theless loaded his columns with etymological matter to an 
extent which, if his speculations were sound in themselves: 
would be injudicious, because room can be found for it only 
by excluding what, in a general dictionary, is not merely* 
more appropriate, but absolutely indispensable to the due 
accomplishment of his professed purpose. 

But, in fact, Webster’s original suggestions and deductions 
in historical and illustrative etymology are generally un- 
scholar-like and unsound; the views he has borrowed from 
others, uncritical and misapplied. 

No man, with whatever natural gifts, can become a lin- 
guist by the study of word-lists and definitions, and few 
things are more delusive than speculations on the relation- 
ships of language founded merely on apparent verbal re- 
semblances. The living history of words is just as essential 
to the comprehension of them as the analysis of their radical 
forms, and he who knows no more of a foreign tongue than 
he can gather from the columns of a dictionary, may be 
assured that he cloes not know that tongue at all. Words, 
excepting only conventional terms of art and names of famil- 
iar material objects and processes, give out no aroma of 
sentiment or of meaning, unless the dead root is quickened 
by the breath of man; they put forth their energies only in 
the organic combinations for which nature has adapted them, 
and not in the alphabetic single file in which lexicographers 
post and drill them. Dr. Webster had but scanty attain- 
ments in ancient classical or modern European or Oriental] 
literature ; nor, though familiar with the English writers of the 
last century and a half, was he at all versed in the earlier 
forms of our own language, or imbued with the spirit of our 
older authors. With the actual history of language, as it has, 
in successive generations, flowed from the lips or the pen of 
man, he had but a very limited acquaintance, and therefore 
he could not follow the successive developements of form and 
meaning which every vocable exhibits to those who trace its 
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path by the actual imprint of its footsteps in the recorded 
literature of different peoples and ages. Hence, his mode of 
inquiry was, not to seek in miscellaneous reading the historical 
changes which words have really undergone, but to investigate 
a priori, what their primitive forms, their radical meanings, 
and their external aspects or changing significations must 
have been, according to certain partly borrowed and partly 
invented principles of natural expressiveness of sounds, which 
he had erected into a system, resting at best on a very sandy 
foundation. All similar groupings of consonants, whether of 
primitive or recent combination, and in languages however 
alien in radical character, were to him proof positive of 
identity of crigin and meaning ; and, though we do not intend 
at present to admit or deny his assertion that pass and patior 
and pando and zacyw are all from the same root, yet we can 
say that many of his inferences from such real or supposed facts 
are as ill founded as the old derivation of arithmetic from 
ars metrica, and the consequent orthography arsmetrike, or, 
as would be the conclusions of an etymologist who should 
deduce the meaning of compassion from that of mariner’s 
compass, or pair of compasses. 

Take, for example, his etymology of the verb to preach. 
Commencing his inquiries by his usual method, the consulta- 
tion of dictionaries, he found a similarity between the English 
preach, the Dutch preeken, the Armorican pregnem and 
prezecg, and the Welsh pregeth and pregethw, which naturally 
and justly led him to suspect a community of origin among 
all of them. Now, what course of investigation would 
have enabled him to determine whether these words are 
really all from the same root, and if so, what that root is ? 
Should he rely upon internal evidence alone, consonantal 
groupings, or should he appeal to history to aid him in his 
researches? The former method is at once the easiest, the 
most ambitious, and the most imposing. This method Dr. 
Webster applies to the case in question, something after this 
fashion : 6 and p, and ch, g and k, being respectively con- 
vertible, it follows, by his theory, that any word containing 
the radicals p, 7, ch, is related to all words containing the 
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radicals b, 7, g, or b, 7, &. Turning to the table, which, 
throwing aside all books treating on language, except lexi- 
cons and dictionaries, he had constructed at the expense of 
“ten years” labor, he finds under “ class brg” the Hebrew 
barak signifying to bless and also to curse (both of which senses 
we may remark, en passant, are well exemplified in a good 
deal of Christian preaching), and from this coincidence of 
form it is evident that preach is the same word as barak. 
Pursuing this analogy further, both under preach in the 
alphabet, and in the introduction, pp. xxxvi and xxxvii, he 
observes that the English preach, the Greek fosya, to rain, 
the English rain, reproach, bray in a mortar, and bray as an 
ass, break, the Welsh gregar, to cackle, the Danish Sprog, 
speech, the Saxon fregnian, to ask, and hundreds of other 
vocables apparently very strange to each other, all contain 
the same elements and are, consequently, all one word, de- 
ducible from one form and one radical meaning, which is * to 
send, throw or drive ; to rush, to break forth.” Now, sup- 
pose all this were true, do we really gain anything by such a 
distillation of language, such a reduction of its organic forms, 
in which the spirit escapes, and nothing is left but a caput 
mortuum? Important linguistic and etymological results 
may no doubt be drawn from speculations of this nature, 
conducted by philosophical methods and with a thorough 
knowledge of the actual history of language ; but in English 
philology, and above all in a general English dictionary, they 
are strangely out of place. 

But, the application of a little sound common-sense to the a 
priore probabilities of the question, and a little study of the 
easily traced origin and historical changes of the verb to preach, 
would have put quite another face on the fortunes of this 
hard-ridden word, and led the lexicographer jthrough a much 
safer succession of steps than he has taken in these parlous 
wanderings. 

Inasmuch as neither Goth nor Celt had preaching or preach- 
ers until the introduction of Christianity among them, it would 
have been natural to suppose that the religion which was propa- 
gated by those instrumentalities had brought with it names 
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for them, as it did for most of its other technicalities. Pur- 
suing the course of inquiry which this obvious thought would 
have suggested, Dr. Webster would’ have learned that the 
Romish church adopted the classic Latin compounds predico 
and predicator to express, respectively, sermonizing and 
sermonizer, and that the Romance words expressive of the 
same ideas were modernized forms of the same originals. 
Turning to the Gothic nations, he would have found that the 
Germans use predigen and prediger, the Icelanders predika 
and predihkard, and even “ dictionaries” would have told him 
that the Danish preke and the Dutch preeken (which latter 
word he cites as identical with our preach, overlooking the 
German and allthe Romance forms except the French précher), 
were merely popular articulations of predike and prediken, 
just as the Latin praco, which also he supposes to belong to 
“class Bre,” was from the compound predico. 

This very simple process would have spared us the necessity 
of “ going through so much, to learn so little,” and suggested 
that the etymology of our Anglo-Norman preach might be 
found, without connecting it with a Welsh word which means 
to cackle, or a Syriac root signifying distortion, which latter 
form Dr. Webster desires may be particularly noted. 

The etymology to which we have just referred is undoubt- 
edly more extravagant and uncritical than most of Dr. Web- 
ster’s speculations in the same vein; but it is a fair illustra- 
tion of the tendengy of his principles of linguistic inquiry, 
and we introduce it not merely as a characteristic specimen, 
but because he himself has selected it as an example of the 
true method of etymological investigation, and has devoted 
several columns of his Introduction to a full development of 
the analogies and the history of this one supposed radical 
combination. His etymology of establish is not essentially 
better. The pedigree of this verb is as well known as that of 
the four sons of Aymon: Latin, stare, stabilis, (stare habilis), 
stabilire ; old French, establir; English, establish. Dr. Web-’ 

ster cites the French établir and the Latin stabilire as parallel 
developments of a supposed older root, belonging to “class Sb,” 
found also in the Arabic tasaba, to set, fix, or establish, or to 
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‘class Db,” whence the Arabic wataba, to settle, place, or dwell, 
but he totally overlooks the familiar origin and composite char- 
acter of the Latin verb which stands in the place of a root to 
its modern derivatives. 

That Dr. Webster, in his wide range of collateral compari- 
son, has sometimes struck upon an interesting analogy, and 
thence deduced a true derivation, we should be the last to 
deny ; but a very little examination of his dictionary will 
satisfy any scholar who is acquainted with a few languages, 
and their actual movement in literature and in speech, that, 
as an etymological guide, Webster’s system, as understood 
and applied by himself, is of no theoretical or practical value 
whatever. 

We do not propose to discuss the ethnological and _ philo- 
sophical value of linguistic researches and of comparative 
etymology in the present article. For, great as is their utility 
when conducted on proper principles, they are no more enti- 
tled to a place in a hand-dictionary than are complete systems 
of geology or chemistry ; and so far as philology is concerned, 
that is, the history and significance of words as they exist in 
our own language, and in the conscious internal and outward 
social life of the nation to which they belong, they are of little 
real importance. There are few things more detrimental to 
the progress of human knowledge than the confounding of 
the methods and the aims of different branches of philosophi- 
eal inquiry. Philology and linguistics are, in their present 
state of cultivation, distinct pursuits, more or less ancillary 
to each other indeed, but still differing as other specialities, 
crystallography and geoloey for example, differ, and are never 
confounded without serious injury to the sucessful prosecution 
of both. A hand-dictionary ought to deal only with philol- 
ogy, but an etymologicon of any language may properly 
diverge into a much wider sphere of collateral inquiry. 

Worcester has wisely refrained from any attempt at techni- 
cal linguistic research, and confined himself to known or prob- 
able historical derivation, but he has often unnecessarily and 
injudiciously introduced parallel forms, which serve no useful 
purpose and embarrass his columns with superfluous matter. 
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The student who seeks the explanation of the English words 
constancy, and constellation, and constitution, is not more 
aided by the information that the French, Spaniards, and Ital- 
ians employ derivatives from the same roots in nearly the 
same forms to express the same ideas, than by being told that 
those nations are descended from the same original pair, and 
breathe air and drink water, just as we do. 

If we must adopt the polyglot feature at all, the plan of 
Webster, which introduces remote roots supposed to throw 
light on the orthography or meaning of the word, ill executed 
as it is, is a better one. The true course, clearly, would be to 
give, first, the known or supposed immediate historical deriva- 
tion ; and, secondly, such foreign roots or derivations as are 
necessary to make plain the form or the signification of the 
naytiveterm. The mere fact that other modern nations, starting 
with the same proximate root, have developed forms substan- 
tially the same, is utterly insignificant for all the purposes of 
English philology ; and in respect to possible connection with 
roots remote in sense and linguistic family, one single histori- 
cally proved and successively illustrated genealogy of a word 
is worth more than a body of probable guesses at the radical 
form and meaning of a thousand, whose descent from or rela- 
tion to a given supposed root is matter of conjecture, and not 
of established fact. 

We have said that the offices of an etymologicon were 
irreconcilable with the appropriate purposes and functions of 
a hand-dictionary, but even pure etymology is susceptible of 
a division, which would make of it two specialities instead of 
one. Of these, that nearest allied to the true notion of 
philology in its present sense, might properly be called the 
historical branch; the other would occupy itself with inves- 
tigations of a linguistic character, deducing the forms and 
meanings of words, d priori, by laws common to all human 
speech, or at least to those connected with European culture, 
from imitative roots, or from radicals found more or less in all 
languages. The first would show, by historical evidence, the 
actual and often accidental changes of words in form or mean- 
ing in their passage through different ages and countries, and 
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thus conhect language with life, as the biography of a man 
connects itself with all contemporaneous history. The other, 
concerning itself more with general laws than with individual 
facts which control or modify the application of those laws, 
would consider language as an essential element of humanity; 
race its origin to imitative sound, and to primary, involuntary, 
ejaculative utterances, determined by the structure of the 
organs of speech ; and thence deduce the processes by which 
these articulations might acquire figurative or derivative 
meanings, thus constituting a general philosophy of language. 

Wedgwood’s Dictionary, though not an etymologicon of the 
English language, but only of a comparatively small class of 
the words which compose it, and though the author pushes 
his theory of the origin of words to sometimes very extravagant 
lengths, is, nevertheless, upon the whole, the ablest work that 
has appeared on the subject of the derivation, real or probable, 
of English words. It contains very good exemplifications of 
both methods of inquiry, but is. chiefly devoted to the illus- 
tration of the origin of words in imitative sounds, the succes- 
sive changes of their form, and the transfer of their significa- 
tion from mere indications of impressions of sound, to 
afiections of the other senses, and finally to remoter tropical 
and moral meanings. The historical method, being based on 
actual established fact, embraces a wider range of laborious 
research than the more speculative deductions of theoretical 
etymology ; and as it involves a minute knowledge of the 
living action, the social, the industrial, the commercial, and 
the political life of many ages and many nations, it can be 
pursued but to a very limited extent by any individual in- 
quirer, however great his learning and his industry. The 
accidental observations, gathered in a course of multifarious 
reading, very often supply philological information, which a 


special, deliberate search in the most promising quarters 
might fail to reveal. Thus, Wedgwood has found no other 


analogon to our carboy than the modern Greek LO VOPTOT COs, 
which is the Turkish kara boya, black dye, a name given to 
copperas, or, according to Wedgwood and Scarlati, to vitriol 
also. If this word is, in fact, applied to vitriol, the resem- 
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blance between the name of the contents and that which 
contains would afford a strong presumption that the latter 
was derived from the former, but Keempter, in the Amanitates 
Exotica, Fasc. ii, § iv, p. 877, gives an engraving of the car- 
boy, and on page 379 thus describes these vessels: “ Vasa 
vitrea, alia sunt majora, ampullacea et circumdato scirpo 
tunicata, que vocant Aarabd ;” and he adds that they were 
made in the city of Shiraz and used for wine. Consulting 
Persian and Arabic lexicons for the etymology of garaba, we 
find several cognate words of allied signification, some of 
which suggest a primitive relationship with the German Aorb. 
In any event, the resemblance between zapauzdjea and qaraba 
is curious, and though the Turkish word is significant, yet 
if it is applied to vitriol, and to the glass vessel in which oil 
of vitriol is transported, it may be a case of accominodation. 
Another etymology wrongly given by Wedgwood and other 
lexicographers, finds an explanation in the technicalities ef 
Eastern industrial art. We refer to camlet, which is not made 
of the hair of the camel, or in any way etymologically con- 
nected with that word, as it is erroneously supposed to be, but 
is the Arabic khamlat, and, as well as the allied Arabic word 
for silk, derived from a root signifying soft, and sometimes 


glossy. 


The knowledge of words must, in no small degree, depend 
on a knowledge of the things they stand for, and every branch 
of science and of art must contribute, in its turn, to elucidate 
the mode of intercommunication which distinguishes man 
from all other sentient beings. 


Lexicographers have three methods of indicating the pres- 
ent meaning of words. The first is that of derivative ety- 
mology from roots imitative of sound, and therefore naturally 
expressive, or historically connected with older and simpler 
roots of known and recorded signification. This method is 
often successfully exemplified by Wedgwood. The second is 
the exhibition of the actual usage of words in literature, fur- 
nishing means of deducing the acceptation from the context, 
as has been done by Johnson and by Richardson. The third 
is that of definition, chiefly relied upon by most dictionaries. 
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Webster employs, almost exclusively, the first and the last of 
these methods. We have already expressed our opinion of 
his etymologies, and we will now proceed to his definitions. 

Webster’s definitions are unquestionably the most valuable 
feature of his dictionary, and they are generally more accn- 
rate and satisfactory than those of his predecessors. There 
runs through them, however, a prevailing error —that of at- 
tempting to convey too much of the true sense of words by 
formal explanation and description. 

Definition in lexicography properly implies both descrip- 
tion and distinction— that is, a perfect definition embraces all 
the essential and specific characteristics of the thing defined, 
and excludes the specific characteristics of all other things ; 
or, in other words, it tells us what the object is, and negatives 
all that it is not. Any elucidation of a word which falls short 
of this is an illustration or an explanation, not a definition. 
But the difficulty of framing perfect definitions has led to a 
laxity, both in the use of the word itself and in the practice 
of lexicographers, and, accordingly, Webster defines it thus : 
“ Definition in lexicography, an explanation of a word or 
term, and what a word is understood to express,” while he 
explains definition in logic as “the explication of the essence 
of a thing by its kind and difference.” - Worcester defines it, 
“an explanation in words which distinguishes the thing ex- 
plained from other things; the process of stating the exact 
meaning of a word by means of other words.” 

The only words which admit of strict completeness and ex- 
actness of definition, are the names of material things and 
processes, and the artificial words which have been framed 
by eminent writers, and adopted by common consent, for th 
purposes of art and science 





technical words, in short, whose 
scientific meaning is arbitrary and conventional, and usually 
fixed by exact description and limitation when first framed, 
or first adopted into the vocabulary of science. Other words 
are too vague and changeable in meaning, too dim and melting : 
in outline, for exact expression in other terms, and they can be 
perfectly understood and discriminated only by the help of the 
context in particular passages, or, if their signification is of a 
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more fixed character, by comparison with their approximate 
synonyms. Webster’s views of the nature of language and 
its elements were founded on the study of words in dictiona- 
ries, not in literature, and he habitually regarded them as dis- 
tinct organisms, possessing in themselves complete significance, 
rather than as, each, subordinate members of an organic whole, 
and subject to the modifying influences of other words in the 
same period. This is altogether an erroneous theory, at least 
in the present state of language, in every speech possessing a 
literature. Whether the general origin of language is to be 
found in articulations imitative of inarticulate sounds, as some 
suppose, or, as others maintain, there is a natural significance 
in all consonantal combinations, still it is certain that the mean- 
ing of a great proportion of all vocabularies is now, in a cer- 
tain sense, conventional, and the radical signification is by no 
means always traceable in the derivative and tropical uses of 
words. 

Dr. Webster’s method of inquiry may be likened to the 
study of architectnre by the investigation of the inherent 
properties of brick, stone, mortar, timber, and other materials 
of which buildings are composed, or to an attempt to deduce 
the theory of the arch from the weight of the voussoirs, and 
their power of resistance to a crushing force, without taking 
into consideration the elements of form and relative position 
by which they are bound into a whole. This habit of study pre- 
vented him from acquiring a clear notion of words, as modified 
by context, and especially as deprived of individual meaning 
altogether, when used in phraseological combinations. In the 
analysis of these idiotisms, therefore, he usually ascribed the 
conventional meaning of the entire phrase to some one con- 
spicuous word in it, and thus gave it a signification as wide 
as possible from its proper sense, and often, in fact, belonging 
more appropriately to some other word in the phrase. Thus, 
“direct opposition” is given as the fifth meaning of the word 
eye, “as, to sail in the wind’s eye.” That the phrase means 
“to sail against the wind,” is no doubt true, but to ascribe 
the meaning of opposition to the single word eye, is an utter 
perversion of the office of a definition. ye here is used, 
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much as face and teeth in analogous combinations, to mark 
the position, or direction of motion, of one object xelatively 
to another. The “wind’s eye,” or eye of the wind, is the 
face, front, or, finally, direction, of the wind, and “eye” is used 
tropically in this last acceptation. The sense of opposition, 
unless we choose to ascribe it to the entire expression, as an 
idiomatic phrase, belongs to the preposition 7m, which here 
loses its proper signification, and takes that of against. So, 
the fourth meaning of “ear” is given as “the top or highest 
part,” and this sense is exemplified by the citation : 


“ The cavalier was up to the ears in love.” 


Shall we understand this popular phrase the better, by sub- 
stituting the definition for the thing defined, and saying, 
“the cavalier was up to his top in love? 

To the same method of study and habits of mind, we must 
ascribe Webster’s constant specification of distinction where 
no difference exists. Every new combination of words affects, 
if not the meaning of the words themselves, the ideas syn- 
tactically connected with, or the images excited by them ; but 
to ascribe to words a change of meaning with every change 
of circumstance, is as unreasonable as to give to black one 
definition in the phrase “a black horse,” and another in the 
expression, “a black cow.” Webster has, in fact, gone very 
nearly as far as this in very many cases. Jor example, in his 
definition of the verb wn, used intransitively, we find as the 
second meaning : 


© 


“To move or pass on the feet with celerity or rapidity, by leaps or long, 
quick steps; as men and quadrupeds run when in haste.” 


The fourth signification is : 






“To move in a hurry. 


The priest and people run about..—B. Jonson.” 






So, the thirteenth meaning of the same verb is ¢ given : 


ba) 







“To be liquid or fiuid. 


As wax dissolves, as ice begins to run.— Addison.” 
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The fourteenth : 





“To be fusible; to melt. 


Sussex iron ores run freely in the fire.— Woodward,” 


The fifteenth : 






“To fuse; to melt. 


Your iron must not burn in the fire, that is, wn or melt, for then it will be 
brittle. —Mozxon.” 

































Can it be seriously contended that, between the second and 
fourth, and between the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
uses of this word, there are any such differences of meaning 

} as to require distinct specification in a dictionary? To main- 
tain this, would be to argue that every verb requires a new 
definition as often as it changes its nominative case, or the 
circumstances under which the action takes place. In the 
phrase, “a man runs,” the verb must have one definition, in 
“a horse runs,” another, in “he runs down hill,” a third, and 
in “he runs wp hill,” a fourth. 

Dr. Webster was unquestionably a man of keen perceptions 
in language, but his views were acute, rather than clear; his 
lens was more remarkable for magnifying than for defining 
power. If he had devoted to literature, to domestic philology, 
the years he consumed in fruitless comparisons of words in 
languages with which he was not acquainted, his natural sub- 
tlety of discrimination would have admirably qualified him 
for the labor of logical and precise definition ; but with his 
mistaken theories of language, and his erroneous views of the 
proper office of lexicography, he has oftener confused than 
distinguished the real meanings of words. 

The definitions of Worcester are certainly not as full and 
as discriminative as it is possible to make them. ‘They are, in 
some cases, unnecessarily meagre and indistinct... But descrip- 
tion must stop somewhere. Something must be allowed to 
the philological instincts of the student, and his power of de- 
ducing or qualifying general meanings by the context; and 
if Worcester has erred at all, he has erred on the safe side. 
It is better to omit a distinction which does exist, than to per- 

plex by ascribing to particular words differences of meaning 
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that belong to the phrase, or to other parts of speech in the 
period. 

Of positively erroneous definition, we have found only rare 
instances in Worcester, and, so far as we have been able to 
compare the two dictionaries, Webster’s is equally incorrect in 
defining the same words. Take, for instance, ida, and the 
adjective Romance: Both are wrongly defined, or rather de- 
scribed, by both lexicographers. In the case of the former 
less familiar word, the errors are not so strange, but a mis- 
taken explanation of a term so common as Romance now is, 
in all discussions upon the history of modern continental litera- 
ture, is not so easily excused. 

Upon the whole, then, although Worcester’s definitions are 
less specific than Webster’s, we believe them to be less fre- 
quently erroneous, and generally as precise and discrimi- 
native as the limits and purposes of a hand-dictionary will 
allow. 

‘In point of orthography, we have no hesitation in saying 
that Worcester has judged rightly in adopting the principle 
of conformity to the contemporaneous usage of the best writers 
of the two countries to which English is vernacular. Few if 
any authors, whose name and fame have become the common 
possession and the common glory of the two countries, have 
followed Webster’s system, and it is quite certain that our 
ablest American poets, historians, critics, and essayists, as well 
as the editors of our best reprints of standard works in Eng- 
lish literature, with few exceptions, have adhered, and still 
adhere, to the old orthography. Many of them, indeed, have 
not only supported Worcester by their practice, but have for- 
mally testified that they regard him as a safe and authorita- 
tive guide in this respect. 

But, in spite of the example and the opinions of our fore- 
most scholars, the Websterian system of orthography has met 
with a very considerable amount of popular success, and this, 
we suppose, is due partly to its pretensions to superior con- 
sistency, but in a higher degree to a mistaken pride of nation- 
ality. Dr. Webster styled his work An American Dictionary 
of the English Language, and he has argued with force on the 
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necessity of a Dictionary for Americans, which should contain 
the few new words introduced by us, and the many new senses 
ascribed by us to old words belonging chiefly to the nomenclat- 
ure of politics and law. Many persons have supposed that 
Webster’s orthography is properly and appropriately charac- 
terized as the American spelling, and that conformity to Eng- 
lish usage in this respect would involve the sacrifice of some- 
thing distinctively national, and imply an undue deference to 
English authority. It may seem but solemn trifling to argue 
against such an opinion, or rather such a sentiment ; but when 
we find able philologists proposing to Americanize our gram- 
mars also, it is quite time to express our dissent from the propo- 
sition that we really have a vocabulary, an orthography and 
a syntax, distinct from, and in any respect superior to, that of 
the mother country. 

For our part, we do not shrink from avowing the conviction 
that, whatever beauty, accuracy, or vigor of dialect individual 
Americans may have attained, the English language is at this 
day written and spoken with greater elegance, purity, and 
force, by the general body of English educated authors and 
speakers, than by any distinct recognizable class or circle, 
however small, in the United States, and, therefore, the exam- 
ple of English is prima face higher authority than that of 
American writers. This conclusion we found, not so much 
upon the test of an imaginary standard of inherent fitness and 
expressiveness of language, as upon a comparison of contem- 
poraneous English with the style and diction of those master- 
pieces which have, during the slow revolutions of our native 
speech, been successively regarded by the most competent 
judges as the best and most authoritative models in English 
composition. But while we maintain that, in questions con- 
cerning ancient and established forms of speech, the appeal 
in the last resort must be had to English literature, because 
{nglish writers have most closely adhered to old and settled 
practice, we would not allow that we are in general at all 
bound, to follow English example in innovations upon stand- 
ard forms, combinations, or uses of words. In the swift move- 


ment of modern society, new objects, new thoughts, new 
28 
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conditions of things, are constantly originated, which require 
new formulas of expression. So far as the social development 
of the two countries diverges, so far these formulas must differ, 
and thus a certain amount of dialectic discrepancy between 
the speech of England and of the United States becomes in- 
evitable. But the greater part of the occasions for new words 
and new philological combinations are common to both coun- 
tries, and im such cases, though we by no means admit the 
right of English scholars to dictate what vocabulary or what 
syntax we shall employ, yet, as English literary men have gen- 
erally a better philological training, and a better habitual com- 
mand of our native tongue, than the corresponding class of 
Americans, we think that new words and new phrases, of 
purely English coinage, are more likely to be idiomatic and 
conformable to the analogies of the Anglican tongue than 
those of American origin. 

_ The evils of a division of speech between England and the 
United States would form too vast a subject to be more than 
barely alluded to here. We suppose all scholars and all 
enlightened patriots, on both sides of the Atlantic, will agree 
that it is the duty of every man devoted to the best interests 
of humanity, to discountenance all movements that unneces- 
sarily tend to disturb the harmony of speech now happily 
subsisting between the two great branches of the English stock. 
The written form of words is, in all reading peoples, if not 
organically deduced from the articulate utterance, at least 
habitually associated with it. In this age of universal read- 
ing, and especially in this country, we incline to assimilate the 
spoken to the written language; and to one who_ observes 
what changes of pronunciation the diffusion of letters has 
produced within a single generation, it is not improbable that, 
if W ebster’s spelling were to be universally adopted in America, 
the e in the participial and nominal endings -e//ing and -eller, 
might become orthoépically servile, and our grand-children of 
the year 1900 might talk, as the Websterians analogically 
now should do, of ‘béve-ling,’ and ‘drive-ling, and ‘libe-lers,’ 
and ‘réve-lers’ and ‘trave-lers,’ not to mention other distortions 
of sound which these anomalous articulations would lead to. 
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The irregularity and inconsistency of our spelling naturally 
suggests the desirableness of a reform in our orthographical 
system, and the success of the Spanish Academy shows that 
such undertakings are not in all cases hopeless ; but there are 
difficulties in the way of serious changes in English orthogra- 
phy, which, as has been well shown by Trench, are not easily 
overcome ; and were such changes practicable, there are deep- 
seated philological objections to arbitrary innovation, which 
will always lead wise men to hesitate to take the lead in counte- 
nancing it. But whatever abstract opinions we may hold with 
respect to the desirableness of such changes, it is sufficiently 
clear that they ought to be first propounded and discussed in 
some other channel than a dictionary, which is properly only 
an enlarged index verborum—a key to the works of the great 
masters who have adorned, and the speech of the people who 
have breathed, the language of whose elements it professes to 
be a repository. Richardson has more justly conceived the 
idea of a dictionary than any other English lexicographer, for 
though in his alphabetical list he gives only the spelling recog- 
nized as normal in his own time, yet in his exemplifications 
he strictly conforms to the original orthography of the writers 
he cites. 





This is but plain and palpable justice ; and a New-England 
lexicographer who cites an English poet, dramatist, or annal- 
ist, as authority for the use or meaning of a word, has no more 
right to Americanize the form of that word, than a painter 
would have to represent Julius Ceesar in a cocked hat and 
“ Continental” regimentals. 

In orthographical revolutions, the dictionary should follow, 
not lead. We have no doubt that the literary public, wherever 
the English language is spoken, will approve the sound con- 
servatism of Worcester ; and we hope that the publishers of 
future editions of Webster will continue what Webster him- 
self had begun to do, namely, go on with the process of 


7 


“restoring the old orthography,” until the spelling of their 
dictionary shall be brought into complete accordance with that 
of the writers who are acknowledged, in both England and 
America, as standards and authorities upon the forms vf the 


English tongue. 
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The most minutely labored part of Worcester’s Dictionary 
is the orthoépy. If we were to criticise this feature in any 
particular, we should say that too much weight was ascribed 
to the authority of Walker, though the gross and radical errors 
which characterized his views of English articulation are ex- 
posed and corrected. It is a matter of extreme difficulty to 
represent and fix so ethereal a thing as vocal sound by any 
figured spelling, and it is wonderful how often phonologists 
overlook distinctions in sounds with which they are most fa- 
miliar. Probably not half the German grammars in existence 
notice the difference between the palatal ch in zich and the 
guttural ch in ach, articulations as broadly distinguished as 
the sounds of our ch and 7; Walker confounded the short y 
final with long e, and many orthoépists, Webster included, 
make @ in fare identical with ain fate. Worcester’s analysis 
of the sounds of our language is the best we have seen, and 
we have no doubt that his figured pronunciation is the most 
faithful representation yet given of the principles and the 
facts of the actual articulation of English in the most culti- 
rated circles of American as well as transatlantic society. 

Our general conclusion, then, is that in all the cardinal 
points—vocabulary, orthography, pronunciation, etymology, 
and definition— Worcester’s dictionary is superior to Web- 
ster’s, as Webster’s was in most respects to those which pre- 
ceded his own labors, and we have no doubt that, until 
another, beginning where Worcester has left off, shall take a 
stride beyond him, it will be, so far as any dictionary can be, 
the generally recognized authority for the orthography, the 
pronunciation, and the meaning, of the words which compose 
the English tongue. 

But, widely as our own views of English lexicography differ 
from Webster’s, and much as we deplore the influence he has 
exercised in the United States on the written forms of our 
words, we cannot conclude this article without acknowledging 
that his labors in the collection of materials, and in the eluci- 
dation of the meaning of our vocabulary, have conferred im- 
portant benefits on English literature. He has done more 
things superfluously than erroneously, and his errors resulted 
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not from a want of the rare and peculiar natural qualities re- 
quired for the due discharge of his vocation, but from the lack 
of that finished, judiciously directed, and widely multifarious 
philological training, which, in his time was—we fear we must 
add, in ours still is—wholly unattainable by a home-bred 
American scholar. 


Article UL—AURELIUS AUGUSTINE. 





HIS EARLY LIFE AND HIS CONVERSION. 






Axovut three degrees west of Carthage, in North Africa, 
flourished Hippo Regius; about one degree south-east of 
Hippo stood Tagaste; and thence a few miles towards the 
rising sun was Madaura. The last two were inland towns, 
resting on the fertile banks of a small river, Bagradas. These 
four places are associated with the memory of Augustine, 
whose early life and conversion we propose briefly to sketch. 
Augustine was born at Tagaste, in the year of our Lord 
353, and was there trained through childhood by a mother 
remarkable for energy, intelligence, and piety. In early life 
this noble woman had enjoyed the benefit of a good education. 
A devout female, grown old in the service of her family, had 
watched for her soul, and won her to Christ. When of suita- 
ble age she was married to a pagan husband, fervid in affec- 
tion, but swift to wrath—szeut benevolentia praecipuus, ua 
ira fervidus. During long and weary years her love was 
tried by his unfaithfulness, her patience by his irascibility, 
and her trust by his unbelief. Submission and gentleness, 
earnest prayer and a blameless life, were the arguments that 
she used to persuade his reason and gain his heart for the 
truth ; and at length, shortly before his death, she saw him 
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enter the church and witness a good profession before men.* 
[Ter son, whose penetration and judgment were uncommonly 
clear, speaks of her with reverence, declaring that her “ mind 
was of a high order,” “adapted to the study of true wisdom,” 
and able to follow reasonings the most acute and profound. 
He notices “the fervor of her spirit towards divine things,” 
“her ardent love of the Holy Scriptures,” and her invincible 
trust in God. He extols her feminine sweetness of temper 
and modesty of behavior along with “her masculine faith,” 
elastic hope, and mental superiority. Me acknowledges with 
gratitude the influence of her conduct as well as teaching, and 
expresses the opinion that his own soul—to appropriate a 
Scriptural figure —“ was bound in the bundle of life,” as the 
fruit of her importunate supplications. ‘To the faithful and 
daily tears of my mother, it was granted that I should not 
perish.” Augustine nowhere alludes to the outward form and 
features of that mother; but if they answered to the soul 
within, then was Monica, like the wife of Nabal, not only a 
“woman of good understanding,” but also “of a beautiful 
countenance :” for rarely in the history of our race do we 
detect the presence of a soul like hers, so lowly and yet so 
lofty, so gentle and yet so firm, so submissive and yet so ardent, 
so womanly and withal so saintly. To her influence, under 
God, the church is indebted for the virtues of her distinguished 
son. The elements were so “mixed and tempered” in Au- 
gustine, passion and intellect and will were so vigorous in his 
nature, that nothing short of this extraordinary mother’s influ- 
ence, falling like dew upon the soul of childhood, and infusing 
itself imperceptibly and irresistibly into the fountain of life, 
could have awakened his moral sensibilities and forearmed 
his conscience. 

Augustine’s education in letters was begun in a school of 
his native town. Without being able to foresee the use of 








* Denique etiam virum suum jam in extrema vita temporali ejus lucrata est 
tibi, nee in eo jam fideli planxit quod, in nondum fideli toleraverat. (ix, 9.) 

(We refer by the enclosed numbers to Augustint Confessiones ; and all the 
references which follow will be to the same work. 
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learning, his tasks were irksome, and he often felt the rod for 
his idleness. His “sole delight was play,” and he puts on 
record the singular fact of “having broken the fetters of his 
tongue, while very small, asking, with no small earnestness, 
that he might not be beaten in school.”* The discipline to 
which he was subjected seems to have been unwisely severe. 
It is Solomon indeed who commends “a rod for the fool’s 
back,” but Augustine, a child of large capacity and warm 
heart, would have profited by a less bitter medicine. By 
stimulating his curiosity, and nourishing into life the germs 
of noble sentiment imbedded in his soul, many of those igno- 
minious stripes might have been spared. Like Zuther, whom 
he resembled in force and ardor of spirit, he suffered keenly 
under this regime of terror; and at a later period, while ad- 
mitting the priceless value of that knowledge which was now 
gained, he nevertheless marvels that parents could make light 
of torments thus inflicted upon their children in school—tor- 
ments which, he says, were as terrible to childhood as “ racks, 
and hooks, and other tortures,” to men of riper age.+ 

After attending for a time the school of his native place, 
Augustine was sent in early boyhood to Madaura, a neighbor- 
ing town, for the further prosecution of his studies. His pa- 
rents were anxious to give him the advantages of learning ; 
one of them, because he anticipated with pride the ultimate 
success and eminence of his son; the other, because she be- 
lieved the usual courses of education would further, rather 
than hinder, his approach to God and the truth. In Madaura, 
he read with avidity the poets of his own nation. Endowed 
with a quick wit and a glowing imagination, he eagerly de- 
voured the pages of Virgil—weeping over fictitious woes, 
shuddering with luxurious horror at invented perils, or re- 
joicing with rapture at the triumph of fancied heroes. But 
the path he was now entering was not without danger. <A halo 
still encircled the head of many a pagan god, at least for the 


* Nam puer coepi rogare te, auxilium et refugium meum ; et in tuam invo- 
eationem rumpebam nodos linguae meae; et rogabam te parvus, non parvo 
affectu, ne in schola vapularem. (i, 9.) 

+3, 9. 
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youthful mind, and the influence of Roman mythology was 
often pernicious. Yet it was customary for even the children 
of Christians to enter the temple of knowledge by this gate. 
* Woe to thee, river of human custom!” cries Augustine. 
* Who shall resist thee? How long wilt thou not be dry? 
When wilt thou cease to sweep the sons of Eve into the great 
and terrible sea, which they hardly pass over who have as- 
cended the cross? Have I not read in thee of Jove, the than- 
devrer and the adulterer? . . . Yet, O tartarean flood, the sons 
of men are tossed in thee, for the purpose of learning. Thou 
dashest upon thy rocks and resoundest: ‘ Z/ere words are 
learned! Here eloquence is acquired, necessary to persuade 
and explain! ... Nor do I accuse the words, for they are 
vessels chosen and precious: but in them is the wine of 
error, held to our lips by drunken masters.”* But Augus- 
tine had not a similar relish for the Greek classics. The de- 
licious fables of Homer were bitter to his taste. The mental 
toil, “urged on by cruel threats and punishments,” which 
slowly marshalled them beiore his understanding, disrobed 
them also of every one of those light, aérial garments which 
captivate an idle fancy. The process of careful translation 
resolved the poet’s many-colored rainbow back into common 
light, and the yoyth turned from it disappointed. “The diffi- 
culty of learning a foreign tongue,” he says, “sprinkled as 


















if with gall the Grecian sweetness of their narratives,” and 
* Tomer, skilled in weaving myths and sweetly vain, was 
bitter to me when a boy.” + 

At the age of sixteen Augustine returned to Tagaste, and 
passed a year in that home to whose influence he owed so 
much. Ile was now a restless youth, with eagle glance and 
tameless passions, looking out over the wide field of human 
strite which stretched away before his vision, and allured him 
to the deeds of manhood. Pride, self-will, and lust asserted 
their dominion. A mother’s tears and counsels were not 
enough to curb the spirit of one who felt himself to be already 
a man, and who was so blind as to confound recklessness with 
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courage, and stiff insubordination with heaven-born freedom. 
Hence, by the silent working of Him whose “omnipotence is 
not far from us even when we are far from Him,” the delights 
of Augustine were mingled with pain, “his soul was filled 
with a proud dejection, and his body tormented with a restless 
lassitude.” * 

When seventeen years old he was sent to Carthage, that he 
might carry forward to perfection his literary culture, and 
then enter upon the work of teaching. Carthage, like all 
great cities of that period, was a seat of luxury and vice — 
splendor without and misery within. The siren voice of 
pleasure poured her delicious notes into the ear of youth. 
Theatres were ready to cheat the soul into sorrow, or fill it 
with untimely mirth. Wide open stood the doors of her whose 
“ouests are in the depths of hell.” Error hung out its flag, 
and spread its finest net. All around Augustine, as he en- 
tered Carthage, there sang unholy loves. He was enchanted 
by their music, and turned aside unto folly. But it is not for 
us to repeat the story of his sin, or transcribe the record of his 
misery. Evilas ke became, many of his fellow-students were 
incomparably worse. They had formed a league to assail 
every stranger with ridicule and abuse. They gloried in the 
title of eversores—nomen scaevum et diabolicum, quanquam 
insigne urbanitatis est!—not because they sought to over- 
throw evil and cast iniquity down to the ground, but because 
they were ready to subvert order and discipline— because 
they were alert to vex the stranger, and make the name of 
Carthage a reproach.* It is gratifying to know that Augus- 
tine, the son of Monica, never participated in such detestable 
violence. It was always abhorrent to his spirit. 

On the other hand, he seems to have applied himself to study 
with commendable zeal, and to have made rapid progress in 
science and literature. The most difficult processes of thought 
were easily comprehended by him. Aristotle’s logic was mas- 
tered at once, and without the aid of a teacher. He became 
a skilful disputant, and found a pernicious satisfaction in gain- 












* ii, 2. t Ib. 
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ing logical victories over unlettered but earnest Christians. 
After two years, we find him chief instructor of the rhetorical 
school in Carthage* —an office which he retained ten years —- 
adding continually to his stores of knowledge, inuring his in- 
tellect to the most acute and subtle argumentation, training 
all his powers of action and voice to the art of persuasive elo- 
quence, entering the lists occasionally to win a theatrical prize, 
exulting proudly over his growing fame and imperial mind, 
sipping the honey of philosophic truth and tasting the bitter 
cup of disappointed hope, yielding himself to the force and 
violence of unlawful desire, yet striving to hold in check the 
shameless vice of his Carthaginian pupils,-— urged upward by 
the voice of reason and the monitions of conscience, dragged 
downward by the weight of error and the tightening chains 
of lust, catching faint notes of far off celestial harmonies in- 
viting him away from the roaring cauldron and vortex of sin, 
but soon forgetting their melody in the loud rush of surges 
bearing him round—touched by the remembrance of his wid- 
owed mother, with her angel &pirit, and half persuaded to 
seek repose in the faith she honored, yet refusing to bend the 
neck of his will to accept with humble trust the mystery of 
grace —thus lived and labored, exulted and struggled, the 


< 





young man Augustine, through the ten years which he spent 
in the voluptuous capital of North Africa. 

At the age of twenty-nine, Augustine left Carthage for Rome. 
Weary of the frantic gestures and outrageous conduct of Car- 
thaginian scholars, and hearing that young men in Rome 
studied more quietly, and submitted to the restraint of more 
regular discipline, he resolved to go thither and push his for- 
tunes in the great capital. Sick of being compelled to toler- 
ate in his own pupils customs which he had despised when 
himself a pupil, he determined to seek a more congenial sphere 
of action.+ But the change was effected not without sin. 
For his mother used all her influence to retain him in Africa. 


* Et major jam eram in schola rhetoris, et gaudebam superbe, et tumebam 
typho. (iii, 3.) 
t v, 8. 
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She besought him, with tears, to relinquish his purpose, or 
permit her to accompany him. She followed him to the sea 
shore, and there, he says, “I deceived her; there I feigned 
that I was unwilling to leave a friend until the wind permitted 
him to set sail: I lied to my mother, to thaé mother, and es- 
caped.” That noble mother, who had followed him with un- 
speakable love, he left in a place hard by the ship, to pray all 
night for her wayward son, and to find in the morning that he 
had stooped to falsehood, and was now far beyond the reach 
of her cries, on the way to Rome. With what agony did she 
then weep over the departure of her son, and over his treach- 
ery and heartlessness as well. But her serenity was at last 
restored, and she turned back to her home and betook herself 
afresh to intercession with God for Augustine. 

Meanwhile he was wafted over the Middle Sea by the winds 
of heaven, and conducted safely to Rome. No tempest hur- 
ried after the vessel that bore him! The earth did not open 
her mouth to swallow him up, that he might “go down alive 
into the pit !!” 

It is natural for us, at this crisis of his life, to return and 
trace the history of hissoul. Allusion has already been made 
to the Christian truth which he early received from his mother, 
and to the infantile prayer by which he sought exemption 
from stripes at school. It should be added that Augustine 
was not baptized in infancy, though infant baptism prevailed 
to some extent in North Africa from the age of Cyprian on- 
ward. In his boyhood, on occasion of a sudden sickness, 
Augustine desired to be baptized, but before this could be 
done he began to recover, and was soon well.* Monica 
was careful to bathe his spirit with the light of revealed 
wisdom, and to direct his springing curiosity towards the 
face of the Lamb. The knowledge of Christ, which was 
distilled into his heart as he knelt beside that loving parent, 
and heard the soft tones of her pleading in his behalf, gave 
him so pure and beautiful a thought of Jesus, that never after, 
in his hour of proudest disbelief, could he find anything worthy 
to fill the place of that bright conception.+ 
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But the germs of evil soon shot up and bore fruit in Augus- 
tine. When but a child, he seems to have been self-willed 
and refractory to all but his mother. For while giving his 
voice, in riper age, against the discipline practiced in the 
school of his native town, he concedes that all his stripes were 
but a “fit penalty for one who was so small a boy, and so 
great a sinner.”* He bemoans his guilt in deceiving with 
lies both tutors and parents.+ He commemorates his unfair- 
ness and violence in play.t He speaks of juvenile thefts 
which he committed in his father’s houseg And he puts 
on record the sad reflection that sinful habits “pass over 
from childhood to riper years, even as heavier punishments 
succeed the ferule.”| When he returned from Madaura, at 
the age of sixteen, his mother “was startled with a holy 
fear and trembling” at his conduct. He had been with 
wicked associates till he shrank from innocence as contempti- 
ble, and from virtue with a sense of shame. Dark was the 
path which he now trod, partly, at least, for the sake of es- 
caping the ridicule and earning the praise of young men 
whose dislike should have been esteemed an honor, and their 
applause a disgrace. With keen remorse he afterwards re- 
viewed his fellowship with these individuals “of the baser 
sort.” “ What is worthy of reproach,” he cried, “unless it 
be vice? Yet I became more vicious, lest I should be re- 
proached ; and when I could not equal my lost associates in 
deeds of guilt, I pretended to have done what I had not, lest 
I should seem to them more abject, because more innocent, or 
should be esteemed more vile, Deeause more pure.” * THe sub- 


* Meo [errore] autem, qui discere nolebam, utebaris ad poenam meam, qua 
plecti non eram indignus tantillus puer et tantus peccator. (i, 12.) 

t Fallendo innumerabilibus mendaciis et paedagogum, et magistros, et pa- 
rentes amore ludendi, studio spectandi nugatoria, et imitandi ludicra inquie- 
tudine. (i, 19.) 

t i, 10. § Ib. 

|| Haee ipsa omnino quae succedentibus majoribus aetatibus transeunt, sicuti 
ferulis majora supplicia succedunt. (Ib.) 

q Quid dignum est vituperatione nisi vitium? Ego ne vituperarer, vitiosior 
fiebam ; et ubi non suberat, quo admisso aequarer perditus, fingebam me fecisse 


rer quo eram castior. (ii, 3.) 
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jected to sharp scrutiny and public exposure his motives in 
joining them to steal the fruit of a neighbor’s garden, and 
adds, that “if aught of those pears came within my mouth, 
that which sweetened the morsel was sin.”* ' 

Still, Augustine was by no means at rest in his descending 
course. Ile sometimes ruminated, with painful misgivings, 
on the past, and thought of that pleasant and shining way so 
often described by Monica. The seed of truth was deeply 
buried in his heart, and ever and anon gave signs of germi- 
nation. His conscience was ill at ease. Je had thoughts of 
a world to come. And he could not hush the clamors of his 
moral nature for some better good than sinful indulgence. 

At Carthage, he was linked for a time to yet worse com- 
panions. Ie was fascinated with theatrical shows. He was 
led astray by the witchery of unlawful pleasure. He was 
caught in the meshes of religious error. Long and dreadful 
was the fever which raged in his soul. To the eye of man, it 
seemed beyond the reach of medicine— like the Black Death 





which once swept over Europe. 

Irom the east there had been brought into North Africa a 
heresy, which professed to solve the enigma of moral evil, and 
to lead man to God by the plain and simple way of reason. 
The Manichaeans, to whom we refer, made their boast of having 
secret knowledge, and drew many to their sect by the promise 
of higher truth. But this promise was never redeemed. They 
held God to be a most rare and lustrous substance, interpene- 
trating and circumfusing the whole universe ; and so the larger 
any given space, the greater the amount of Deity therein.t 
As the reverse of this lucid and benevolent essence, they be- 
lieved in the existence of a dark and evil one, coéternal, 
though net coéxtensive, with the former. The evil substance, 
they affirmed, is aggressive, and mingles itself with the good. 
Hence sin and misery take their rise. They also taught that 
souls of good men are of the same nature and substance with 






* Nam et si quid illorum pomorum intravit in os meum, condimentum ibi 


facinus erat. (ii, 6.) 
tv, 8. 
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God, since they proceed from Him, as particles of light from the 
sun. We see at a glance how tatal these opinions must prove 
to all belief in a personal Jehovah 





a wise, sovereign, infinite 
Spirit, whose providence is manifested in the whole universe, 
from the lofty archangel down to the whirling leaf. And with 
the destruction of this belief in a personal God, must also 
perish every proper notion of sin. But the pride which Au- 
gustine felt in his mental power, predisposed him to embrace 
this heresy ; a heresy that deified reason, and trampled faith in 
the dust, that promised to solve the problem of sin, while it 
merely denied its existence, that affirmed matter to be evil 
and God to be material, that made the universe self-existent, 
and took from Jehovah the honor of creation. Nevertheless, 
with the rashness of youth he embraced this system, while 
ignorant of everything but its alphabet and its arrogance. 

After a time he was aroused from his moral stupor, and in- 
flamed with the love of wisdom, by reading Cicero’s Horten- 
sius. Yet his “sharp wit could not pierce the interior” of 
that other and better volume, which contains, for a lowly mind, 
the very kernel and life of all wisdom ; and so, turning his 
back to the sun, and his face from the brightness of Him who 
is the “ Beauty of all things beautiful,” he ran eagerly after 
the sound of voices, shouting, “ Zruth / Trurm!”—even that 
which the “marrow of his soul did inwardly pant after” — 
till, weary and worn, the fogs of error closed thickly around 
him, and darkness, that might be felt, settled coldly upon his 
spirit. His soul was faint with thirst ; but the waters which 
lured him on were a deceitful mirage, vanishing away at his 
approach. It was not in the philosophy of Cicero, nor in the 
theosophy of Manes, to cool the fever of his spirit, or quench, 
with their shallow waters, the thirst of his moral nature. He 
must be led to deeper springs, or die. 

Yet, for several years, he was lured on by the lofty preten- 
sions of the Manichaean system. Though disappointed at 
every step, because none could solve the difficulties which 
presented themselves to his powerful intellect, he was partially 
quieted by the assurance that their great oracle, a certain 
Faustus, would be able to elucidate every dark point, and put 
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to flight all his doubts. When, however, this famous teacher 
arrived in Carthage, he was found by Augustine to be a “man 
of pleasing discourse, uttering much more smoothly the same 
things which others were accustomed to express.” “ But 
what,” continues the disappointed inquirer, “what availed the 
utmost neatness of the cup-bearer to my raging thirst? Of 
such opinions my ears were weary ; nor did they seem to me 
any better because finely spoken, nor true because fluently 
delivered, nor the mind wise because the expression of coun- 
tenance was fitting, and the speech urbane.”* Augustine was 
indeed pleased with the action and pathos of F'austus—with 
his natural grace, and his felicity in the choice of words— 
with the calmness of his intellect, and the evidence of his 
self-knowledge — but he was far from being satisfied with these 
qualities ; for he had learned long since, by the practice of 
his own art, “that a sentiment is not therefore to be esteemed 
true because it is eloquently stated, nor false because it falls 
in rough sounds from the lips.” What he now craved, was a 
solution of his difficulties; and he soon found that Faustus 
had none to offer. “When I brought forward questions 
vorthy to be considered and discussed, he very modestly de- 

clined to take upon himself the load. He was aware of his 
ignorance, and feared being led by discussion into a close 
place, from which there might be no escape, either by advance 
or by retreat.” Augustine, therefore, despaired of help from 
this wary and popular teacher, and, with the coming in of 
this despair, his confidence in the Manichaen doctrine was 
shaken. He now fell into even deeper perplexity, and began 
to doubt the possibility of a purely rational theology —the 
power of a human spirit to reach the seat, and scan the fea- 
tures of Uncreated Life, by “the plain and simple way of 
reason.” Something whispered in his ear, “Canst thou, by 
searching, find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection?” A suspicion sprang reluctantly up in his 

mind that his mother’s faith had been too hastily repudiated. 

And when he had gone over to Europe, had tried for a 
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season the doctrines of Plato, and had been tried himself by 
the rod of afiliction; when he had become weary of Rome 
and, passing on to Milan, had listened to Ambrose expound- 
ing the word of God and the belief of Christians ; when he had 
learned from this great bishop the folly of ascribing to the 
church every absurd dogma put into her creed by unscrupu- 
lous foes; and more than all, perhaps, when he had given 
earnest heed to the words and the life of Monica, who had 
followed him over the sea; then Augustine felt the founda- 
tions of his pride giving way, and the strength of his iron 
will ready to break ; then he found that God knoweth how 
to shoot arrows into the very heart; then, te use his own 
language, he “saw himself to be crooked and defiled, be- 
spotted and ulcerous,” remorse began to “ gnaw within, and 
he was confounded with a horrible shame.” “ As the light to 
sore eyes,” so were the beams of divine truth to his wounded 
spirit. Glimpses, indeed, he caught of possible rest ; but ‘it 
is one thing from the mountain’s shaggy top to see the land of 
peace, and quite another thing to enter there.” Augustine 
was a great offender in the sight of heaven, and now he saw 
in part the blackness of his guilt. Now first the great deep 
of his soul was broken up, and looking fearfully down between 
the parting waves he saw the wreck of many a dismantled 
hope and lost opportunity. Now he partly understood what 
he afterwards confessed by calling himself “a bitter and blind 
brawler against those writings which are honied with the 
honey of heaven, and lightsome with their own light,” and 
by charging himself, in deepest sorrow, with the sin of “ bark- 
ing against God.” 

gut “man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” As Augus- 
tine “grew miserable his Lord drew near.* Monica had 
never ceased to pray. In the darkest hour her faith had not 
failed ; much less can it now when the madness of sin is 
giving place to penitential grief, when the master’s voice is 
heard, and the evil spirit, * though it rend him sore and leave 
him half dead,” will surely come out of him. Soon after her 





* Ego fiebam miseror, et tu propinquior. (vi. 16.) 
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arrival at Milan he had made known to her his renunciation 
of the Manichaean error. She listened to his language with 
no surprise, though her heart rejoiced with serene joy ; for 
she had long anticipated this event, and now expressed her 
belief that he would become a Christian before her own 
death. Once, indeed, she had entreated a certain bishop to 
discourse with her son and refute his errors, but the bishop 
had wisely declined, saying, “ Let him alone awhile ; only 
faint not in prayer.” When, however, she insisted upon her 
request with many tears, he seemed a little displeased at her 
importunity, and said, “Go thy way, and God bless thee, for 
it is not possible that the son of these tears should perish.” 
This reply she accepted as an answer from heaven ; and now 
that answer was to be verified. Without aiming to describe 
the throes of anguish which Augustine felt during the long 
period of inner conflict preliminary to his conversion, we will 
only cite from his “ Confessions” a few sentences connected 
with that change itself. He was at the time in a small 
garden with a particular friend, Alypius. 

“Thus,” he says, “was I sick and sore at heart, accusing 
myself with unwonted sharpness, rolling and turning in my 
chair until itshould be wholly broken. . . . I said within my- 
self, ‘ Now let it be done ; now let it be done!’ and with the 
word I was entering into thy covenant. But I was not there; 
I hesitated to die unto death and live unto life ; the worse, to 
which I was accustomed, was stronger in me than the better, 
to which I was unaccustomed ; that moment of time in which 
I was to be a new creature filled me with greater horror the 
nearer it approached; yet I did not repel, nor turn away 
from it, but only delayed it. 

“The trifles of my former love retained me and tossed my 
garment of flesh and murmured softly : Will-you dismiss us ? 
From this moment shall we never be with you to all eternity ; 
From the present hour shall this and that never more be law- 
ful for thee forever? . . [heard them now indistinctly, not 
as those opposing me in front, but as those whispering to me 
from behind, and pulling me furtively, so to speak, that I 
might look back.” | 
29 
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“ When now by deep consideration I had drawn from its 
secret hold and heaped up insight of my head all my misery, 
a fearful tempest arose, bearing a great shower of tears. 
Thinking that solitude was fitter for the business of weeping 
and of pouring out all in words, I rose and left Alypius. He 
remained in astonishment where we were seated. Going to 
as remote a spot as possible, I prostrated myself, I know not 
how, under a certain fig-tree, and giving the reins to my tears 
the floods broke forth. How long? I cried, how long? to- 
morrow and to-morrow? Wherefore not now? Wherefore 
not this hour an end to wickedness ? 

“Saying these things, I wept with bitterest contrition of 
heart. And, lo, I hear a voice from a neighboring house, 
the voice of a child, chanting over and over the words, todle, 
lege ; tolle, lege —‘take up and read, take up and read. In- 
stantly, with changed countenance, I began to consider most 
intently whether children were wont in any sort of play to 
chant something of this kind ; nor did it occur to me that I 
had ever heard it. Checking my tears I rose up, inferring 
no less than that I was divinely commanded to open the 
scriptures and read whatever passage first presented itself. 
I seized the codex; I opened and read in silence the words 
on which my eyes first lighted: ‘ Wot in rioting and drunk- 
enness, not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying ; BUT PUT YE ON THE LORD JEsus cuRist, and make 
not provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof’ Nor 
did I wish to read further, for it was needless. Instantly, at 
the end of this sentence, as if by a light of security infused 
into my heart, all the shades of doubt vanished away.” 
(viii. 11, 12.) 

“Everywhere the greater joy is ushered in by the greater 
pain.”* Augustine having passed the crisis of submission 
Was conscious of a new life pervading his soul, and filling it 
with love and peace. The Holy One, who had finished the 
work of conviction, and had rectified the moral taste, now 
opened the fountain of blessedness, and dwelt as a divine 





* Ubique majus gaudium molestia majori praeceditur (viii. 3). 
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comforter in his spirit. The love of things temporal was ex- 
pelled by the sweetness of things eternal. “God,” he says, 
“did flash and shine and scatter my blindness.” “God 
entered into my mind sweeter than all pleasure, brighter 
than all light, and higher than all honor.” He was taken 
from the fever of the world and seemed to enjoy by anticipa- 
tion the eternal freshness of paradise. The Saviour “ breathed 
odors upon him, the odors of peace.” 

Alypius, his friend, was led to put his trust in Christ be- 
fore they left the garden. Hastening then to Monica, they 
indicate the facts and she rejoices; they describe the man- 
ner of their conversion, and she exults and triumphs, blessing 
Tlim who is able to do beyond what we ask or think. The 
days of her mourning were ended. Together now, mother 
and son, they went up to the house of God, and exulted, 
even to weeping, in the songs of Zion. 

But Monica did not tarry long in the flesh to rejoice with 
her son. The latter having resolved to abandon his profes- 
sion as a teacher, they presently set out on their return to 
North Africa. At the mouth of the Tiber they were com- 
pelled to wait for a ship to bear them across the sea; and 
here the mother died. Augustine thus describes one of his 
last interviews with her: “ But when the day drew near on 
which she was about to go from this life, it happened that we 
stood alone, leaning against a certain window which looked 
out upon the garden of our house ; and there we talked very 
sweetly together, alone; and ‘forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those which are before,’ 
we sought, with the present truth, what would be the future 
eternal life of the saints, ‘which eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard.” And we gasped with our heart after the supernal 
streams of the fountain of life, that bedewed thereby, accord- 
ing to our measure, we might, in some sort, compass so high 
a theme.” 

‘“ And when our discourse was so drawn out that the pleas- 
ures of sense, however sweet, seemed unworthy of mention or 
comparison with the blessedness of that life—raising our- 
selves with a more ardent love toward the same, we passed by 
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degrees through all things corporeal, and the heaven itself, 
whence sun and moon and stars shine upon the earth. By 
inward thought and by speech we rose thus high, and came 
to our own souls, and passed beyond them, that we might 
touch the region of unfailing wealth, where is the true life, 
the wisdom, by which all things were made ; and while we 
converse and pant aster it we touch it lightly, with the whole 
force of our heart.” 

“We were saying, therefore: If the tumult of the flesh 
would be still, the phantasies of earth and water and air be 
still, the poles of heaven be still, and the soul itself be still — 
passing beyond itself by not thinking of itself, if dreams and 
fancied revelation would be still, and every tongue and every 
sion be altogether still—if these were silent and Ze alone 
would speak, not through them but directly, that we may 
hear His word, not by tongue of flesh, nor by voice of angel, 
nor by sound of cloud, nor by the mystery of a similitude — 
but should we hear Him, whom we love zn these, speak with- 
out them, as now we reach forth and touch with swift thought 
the Eternal Wisdom which is over all—if this were con- 
tinued, and other visions far unlike were withdrawn, and 
this one should seize and absorb and bury its beholder in 
inward joys, so that eternal life should be such as this 
moment of intelligence which we longed for—thzs would be, 
would it not? the ‘ enter thou into the joy of thy Lord?” 

In this wonderful passage, how does the language of 
Augustine tremble and bend and sink beneath the thought! 
How does it become dark with excess of light, till we scarcely 
see, but only feel, that we are carried up and up, nearer and 
nearer to Him whom “no man hath seen, nor can see ; to 
whom be honor and power everlasting.” 

“ At this time,” continues Augustine, “my mother said : 
‘Son, for my part I have no further delight in aught of this 
life. What I do here any longer, and to what end I am here 
I know not, since my hopes in this world are accomplished.’ 
She was presently taken sick, and when asked by her female 
attendants. whether she were not afraid to leave her body so 
far from her own city, cheerfully responded : ‘ Nothing is far 
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from God 3; nor is it to be feared lest at the end of the world 
He will not recognize whence to raise me up.” 

“ With such feelings J/onica—a woman whose name the 
friends of Christ will not readily suffer to perish —fell asleep ; 
and her son, bereft and alone, went on his way to preach the 
faith which he once destroyed, to labor and plead with mighty 
intellect and burning heart for that cause which he had so 
often assailed. 

We have space left for only a bird’s eye view of the second 
half of Augustine’s life. He was now thirty-five years of 
age. After the death of his mother he returned by way 
of Carthage to Tagaste, and having sold whatever remained 
of the paternal estate gave the proceeds in charity to the poor. 
The next three years were passed in seclusion, applying all 
his energies to study, writing and devotion. This period of 
theological investigation, of silent thought, and of earnest 
drawing near to God, constituted a very important part of 
that spiritual training which fitted him to be a champion for 
the faith. The works written at this time drew attention to 
him as a zealous Christian and an able defender of truth. He 
was therefore, much against his will, ordained a Presby- 
ter, and thrust into public life. Yet before entering upon 
his ministerial labors, he spent another period in solitary 
study with particular reference to the work of preaching. 
This work he began in Hippo Regius ; and here, too, he be- 
came bishop soon after, and discharged the duties of his office 
with marked success during a space of thirty-four years. 
Mature in judgment, abounding in knowledge, rich in ex- 
perience, he wrought with untiring zeal in the field entrusted 
to his care, and plentiful were the sheaves which he was per- 
mitted to garner. His estimate of the pastor’s office may be 
learned from the following language: “ There is nothing in 
this life, and especially in this age, more easy, more agree- 
able, and more acceptable to men than the office of a bishop, 
a presbyter, a deacon, if its duties are performed at will and 
in a time-serving spirit ; but in the eyes of God there is no- 
thing more sad, more miserable, more damnable. So, too, 
there is nothing in this life, and especially in this age, more 
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difficult, more laborious, more dangerous, than the office of 
bishop, a presbyter, a deacon, if a man conducts himself 
therein as a true soldier under the banner of Christ; but 
there is nothing in the eyes of God more blessed.” 

Augustine’s lot fell in troublous times. Christianity had 
been cast into the furnace of persecution, “ heated one seven 
times more than it was wont to be heated,’ and had come 
out thence without a “ hair of her head singed,” or the “ smell 
of fire” upon her. But now she was tried by a more terrible 
ordeal. The craven spirits of paganism, having vainly en- 
deavored to destroy her outright, began to don her saintly 
robes, to mingle with her peaceful train, and to offer their 
cup of sparkling death to unsuspicious victims. With some 
of these foes Augustine was familiar. Ile knew their wiles, 
for he had been in their camp. When they ascribed an in- 
born virtue to the soul, and essayed to gild over the hideous 
deformity of sin, he was qualified to refute their teaching by 
close argument, by deep experience, and by the word of God 
which “liveth and abideth forever.” 

While it must needs be granted that Augustine had many 
faults —that some of his opinions were erroneous, and some 
of his actions wrong —it is well to remember also, that for 
more than thirty years he toiled with unflagging zeal for his 
Master. Ile preached almost daily, and his discourses were 
thoughtful, fervid, and eloquent. He wrote largely, and his 
productions sometimes display a keenness of spiritual vision, 
a depth of religious emotion, and a vigor of style rarely, if 
ever, surpassed, except by the pen of inspiration. At the age 
of seventy-seven, just before North Africa was rent from the 
Roman Empire and fell into the hands of barbarians, he was 
taken away by a desired and tranquil death from the evil to 
come, leaving behind him, as a legacy to mankind, volumes 
which have influenced the Christian world more than those 
of any other man since the apostolic age. 
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Articte [LV.—EVIL MADE SUBSERVIENT TO GOOD. 


Tuere is no doctrine more blasphemous against the Divine 
Character, or repugnant to every holy and virtuous mind, than 
that which would attribute to God the authorship of evil. 
And yet hardly less perilous would it be to all just views 
of the government of God, to suppose him overmastered or 
outgeneralled by it, or to believe with the ancient Persians 
that there are ¢zvo eternal, independent Causes— one of Light, 
the other of Darkness; one of Good, and the other of Evil— 
always working in antagonism, and neither subservient. There 
is no other difficulty in the whole range of Theology compara- 
ble to this supposition that the Supreme Being should have 
formed this fair earth without any overruling purpose in regard 
to Moral Evil, which, like a volcano, heaves and agitates alike 
the depths and surface of society, and shakes all earth from 
centre to circumference. 

The object of the present article is to consider to what extent, 
in our present state of knowledge, there are traceable the marks 
of an overruling purpose for Good, to which things apparently 
adverse and evil, are made subservient. 

That is remarkable Scripture in which the Psalmist, as if 
mocking at all the evil and suffering of the world, mighty as it 
is, seeing through all the iniquity of the world, vast as it is, yet 
beholding so great a preponderance of happiness over misery, 
such a revenue of good educed even from things evil, ex- 
claims: “The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord.” 
And so again: “The Lord is good to all, and his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works.” The writer seems to have been 
elevated to behold all things from the highest stand-point, 
where he sees the clouds and vapors of suffering and of sin 
rolling below and darkening the surface of the earth beneath, 
while yet the sun shines upon him in undisturbed splendor 
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and serenity above ; that is, he sees goodness traceable as the 
ultimate principle —the highest, and therefore the most com- 
plete, view of all things. Thus, “the tender mercies of the 
Lord are over all his works.” The question before us is, to 
what extent, by the tardy processes of Induction, we may be 
able to rise in the present state so as to view things from this 
lofty point of view. 

1. Very much of the evil of the world—even moral evil— 
is the abuse of something im itself good; that is, as it springs 
from the defective or excessive exercise of some of those facul- 
ties which, as they were originally planted and balanced by 
the great Creator, were by Him all examined one by one, and 
pronounced “ very good.” Ancient Philosophy made the ob- 
servance of the golden mean, the chief, and sometimes the 
essence, of all virtues. The Christian injunctions to “ be tem- 
perate in all things,” and “to let our moderation be known 
to all men,” give the sanction of Divine authority, as well as 
of Human philosophy, to what we assert. 

It is of the highest practical importance to all who are 
striving to lead a holy life, to know that the extreme opposite 
of many great sins may be just as far from right as the ex- 
treme of indulgence. Stubbornness is much condemned in 
Scripture, but that plasticity, that want of fixedness of pur- 
pose, which leaves a man as easily turned from virtue as from 
vice, is equally bad, and more despicable. The obstinacy 
of Pharaoh drowned him in the Red Sea, but the soft facility 
of Eli brought on his house, to distant generations, evils, the 
bare mention of which should make the ears to tingle. 

On the other hand, the extreme of a right is often a wrong, 
and the excess of a virtue frequently a sin. Pride is the ex- 
treme of self respect, and selfishness of that self love which is 
essential to our preservation, and is made a duty in that great 
command, * Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” Sin, 
then, is often a thing very much of degrees, and there is no 
possibility of leading a holy life without daily watchfulness 
that we indulge not any disposition, however natural or excel- 
lent, to a wrong degree, or at a wrong time, or in a wrong 
place. The highest excellence to which man can attain, is to 
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have all his powers and dispositions under the direct control 
of a strong will, and that will bowed reverently, at all times, 
before the will of God. 

2. Error is often the abuse of some truth. “There is truth,” 
says the author of Proverlial Philosophy, “in the wildest 
scheme that imagination hath engendered.” But a truth 
taken out of its relation to other truths, is often a practical 
falsehood. If a man would frame the most subtle sophistry, 
then, or deadly lie, it would not be that which is the most 
barefaced and complete departure from truth, but that which, 
conveying one false impression, is yet in all other respects 
the nearest possible approach to veracity. It would be a state- 
ment, perhaps all true as far as it goes, but with some fact 
quietly suppressed, or something unimportant swelled and 
colored in such a way as to alter-the proportions and effect of 
the whole. 

Almost all heresy or error wide-spread and popular, is the 
distortion of some truth. The fatalism of the Mahommedan 
or the Antinomian, is the abuse of the great truth of the over- 
ruling providence and purposes of God. Universalism arises 
from magnifying the mercy of the Supreme Being at the ex- 
pense of his justice, and easy would it be, by a few specious 
perversions, out of the great truths we are now discussing, to 
deduce that most false and fatal of all creeds, that sin pos- 
sesses little or no moral turpitude, because it is wrought out 
by faculties bestowed by God. 

3. There are now reasons for believing that what we have 
seen to be true in some cases, may be in fact a universal truth ; 
that is, that all sin ts the abuse of something m itself good, 
and that all error is the abuse of some truth. We are ad- 
vancing here perhaps upon the confines of solemn specula- 
tions, and would advance with cautious and unsandaled feet, 
for the ground is holy. But as we have seen that this is 
demonstrably so in part, there can be no radical objection to 
the principle on which the supposition lies. And as the ele- 
ments of human character and of moral science are in each 
generation better understood, we are continually finding new 
illustrations of the same general law. It is not presumptuous 
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to hope and to believe that sin and error are now with the 
Divine Being, and will at last be with us, all found resolvable 
into the abuse by excess or absence, or wrong position of ele- 
ments in themselves good. 

In nature, the most noxious and deadly gases are all of them 
not only harmless, but vitally essential somewhere in creation, 
and deadly only because not rightly adjusted and proportioned 
to other surrounding elements. So moral evil, deadly and 
wicked as it is, may, nevertheless, be but the abuse of those 
dispositions, those elements of our nature, which, if not abso- 
Intely essential to our existence, are at les st necessary to our 
being what we are, essential to the production of the highest 
forms of good. The winged lightning that shivers the strong 
oak, the fatal thunderbolt that rends the air and rattles 
through the sky, and slays proud, thoughtful man, is but a 
concentration of that mild fluid which invisibly pervades and 
permeates all the spaces of the atmosphere. That subtle 
agent, so harmless and so beneficial, the essence nearest like 
life, and seeming almost the thing itself—that element which, 
if withdrawn from the atmosphere, would probably occasion 
the instant destruction of all life—yet that, disturbed in its 
equilibrium, from being the seeming element of life, be- 
comes the most concentrated essence of death. Even so, 
there is not a moral fragment in the nature of man which can 
be spared, and yet there is not one so essential but that, if its 
proper equilibrium be disturbed, it may scatter in fragments 
his whole moral powers, dissevered and destroyed as the 
oak rent by the lightning, or leave him “a scorched, and 
desolate, and blasted soul,” to be a standing monument of 
the fearful elements of moral power for good or evil centred 





within him. Amid all the apparent confusion of nature, then, 
when we examine the most destructive essences, we find them 
reducible to elements of usefulness so generally that we set it 
down as a first truth, that all the elements of nature, however 
deadly or useless they may at present seem, will prove necessary 
and good in Creation somewhere. And this truth is found a 
key to many truths, one that is gradually unlocking the secrets 
of all nature to the philosopher, producing that constant and 
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prevenient faith in an underlying benevolent design as the 
great ultimate law of the physical world. And this leads to 
the discovery of the true design, in a thousand new instances. 
So completely, indeed, does this idea of an ultimate purpose 
of benevolence lie at the basis of all science, that when we 
have found that conjunction in which any element appears 
most useful and economical, we do not hesitate to assign that 
as its true and zrtended position in nature. Nor could any 
science exist for a moment without the recognition of this as 
a first principle. 

Thus, too, may we not unreasonably hope and believe that, 
in the moral as well as the physical world, evil is the result 
of the loss of that just equilibrium of the powers and disfo- 
sition of man, which, as first arranged in creation, reflected 
like a mirror the image of the Creator. 

4. Yea, further: as in the physical world those gases which 
seem the deadliest, are yet producing far more benefit in nature 
at large, so, in the moral world, there ts not a passion, not an 
element of our nature, that ever has been so perverted but 
as a whole, it shall produce a great preponderance of good 
in the world at large. The opposite of all this may indeed 
be true in the case of the individual sinner. Any power 
he possesses becomes the curse, if not the ruin, of him who 
does evil with it. But even then, on the whole, that very ele- 
ment shall produce a vast superabundance of good to the 
world at large, just as we have seen that the same lightning 
which kills the rash man who draws it down upon his own 
head, by purifying a thousand feculencies and _pestilential 
miasmas, clears and cures the air which millions breathe. It 
must, indeed, appear almost impossible for mortals like our- 
selves to frame the scales and to adjust, so as to weigh with 
accurate and impartial hand, the preponderance of moral good 
or evil in a world like this. There is something seemingly so 
boundless and infinite in every single sin, that it is hard to 
fashion the weights by which the estimate should be made. 
Easier might it appear to weigh the mountains in scales, and 
the hills in a balance, easier to measure the solid globe than 
one sin. Yet the earth has been weighed by science, and 
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there are figures taken down from the lips of Him who cannot 
lie, by which even the relative preponderance of moral evil : 
and good, in the present world, may be safely determined. 
When, in the parable of the tares, for instance, the servants 
ask their Lord, “ Wilt Thou that we go and gather them up?” 
their Master replies, “ Nay, lest whilst ye gather up the tares, 
ye root up also the wheat with them.” Here we are directly 
informed that, in the eye of God, the preservation of the good in 
the world is of greater moment than the destruction of the evil. 
And further: it is here intimated that, not only would 4n 
angel’s eye fail to discriminate with sufficient nicety, but also 
that good and evil are interwoven ip such complicated folds, 
and do so intertwine around the same elements, that the 
attempt to eradicate the latter, in its present state of devel- 
opment, would involve the necessity of destroying a more im- 
portant amount of the former; that is, an angel who should 
remove from the world all possible occasions of evil, would 
take away what produces a far greater amount of good— 
would uproot more wheat than tares. Such a representation, 
from such a source, may assure us that great as is the amount 
of evil in the world, it is vastly overbalanced by the good. 
To put this still more practically and palpably : if, in order to 
get rid of all its wickedness, you could banish from the world, 
and from the nature of man, all those elements from which he 
could possibly or does actually contrive to distil his own sin and 
damnation, you would leave the world, and the race of Adam, 
worse off than you found it, since you would have taken from 
man the capacity for all his highest virtues. If, in order to root 
out pride—that most universal and most deadly of sins —— you 
should take away from every human breast that principle of 
self respect of which it is the excess, it would not be a blessing, ° 
but a curse inflicted upon mankind. If, in order to be rid of 
the crimes and horrors of war, you should extract from human 
nature all those principles and feelings which prompt the 
strong to defend the weak, and to repel injustice and aggres- 
sion; should you eradicate all that combative force and 
courageous energy that make the very presence of difficulty 
an enticement to its mastery, and the imminence of danger 
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the parent of new vigor—it would be a curse, and not a 
blessing, to mankind. Or, could you assume the dominion of 
the world, and hurl every tyrant from his throne; and, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of political evils, should you destroy all 
law, and authority, and government, and reduce the wise man 
and the fool, the virtuous and the vicious, to an unprotected 
agrarian level, in substituting anarchy for tyranny, you would 
have brought on man a greater evil than you had cured. Or, 
if in zeal against idolatry, not content with overthrowing each 
graven image, you were to remove the feeling of veneration 
of which it is the abuse, would the world be better when it 
had attained to atheistic and brutish indifference to all re- 
ligion? Or would man be happier when he had ceased with 
delight to look up devoutly and confidingly to the great Cre- 
ator and Governor of the world ? 

We need not, then, assert that the Almighty could not have 
framed this Universe free from sin; that would be presump- 
tion, in our present state of being; but we may at least say 
that, as things are, the good vastly outweighs the evil, and that 
it ought to be a matter of daily adoration and praise on our 
part, that we are placed in just such a world as this, with all 
its vast capacities for happiness and misery, good and evil; 
since, measured in the most obvious and impartial scales, 
where sin hath akounded, grace and goodness have much 
more abounded. 

5. Having thus seen that those elements from the abuse of 
which evil springs, are in their use all necessary for the pro- 
tection of a vaster good, we turn now from the elements of 
evil to evil itself, and assert that very much even of the sim- 
fulness of man, wicked as it is in him, ts yet overruled of 
God so as to produce a greater good to the universe at large. 

The cruelty of Joseph’s brethren was the means of preserv- 
ing nations from starvation. And Paul’s persecuting journey 
opened the road to his regeneration. The fury of his malice 
gave pungency to his repentance, and zeal to his future labors ; 
made his conversion one of the clearest evidences of the truth 
of Christianity, and “a pattern to them that should here- 
after believe.” The fields of martyrdom have ever been the 
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nurseries of Christian piety, and persecution has proved a 
faithful nurse, rocking the cradle of the Church and matur- 
ing its strength. Never did earth bear upon its trembling 
crust-work so ponderous a load of guilt as when the Jews and 
Gentiles conspired together against the Lord and against. his 
Anointed. The multitudes cried, “away with him ;” Pilate 

rashed his hands, but could not wipe away the stain; Judas 
went out and hanged himself, Herod and his men of war 
crowned the King of Kings with thorns, and smote him 
and spat upon him. ‘Then all forsook him and fled and Peter 
denied and cursed, and they pierced his holy hands, and gave 
him vinegar to drink. They mocked his dying agonies, and 
thrust in the cruel spear, and the blood and water came 
from his side. Then did the guiltiness of man rise like a 
flood, and higher than at the Deluge. And the sun blushed 
in mid-heavens and hid his face from the awful scene; earth 
quivered to its centre like a conscious guilty thing, and as 
if trying to shake off the heavy burden of jts crime. And 
yet, guilty as were the perpetrators, has not that very cross 
been the source of highest blessings to the world? The 
blood and water then issuing from that side, still flow on; 
a fountain of peace and pardon and eternal life to untold 
millions. 

Nor is it merely in one or two accidental or special cases 
that the wrath of man has been made to praise God, or human 
guiltiness been overruled for higher good. It seems to be by 
fixed laws of the Divine government, that many forms of 
wickedness produce this effect; not only leading to their own 
punishment, but out of the carcass of the sin consumed to 
ashes on the funeral pile of retribution which itself had reared, 
that there shall arise, pheenix-like, from these very elements, a 
new form, not of evil but of good ; not tainted with its parent’s 
guiltiness, but purified as by fire, and decked with new 
plumage, and full of life and blessings not of mischief to 
mankind. 

When, indeed, we superficially view the progress of evil, 
how it reproduces itself and one sin begets another ; how it 
disturbs all the relations of life, and is propagated by example 
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and by precept, and a predisposition to it entailed hereditarily 
in the soul, it might all seem just the opposite of what we 
have stated, and more*like a rising tornado than an expiring 
phoenix. There it sweeps terrific and resistless, hewing out 
for itself a wild pathway of perfect desolation, strewed with 
the wrecks of all things virtuous and good. Or like the 
waves of ocean lashed to fury by the wind, each wave rising 
higher than the other, and bearing before it all that resists its 
progress. But One there is in nature who “hath set to the 
waves a bound that they may not pass over ;” and One there 
is who, in the kingdom of his grace hath said to each sin, 
“thus far shalt thou go but no further, and there shall thy 
proud waves bestayed.” The fierce tornado clears the atmos- 
phere, and, however great the local evil, does a more exten- 
sive good. This explains the permission of much of the evil 
around us. 

One sin, for instance, is often made to counteract another. 
War uproots the petty selfishness too common in peace. 
Even the most sneering infidel is made useful by this process, 
to Christianity. As the carrion bird preys upon the putrid 
carcass, so feeds he on the errors and the faults of Christians ; 
and as a scavanger is he necessary and useful to the Church. 
Voltaire and Paine, those buzzards of Christianity, have thus 
been useful men in their day. All the efforts of such act on 
the church but as the refining fire from which the gold 
emerges freed from its dross and brighter than before, more 
fit and sure to win the admiration of the world. There is, 
too, a law of elasticity, by which evil efforts rebound against 
evil itself. It is not an accident but an overruling law of 
God, by which the persecution of goodness and truth recoils 
upon the persecutor: by which, the blood of the martyrs 
became the seed of the church. The cruel Nero wrapped 
the saints of Jesus in garments of pitch and of tar, and 
burnt them as torches in his gardens by night, and he gave 
them as food to his wild beasts by day. But all this awoke 
pity for their fate, and admiration for their virtues, and in- 
dignation against his own wickedness, until it was found that 
he had lighted up in Rome a flame that he could not extinguish 
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but one destined to blaze higher and higher till it illuminated 
the whole empire. Queen Mary, too, sent hundreds to the 
stake at Smithfield, but in so doing only lighted the toreh of the 
Reformation, and laid the cushion on the Protestant throne 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

It is true some sins seem to become hereditary in individ- 
ual cases, but a far larger number are clearly just the reverse 
in society at large. One generation rebounds from the vices 
and excesses of the preceding, as if those elements of human 
nature which had been overwrought required to be fallow for 
a time, and to recover in calmness and in quiet their proper 
proportions in the character of man. As by a recuperative 
energy the exhausted soil recovers from the air the elements 
it had lost, and even more than pristine vigor for new and 
various productions ; even so the gospel, by a recuperative 
energy of its own, raises man up from the exhaustions of sin, 
and through repentance and regeneration place him above 
his original condition. 

Thus man emerges a renovated being, to exhibit new 
varieties and beauties of holiness, ‘and higher forms of spirit- 
ual strength and virtue. The graceful swan floating on the 
calm bosom of the lake, may dive her head in the dark waters, 
and ruffle for awhile the smoothness of their surface, but yet 
arises and flutters her proud wings, and shakes off with the 
waters the impurities that had soiled her plumage. Curving 
now her beauteous neck, whiter than ever from the re- 
cent baptism, with grace and beauty she beholds her own 
renewed image mirrored in the recovered calmness of the 
waters. So the Christian, regenerated by grace, the dark and 
disturbing influences of passion calmed, reflects with new 
beauty the long lost image of the Deity. 

6. Thus are we prepared to show, lastly, that it is to be 
received as the most probable opinion, that this is a@ universal 
principle of the Divine government, i. e., that the allwise 
God, by secret laws of his own, more vast and comprehen- 
sive than eye hath seen or ear heard, is educing through all 
the evil of the world, a higher majesty to his own manifested 
glory, and a greater good to the universe at large, than would 
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have been possible had sin never entered and man never 
fallen. Thus it is that “all things work together for good to 
them that love God,” and that “the tender mercies of the 
Lord are over all his works.” 

M. Guizot, in his Lstory of Modern European Civiliza- 
tion, has shown that there is hardly a system of the dark 
ages so barbarous but that it has contributed its quota to 
the virtue and refinement in which we live. Feudalism, 
for instance, has bequeathed us its chivalry and respect for 
the female sex ; barbaric violence, its sense of personal inde- 
pendence, the wild self-sacrifice of the Crusaders, the love of 
travel and enlarged ideas. The iron fist of monarchy has 
given settledness and stability to government; and the 
buccaneering commerce of free cities, representative freedom. 

Shail we then believe, what history proves, that all kinds o 
evil in the governments of the world have been over-ruled, 
yet ordained of God to the higher prosperity of society, and 
question what his word declares, that “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.” We may not see 
it now, but all the sinfulness of man shall eventuate in higher 
forms of holiness and virtue. 

Sin has given occasion for the illustration of some of the 
Divine attributes beyond what they could otherwise have been 
conceived to be, and has led, for instance, to that exhibition 
of the love of God in the gift of Christ. By exhibiting in the 
Deity such illustrations of condescension, love, compassion 
and forgiveness, it has caused them to be measurably re- 
flected in all Christians. It is the presence of sin that has 
caused holiness to seek to separate itselffrom all occasions and 
appearances of evil, and assume a living embodiment of an- 
tagonistic force in the Christian church ; yea, to acquire an 
ageressive and conquering power in the world, instead of 
remaining in the comparative insipidity of untried innocence. 
Sin it is which has given the occasion for all that is superior 
in chosen and self-sacrificing over instinctive goodness, the 
superiority of the heavenly paradise of the redeemed who 
have come through much tribulation, over the earthly para- 
dise of untempted man in Eden. 

30 
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By such examples in the church, society at large, the 
whole mass of mankind, will ultimately be carried forward 
here on this sin-stained earth, to higher degrees of moral 
attainments than, so far as we can see, could have been other- 
wise reached. Let us not suppose that society is destined to 
advance perpetually in civilization, in the arts and sciences, 
in government, in education, in everything else, and yet to 
stand still in religion. No! the world is destined to advance 
in morality, and virtue, and the knowledge of God — in every- 
thing which marks a high and holy character. Not as some 
dream, that men will ever outgrow the principles of 
Christianity, but that they will advance in carrying them out. 
More will be expected of a man in future ages, as more is 
now than formerly. Samson was a pious man in his day, 
without doubt. But such a Delilah-loving giant would not be 
endurable among us. Noah’s drunkenness, David’s adultery, 
Solomon’s polygamy, would be intolerable in this age. So 
even in the Christian church the deeds of the Nicolaitans 
would find none to excuse them in our days. There were 
things even about Martin Luther, principles he advocated, 
that he would be ashamed of were he alive now. And the 
piety of future ages will be as much in advance of what we 
see inthis day. Christian zeal and benevolence will doubtless 
be carried to much higher degrees. War will cease, and 
virtue, order, piety, hand in hand, march round the globe, and 
diffuse a peace, a refinement, a spirituality, through all classes 
of society, as far superior to anything now beheld as a com- 
pany of spirits, like Martin or Payson, would be to the child- 
ish inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. See what even a 
few years have done to render habits of intemperance gener- 
ally disreputable. Thus in turn will every vice be chased 
from society, and the least, the worst, the lowest in Christian 
countries be ashamed of things now practised by the excellent. 
Then there shall be light at eventide, and the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
shall be sevenfold. And the knowledge of the Lord shall, 
cover the earth as the waters cover the depths. But in that 
millenial state it will be seen to have been a holy hatred 
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of sin, that roused the church to her noblest triumphs ; 
that it was in special cycles of antagonism to evil, that 
society arrived at its loftiest heights and love of positive 
virtue. 

And it may well be hoped that in duration the good will 
as far overbalance the evil. It has been suggested, not with- 
out probability, that the thousand years of the millenium may 
be regarded as prophetic years of which each day stands for 
a year, or the whole for a period of three hundred and sixty- 
five thousand years of the ultimate triumph on earth of good- 
ness through Christianity. We may safely regard it as a defi- 
nite period put for an indefinite. There are many indications 
that the world of man is yet but in its infancy. Ages on 
ages will probably then roll round, thousands of ages of 
constant progress for mankind in virtue and holiness, the 
worst evil being better than now the highest good, until all 
present sinfulness, great as it appears, will be as nothing to 
the glory that shall be revealed through its means. And 
“the number of them that are saved” augmenting, age after 
age, to fill up that innumerable number that no man can 
number, shall make the whole history of that wickedness 
which seems now s0 startling, to sink into obsurity, while 
creation rings with ascriptions of glory to God. 

Such views may perhaps relieve the minds of some in re- 
gard to the permission of evil by the Divine Being. They 
may show that it is not omnipotent, but that where sin abounds 
grace does much more abound. They show in what sense 
and to what extent God permifs evil—not unlimitedly, not 
without an overruling purpose, and not as He ordains good. 
All good is the natural result, the regular and harmonious 
working, of the elements He has formed. Evil is the perver- 
sion of those elements, like the chords of a glorious old harp, 
untuned and struck by an untutored hand, grating forth harsh 
discord. Yet even this discord is all provided for. And just 
as the skilful player sets off his most perfect harmonies by 
contrast with momentary discords, so in the laws by which 
He governs all things, is it arranged that higher good shall 
grow out of all present evil. And thus, at last, when the 
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mighty Maker of the universe shall have reattuned the whole, 
and shall strike the strings, the whole creation, now groaning 
in its discord and confusion, shall yield forth one burst of 
recovered harmony that shall swell through all heaven, and 
vibrate among the everlasting hills—louder than a thousand 
thunders and lasting as the eternal ages. 

Nor should the consideration of such a subject leave us 
without many hints for our practical guidance. Let it not 
indeed lead any to speak or think lightly of the evil of sin, 
because it may be wrought out of elements of innocence, or 
overruled for higher ultimate good by God. “There is no 
poison so deadly that it serveth not some wholesome use,” 
yet who would say there was not death in Prussic acid, because 
extracted from peaches; or in the poison of the rattlesnake 
because a medicine may be extracted from it? Who would 
deny the dangers of a tornado, because it may afterwards 
clear the atmosphere; or play with the forked lightning, 
because electricity is in the air we breathe. Fire warms him 
who uses it, but will none the less consume him who abuses it. 
Water is wholesome to drink, but that does not render it the 
less likely to drown. Let none then trifle with the distinction 
between virtue and vice, or push aside God’s eternal demarca- 
tions between right and wrong. “He that breaketh a hedge, 
a serpent shall bite him.” 

Nor let any one suppose that God will not give the sinner 
the punishment due to his sins as an individual, because they 
may be overruled for good to the innocent universe around, 
thus by ingenious alchemy, as it were, extracting his own 
damnation out of those tender mercies which are over all the 
works of Jehovah. The Jews who put to death the Saviour 
were no less guilty, and no less punished because that death 
was life to millions. “ Him being delivered by the determi- 
nate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and 
by wicked hands, have crucified and slain.” 

If there is one truth in moral science more plain than 
any other, it is this: that each individual should in justice 
receive reward or punishment, according to the moral quality 
of his own conduct, and not according to the overruled effects 
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of it on the world at large. Whatever hopes we may have 
about the secret purposes of Jehovah educing good out of 
evil, this at least is his revealed purpose, more plain, more 
positive, and to us more certain than any other; that each 
shall receive the legitimate reward of his own actions—that 
“ what a man soweth, he shall also reap ;” if -to the flesh, cor- 
ruption; if to the spirit, life everlasting—that those who do 
wickedly and despise religion, will die in their sins and end 
in remediless ruin. 

But from these views we may learn to endure and labor 
with patience and hope. If even the little incidental good 
wrapped up in huge coils of wickedness, is not suffered to 
die out, but made to work together for good, how delightful 
must it be to labor in doing nothing but good. There isan 
immortality for goodness as certain as the immortality of the 
soul. Holy deeds die not like waves upon the shore. These 
are not obliterated as marks upon the sand, but they are graven 
in the rock with a pen of iron. The good man may die, his 
ashes may rot, his dust may be scattered, his name may be 
forgotten, but his good lives on forever. An alabaster box of 
ointment has embalmed to us the memory of a pious woman, 
and a cup of cold water shall not lose its reward. 

Five hundred years before Columbus was born, an old 
Icelandic, Vi-king crossed the western shores in his little bark 
and discovered America. He slept with his fathers. The 
wave of oblivion seemed to have closed over the track of. his 
vessel, and for centuries no results accrued. A rude tradition 
alone remained of his adventure. But that tradition reached 
the quick ear of Columbus, and fired a spark in his breast, 
and all that America is now, all that it ever will be, sprung 
from the story of that adventurous buccaneer. Then was it 
seen that his keel had ploughed a furrow in the cheek of ocean 
that never could be closed. Thus shall the story of each rare 
and good deed done produce consequences thousands of years 
after their authors are no more. Even good in things evil 
lives. A real good then never dies. It even embalms him 
who performs it. Thus it is that “the righteous are had in 
everlasting remembrance.” 
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This subject also develops cheering views of boundless 
progression towards infinite good as the great fundamental 
law which governs all things ; a law more powerful and all 
pervading than any other—a fact more universal than sin 
itself. All the records and vestiges of the creation show this 
to be the arrangement of the physical world. Open the great 
volume of nature, unfold the records of the stone-leaved book 
—geology—and as page after page presents itself, the fishes, 
vegetables, animals, show not indeed an atheistic “ develop- 
ment,” but creative progress ; higher forms of life, more com- 
plex and various proofs of an all-wise and benevolent Crea- 
tor. The same principle rules, too, in the moral world. 

Let faith in this great law of progress in the whole, fire each 
breast with hope and zeal for personal growth and progress in 
holiness. This hope and aim is the chief thing necessary for 
its attainment. Let him who feels a truth speak it boldly. 
Let him who sees a good action to be done, do it with his 
might. Throw it on the world, it will not die. He who labors 
for the increase of good, works in harmony with the highest, the 
most powerful and universal of all laws. Hence it is that such 
remarkable results have often attended such seemingly inade- 
quate means of doing good. If in physical labor a man takes 
advantage of the laws which govern natural agents, he multi- 
plies the power of his own hands immensely ; if in grinding 
his corn, he uses the gravitating power of water ; if in tun- 
neling a rock, he employs powder instead of a pick-axe, or 
in navigation, steam instead of the paddles of an Indian 
canoe, he multiplies the power of his hands a thousand fold, and 
accomplishes what would otherwise have been impossibilities. 
So in the moral world, he who works in accordance with God’s 
great purposes and laws, may be assured of an ultimate suc- 
cess a thousand times greater than he could naturally expect 
from his own unaided efforts. It was thus that the labors of 
twelve fishermen in Judea overturned the Pantheon in Rome. 
And it is thus that at this time the labors of a few despised 
missionaries are producing among the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands, and the millions of China and of India such aston- 
ishing results that we behold almost literally ‘“ nations born in 
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a day” to Christianity, and the greatest moral revolutions 
taking place in the lifetime of a single generation. 

What a glorious prospect does all this open before the 
believer in Christ, in view of death. If all things here are 
thus working together for good to them that love God,—if fire 
and the sword, and persecution and war, and false doctrine, 
and deceitful working, and all the trials and temptations that 
have ever assailed the church, are but the disfiguring scaffolding 
that is to be removed—the hay, wood and stubble that is to 
be burned—how magnificent must be the proportions of that 
heavenly building which is forever to remain. If the whole 
sum of our present afflictions are light and but for a moment, 
and not to be compared with that far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory which shall be revealed in us, we may 
judge somewhat of the splendor of the exalted bliss of those 
who are to be “ ever with the Lord.” If all the evil that is 
in the world, physical and moral, under which the wltole crea- 
tion now groaneth and travaileth, and from which as with 
outstretched neck it awaits deliverance, is soon to be but as a 


dark cloud floating distantly away at the edge of the horizon, 
or a kind of back ground to set off the picture, what must be 
the effulgence of that last great manifestation of the sons of: 
God when renovated nature awakes as from a dream? What 
the glories of the “new heavens and new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 
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Roman Orthoépy: A Plea for the Restoration of Latin Pronun- 
ciation. By Joun F. Ricuarpson, Professor of the Latin Lan- 
guage in the University of Rochester. New-York: Sheldon & 

Co. 1859. 





Turee rival systems of Latin pronunciation contend for the 
mastery in our American schools. 

1. First in time, and predominant in authority, is the English 
method, which came over with our ancestors from the mother- 
country,” and which still holds its place as the recognized 
system, not only in England,* but in a decided majority of our 
own colleges and universities—including, we believe, all those 
of New-England. The principle of this method, as stated by 
Walker—who was the first to attempt the reduction of it to a 
regular system of rules—is, “to follow the analogies without 
partaking of the anomalies” of the vernacular. 

2. The Continental, as an established and authoritative 
system of Latin pronunciation, is of comparatively recent 
origin, and mainly of American growth. It professes to follow 
the practice “prevailing in most of the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe”+; and it has been preferred to‘ the English 
by some of our leading institutions and grammarians, on the 
grounds of greater internal consistency, agreement with a 
much larger portion of the entire Republic of Letters, and a 
nearer approach to the original sounds of the language. 

3. And finally we have, as a fruit of later and almost con- 
emporaneous learning, the Roman system, advocated in this 





























* In the Universities of Scotland and Ireland the English method has never 
obtained full currency. 


+t Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, § 6. 
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little work of Prof. Richardson, and, by many other enthusi- 
astic scholars at home and abroad, maintained to be the only 
true method, and on that account alone, apart from all consid- 
erations of euphony or convenience, to be entitled to the prec- 
edence, in science and in education, of all its rivals. This 
system cannot be said to have been honored with any exten- 
sive recognition in authoritative quarters. We have heard of 
only two or three prominent institutions of learning, and those 
not of the greatest age and distinction, that have formally 
introduced it in the tuition of their students. It exists hitherto 
rather in the form of an earnest protest against continuing in 
our scheme of highest intellectual culture methods elaborately 
vicious and demonstrably false, and a “plea” for reform in 
the name of science and of truth. This is taking high ground ; 
and if the ground is tenable, this plea must soon become a 
demand. It is already awakening a widely extended interest 
—if not among professional Latinists, among all men of lib- 
eral culture and lovers of classical learning about them. One 
thing is very certain: such blows as have already fallen on 
the old methods, from the trenchant learning of Kraitsir* and 
Haldeman,+ the grave judicial authority of the North Ameri- 
can Review,t the elegant erudition and masculine force of the 
late Robert Kelly,§ and this lucid, calm and scholarly argu- 
ment of Prof. Richardson, must be met by something more 
than the dignified silence which is all that has yet been vouch- 
safed in reply, if the supporters of those methods would save 
their cause—we will not say themselves — from popular 
contempt. 

We do not claim to speak on the subject with authority, 
but we shall avail ourselves of the opportunity furnished by 
this publication, to look over the ground of the controversy, 
and to exhibit the argument as it appears to us at present 
to stand. 









* Significance of the Alphabet. Boston. 1846. Glossology. New-York. 
1852. 


t Elements of Latin Pronunciation, Philadelphia. 1851. 
¢ No, CXLII,’Art. v1, and No. CXLITI, Art. viz, (January and April, 1849.) 
§ Review of Haldeman on Latin Pronunciation, N. Y. Recorder, 1851. 
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In deference to the necessary limits of this article, we 
restrict our view to a single branch of the subject, viz: to the 
alphabetic sounds—the topic chiefly"mooted in the discussion 
hitherto, and on the decision of which all the rest will 
probably turn. 

The discussion may be greatly simplified at the outset, by 
disposing of the’ (so-called) “ Continental System ”—a thing, 
happily, not difficult todo. For Continental System, as such, 
there is none ; but as many continental systems as there are 
continental nations. There is a French method, a German, a 
Danish, a Dutch, a Spanish, an Italian, &c., &c., but there is 
no Continental method of pronouncing Latin. The question 
in the form in which it is stated in the grammars, as an alter- 
native between “English” and “Continental,” is an impos- 
sible issue; one which, so far from promising any satisfactory 
solution, cannot even be intelligently debated, and which has 
had the effect of greatly confusing the subject in the general 
mind. No man with the least pretension to logic, should 
allow himself to lift the pen in behalf of a Continental method, 
until he is prepared either to specifiy which one he means of the 
many equally entitled to the name, or to show by what adroit 
admixture of their elements he can produce a compound, 
harmonious in itself, and of authority superior to them all. 

The real issue is not between any mere conventional prac- 
tices, but between two principles of procedure, resting on 
opposite presumptions of fact, and underlying one the Roman, 
the other the English method. The doctrine of the Roman 
system is, that in reading, speaking and teaching the Latin 
language (now extant only in the written forms), truth and 
science require that we give it, as nearly as possible, its own 
sounds, and not those of any other tongue; it assumes that 
we have competent knowledge of those sounds, and can sub- 
stantially reproduce them. The English system, on the other 
hand, in common with all the methods prevailing on the Con- 
tinent, assumes that the true pronunciation of the Latin is 
lost, and infers that every modern people may, on grounds of 
convenience and national feeling, indeed must, in the absence 
of any common standard, follow in the oral utterance of that 
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language the laws of their own vernacular. Between these 
two positions our election must be made, if made at all, on 
scientific grounds. 

The latter doctrine, right or wrong, has in controversy the 
ninefold advantage of an actual, an immemorial, possession 
of the ground. The English, and all the read continental sys- 
tems, stand upon it together. Its necessary result has been 
that Latin, as a spoken language, exists for modern times in 
as many different forms as there are different living tongues 
employed by the cultivated nations. Any two of these forms 
will vary from each other just in proportion as the modern 
languages differ, in respect to alphabetic sounds, quantity, 
accent, or other phonetic elements. 

“We must not, however, fall into the mistake of supposing 
that the practice, with its multifarious progeny, sprang out of 
the doctrine, deliberately adopted and intelligently applied by 
scholars. The practice was a spontaneous growth from well- 
known historical causes; the doctrine an after-thought in apol- 
ogy for the practice. It must be borne in mind, that the 
Latin has been in continual use in all the countries of Western 
Kurope from the time when it was a living language: that its 
alphabet was adopted by those various nations at a period 
when there could have been no essential disagreement as to the 
value of its several characters ; that the orthoéopic diversities 
which distinguish the modern tongues are the result of divers 
phonetic corruptions which have crept into the popular speech, 
and which, by a natural reaction on the written language 
(whose forms once fixed would remain without change), 
have gradually vitiated the sounds of the letters themselves 
and variously modified all the laws of pronunciation. This 
was a slow and unconscious process for each vernacular; and 
it is easy to understand how, in the reading of Latin, embod- 
ied as it was in the same characters and taught in the same 
schools, a corresponding divergence from the original pro- 
nunciation should go on part passu, and be hardly suspected 
by any, until scholars of different countries being thrown 
together and attempting to use the Latin as a medium of oral 
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communication, found themselves speaking in mutually un- 
known tongues.* 

For four or five of the most western nations on the conti- 
nent, this difference, though by no means inconsiderable, is 
still immeasurably less than that which separates the English 
from them all. The Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and French, 
for example, are all immediate daughters of the Latin, and 
received their literary development under predominant Ro- 
manic influences; while the German, having early appropri- 
ated the Roman alphabet to its own use, has held the charac- 
ters to their primary value with the same firmness with which 
as an original or homogeneous language, it resists ald change. 
Orthoépic changes, of the sort just alluded to, have indeed 
taken place in them all, and changes in diverse directions, 
developing separate peculiarities in each. Still they all retain 
a tolerable degree both of uniformity among themselves and 
of agreement with the ancient Latin. They preserve sub- 
stantially the same pronunciation for all the vowels,+ and for 
most of the consonants. Even where adulterations have 
taken place, they will be found, owing to the common influ- 
ences which have developed them, to affect for the most part 
the same elements in the different languages, and in cor- 
responding modes, although with minor variations ; as e. g. 
in the several modes of sibclating certain consonants, viz: the 
gutterals ¢ and g before e or ¢, ch (Greek ¥,) in all situations, 
the lingual ¢ before 2 semivowel (in —¢a, —tze, -tio, &c.,)—and 








* Erasmus se adfuise olim commemorat cum die quodam solenni complures 
principum legati ad Maximilianum Imperatorem salutandi causa advenissent ; 
singulosque Gallum, Germanum, Danum, Scotum, ete., orationem Latinam ita 
barbare ac vaste pronunciasse, ut Italis quibusdam nihil nisi risum moverint, 


qui eos non Latine sed sua quemque lingua locutos jurassent.—[ Middleton de 
Lat. Lit. Pronune.| These Italians seem delightfully unconscious that they are 
5S 
themselves involved in precisely the same condemation which they so com- 
} 
placently mete out to others. 


t The only important exception is that of the French uw; and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that, in pronouncing that vowel in Latin words, the French do not 
follow their vernacular usage, but give it nearly the ancient sound (= Eng. 
oo), a sound which the other Romanic languages retain pure. 
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in the general breaking down of quantity and substitution of 
accent as the criterion of metre. 

The English also, while yet the pure Teutonic Anglo-Saxon, 
adopted the Roman alphabet, and to each of its characters, as 
we have every reason to believe, assigned at first the proper 
original power. But in its literary development, though on 
one side strongly affected by Romanic languages, and to some 
extent directly by the Latin, the English was never subjected 
to the Roman rule ; nor has it received any part of its essen- 
tial “forms and pressure” from a Roman mould. Remote, 
insular, vital with an unconquerable native vigor—the vigor 
too often of a stubborn will alone—only partially chastened 
and guided by any delicacy of physical or intellectual organ- 
zation, and swept during its whole formative period by many 
variant and powerful influences, from within and from without, 
often crossing each other, sometimes directly colliding—now 
affecting one and now another part of its vocabulary or its 
grammar—it is not a matter of surprise, that its entire orthoépy 
should not olny have drifted far away from the starting-point of 
common uniformity, but have been thrown at the same time 
into a chaos of internal irregularity and confusion. All of its 
vowels and many of its consonants now represent, not each 
one, but each several sounds ; and in most cases the secondary 
and recent pronunciation has usurped the first place, and _be- 
come the predominant and “regular” sound. Its digraphs 
less often agree than disagree with its dipthongs. One letter 
sometimes does service for two, and still oftener two for one ; 
and for several perfectly simple and distinct oral elements 
there are either no characters appropriated, or in practice they 
are arbitrarily replaced by others. Its accentuation mean- 
while vacillates confusedly between two incompatible princi- 
ples, the emphatic or logical (Teutonic), and the phonetic or 
rythmatical (Pelasgic); and as for quantity, the distinction, 
though not absolutely lost, has lost its significance, and is 
determined by conditions essentially unique and widely sepa- 
rating the English from the classical tongues.* Even for 









-~_ 


* A striking evidence of the obscurity in which this distinction of quantity 
has become involved, and a fertile source in turn of increased confusion, is the 
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domestic use, its laws of pronunciation, though fixed and 
unbending, almost defy codification ; while for acquirement 
by foreigners, the English pronunciation is the standing puzzle 
of the world. It is simply absurd to speak of applying the 
system of English orthoépy, as a whole, to the utterance of 
of any other speech, particularly to one like the Latin, marked 
according to universal testimony by the greatest simplicity 
and consistency of phonetic structure. It is only by adopting 
a very loose and pliable principle of accommodation, like that 
of Walker above alluded to,—“ according to the respective 
analogies of the living languages, without partaking of their 
anomalies,” —that the English Latinists are able to lay down 
any rules on the subject ; and the best result they have ever 
attained, in the first place, does perpetual violence to the har- 
monies of the ancient structure, and, in the second place, 
makes the Latin-speaking Englishman a barbarian to the 
scholars of every other land, and them barbarians to him.* 
- On the former of these facts we shall have more to say 
hereafter ; it was an awkward sense of the latter, probably, 
that originated the idea of a Continental method, and that 
gives it favor, especially on this side of the Atlantic. The 
insular self-sufficiency of the Englishman bore him stiffly up 
under the inconveniences of the isolation, and made him 
stubbornly insensible to any disadvantages in his method, as 
compared with those of his neighbors across the channel ; while 
even a reasonable national pride would render it quite impos- 
sible so long as the principle of vernacularising was avowed by 





strange perversion by English grammarians of the very terms which express 
it (“long” and “short’’), to designate varieties not of time, but of form or 
quality in vowel-sounds. Thus we are told (Murray, Eng. Gram., ch. 1, § ii,) 
that “A has four sounds: the long (heard in fate), the short (in fat), the 
middle or Italian (in far), and the broad (in fadl.”) The last two of these 
sounds are as uniformly long as the®first ; and even the second is long before a 
single r, as in fare, (comp. farrier). 

* “Tt is reported of Scaliger that when he was accosted by a Scotchman in 
Latin, he begged his pardon for not understanding him, as he had never learned 
the Scotch language! If this were the case with the pronunciation of a 
Scotchman, which is so near to that of the Continent, what would he have said 
to the Latin of an Englishman ?”—[ Wadker’s Key to Class. Pron., Introd. 


\ 
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all, that he should abandon his vernacular for another’s.* The 
spirit of American scholarship, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially cosmopolitan (or should be), and its connections with 
the European Continent have of late been far more intimate 
than with England. It was natural that we should feel more 
sensibly and more uncomfortably this separation from the 
scholars of the Continent, and that a “ Continental system ” 
should be welcomed by many as a means of bridging the 
chasm. The implied treason against the venerable authority 
of the English Universities, against ancestral usage and the 
honor of the mother-tongue, was justified by the conviction 
that the same step that brought our Latin pronunciation into 
greater harmony with the methods prevailing on the Continent, 
carried it just so much nearer to an accordance with the orig- 
inal speech ; a conviction abundantly sustained by philology 
and the consent of the learned. 

But, after all, the Continental method was a mere fiction — 
an expedient — presenting no new principle for scientific con- 
sideration, partial in its aim, and unsatisfactory in its results. 
As interpreted by the practice of its advocates, it means simply 
to adopt the vowel sounds common to certain languages spoken 
on the Continent, leaving dipthongs, the variable consonants, 
and every thing else, without any rule or thought whatever, 
to vernacular analogy, accident, local usage, or individual 
caprice. It ignores all the other languages of Europe, and all 
the consonantal peculiarities of the Romanic languages, or 
slurs them over as “ only slight diversities,”+ not needing any 
particular notice. To illustrate the inadequacy of such a basis 





* Thus Walker, again: “The English may well be allowed to follow their 
own pronunciation of Greek and Latin, as well as other nations, even though it 
should be confessed that it seems to depart more from what we can gather otf 
the ancient pronunciation, than either the Italian, French or German. For whv 
the English should pay a compliment to the learned languages (!) which is not 
done by any other nation in Europe, it is not easy to conceive ; and as the col- 
loquial communication of learned individuals of different nations so seldom 
happens, and is an object of so small importance when it does happen, it is not 
much to be regretted that when they meet they are scarcely intelligle to each 
other.” 


t And. & Stodd. Lat. Gram., ch. 1, § 6. 
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for a scientific “system,” or even as a practical guide to the 
learner, it will be sufficient to glance at the facts—the element 
of this discussion most deficient in the books. 

The following table will exhibit the salient orthoépic differ- 
ences among the languages referred to. We throw minor 
variations and niceties out of the account, and limit the com- 
parison to the predominant sounds of certain dipthongs and 
consonants very frequently occurring in the Latin. But it 
will be seen, we think, that the “slight diversities” which 
remain are such as to be utterly irreconcilable in any single 
system. 

The first column contains the characters to be illustrated, 
the others, representations of the sounds assigned them.* For 
convenience of comparison, we append the English pronun- 
ciation in parenthesis : 


French, Spanish. Italian, German, 

au, (aw) 6 ou ou ou 

ae (2), (é) ||(Germ. a) ||(ay) (ay) |(Germ. ii) 

oe (ce), (é)  |\(Germ. 6) ||(oi) \|(0i) (Germ. 6) 
~ ¢, before e or #, (s) ‘ th tech ts 

i0* ee (j) (guttural) j g (hard) 

a. * " (s) sth sh sh 

ti, beforea vowel, (sh) sé té té tsé 

j; (j) (guttural) &(vow.)  y (cons’t) 

ch, (tech) s teh k kh 

sch, (sk) 8s sk sk sh 

qu, (kw) k kw kw 

s, between vowels, (z) 8 Zz Zz 

Z, (z) 2 th dz, ts ts 


We have no disposition to exaggerate the importance of 
these discrepancies. They certainly do not affect a majority 
of the oral elements ; but let any one, after uttering the sounds 
assigned to each character in this table (reading across the 





*In the absence of any standard characters, we represent the sounds by 
familiar English equivalents, according to the following scheme: 

a& (hate), a (hat), & (be), & (bed), i ( fine), i ( fin), 5 (no), 6 (not), a (cue), i (cur), 
ah (pah!), aw (paw), ay (aye), 60 ( pool), 56 (wool), oi (foil), ou ( forw), k (kin), 
g (give), th (thin), dh (this), ts (fits), dz (adz), tch (witch), j (joy), s (sink), z 
(zinc), sh (ship), zh (azure), kw (aw-kward), sk (skip), kh (Gr. 7). 

|| Not heard in English, 
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page), consider how continually one or other of them recurs 
in every Latin sentence, and he must feel how little entitled 
to the name of a system of pronunciation that is which leaves 
so much unsettled. 

sut the thing admits of a very simple test. We take down 
our Virgil, and open at random. We are at the beginning of 
the first book of the Georgics. Let us commence reading 
“Continentally.” We are at a stand in the very heading ‘of 
the page, in the very names of work and author: 











“P, VIRGILIT MARONIS 
GEORGICON,” 









Assuming that we have command of the vowels—that our 
emancipation from the bondage of English analogy is sufficient 
even to ensure our giving to the first ¢ in Virgilid its proper 
Continental sound of ¢ in pin (not berd), and to the first o in 
Georgicon the sound of 0 in no (not nor)—still what shall we 
do with the » and the g’s? Shall we say Virzhilii Zhorzhicon, 

“with the Frenchman? or Virjilii Jeorjicon, with the Italian? 
Firgilii Georgicon (the g’s all hard), with the German ? 
or Bhirghilii Gheorghicon (the v a half b, and the g’s all as- 
pirated), with the Spaniard ? 

Leaving the question as the system leaves it, unanswered, 
we pass on to the inscription : 


















“AD 
C. CILNIUM M.ZCENATEM,” 
















and again we are at sea. How shall we call the poet’s friend, 
on the Continental plan? Every one else has his answer 
ready. Englishman: “ Ka-yiis Sil-ni-tis Mé-cé-nis.” French- 
man: “ Ki-yoos Syl-ni-oos Ma-sa-nis.” Spaniard: “ Ki-yoos 
Thil-ni-oos Ma-tha-nis.” German: “ Kah-yoos TsYl-ni-oos 
Mi-tsa-nis.” Italian: “Kah-yoos Tchil-ni-oos Mahy-tcha-nis.” 
The Continentalist alone is dumb; and his is ? embarras du 
richesse. He has all the rest to pick from—a goodly Variety 
surely— but he has no principle to guide him in the selection. 
He will probably fall back on his English; but thereby he 
sacrifices his Continental pretensions, and becomes insular as 
at the first. 7 


31 
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Now let us have a taste of the poem itself. Take the first 
tive lines for a sample: 
Quid faciat letas segetes, quo sidere terram 
Vertere, Meecenas, ulmisque adjungere vites 
Conveniat : que cura boum, qui cultus habendo 
Sit pecori; apibus quanta experientia parcis ; 
Hine canere incipiam. 
So it is written; how shall it be spoken? Awd or kid? 
. fasiat, fashiat, fatchiat, fathiat, or fatsiat? létas, latas, or 
liy-tas? sejetez, sezhetez, seghetes, or segetez? hwo or ko? sidere 
or sidhere? vertere or fertere? adzhunzhere, ad-hhun-ghere, 
adiunjere or adyung-ere? habendo or ’abendo? experien-she-a, 
experven-tse-a, OY experien-te-a? parsis, partchis, parthis, or 
partsis? ce., &c.* We will not pursue this scrutiny. Take 
the poem, if you still are sceptical—or any other Latin work 
and let your eye run over a page or two, and you can not 
fail to see how perpetually such questions must recur, nor to 
























*It may be well to state just here, lest we should be suspected of arguing 
in the dark, that we are perfectly aware that the ‘scholars of these several 
countries are none of them at all consistent and thorough in applying their 
“ vernacular analogy” to the Latin. Some of the French follow the French 
usage in pronouncing gw as &, others give it the ancient sound kw; some of 
them of late make the g hard even before e and é, others continue to pro- 
nounce it in that case like 7, to which they all agree in assigning the French 
sound zh, The Spaniards, again, in their own language, make ¢ (before e or ¢), 
and also z, a lingual or dental aspirate (= ¢h), but not so in reading Latin ; nor 
do they gutturalise g andj. Ch retains, among them all, more or less of its 
ancient sound kkh—even the English shrinking in Greco-Latin words, from 
crushing it between their teeth after their own barbarous “analogy.” Other 
irregularities doubtless prevail in various Continental localities, which our 
argument ignores, But we are not responsible for these departures from their 
avowed principle ; nor can we be supposed even to know, without instruction, 
just at what points the heart of each fails him in this general desecration of 


the venerable tongue, which is “the mother of them all.” It merely brings 









to light new difficulties in the practical application of the Continental system. 
which is theoretically responsible for a solution of them all. 

It is a curious fact, however, (as was above remarked of the French pronun- 
ciation of the Latin u,) that in all these cases where modern usage rejects the 
vernacular analogy, it does so in favor of a pronunciation which is either the 
ancient Roman sound itself or some intermediate step in the downward process 
of corruption. To this we may have occasion to refer hereafter, in considering 
the proofs which authenticate the true or Roman system. 
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wonder at last how men, accustomed to exact philological 
studies, could for a moment have been beguiled, by a plausible 
name, to believe in so impossible a thing as a Continental 
systeM Of Latin pronunciation. 

But it was as impossible for such a scheme to be generally 
satisfactory, as it had been for scholars to be insensible of the 
absurdities of the English method. It has never been accepted 
in the schools—less, we fear, from any clear apprehension of 
its imperfections than from that dignified vs ¢nertie@ which 
goes in the schools (and elsewhere) by the name of conserva- 
tism, and which attaches much weight to the objection of “in- 
convenience ;” and it could not well fight its way to recogni- 
tion, for it had no ground to stand on. It has had therefore 
the usual efiect of arbitrary expedients and sciolistic compro- 
mises, that of adding one new schism to the prevailing disorder 
and increasing the confusion it professed to compose. 

Considering the importance claimed for the exact, scientific 
study of language in our educational scheme, and for Latin 
as the proper basis of that study, nothing could well be more 
discreditable than the state of our Colleges in this thing. In 
the English Universities, there is at least an assertion of au- 
thority, that makes itself obeyed, whether respected or not ; 
and there is the convenience of comparative uniformity in 
the result. With us, indifferentism is the creed of the profes- 
sors, and chaos reigns in the schools. We still shrink timidly 
from the hazards of reform, but we have long since lost all 
the advantages of conservatism. Most of the Colleges adhere 
nominally, to the English method ; a few favor the “ Conti- 
nental ;” but neither the one nor the other, so far as we can 
learn—and we have taken pains to inquire—is any where 
enforced. Practically, the pupils are left to decide the ques- 
tion, each for himself. What knowledge they possess, or what 
habits they have acquired, they have picked up at a thousand 
irresponsible preparatory schools, whose masters are left with- 
out the restraints of any competent authority,— possibly to 
the exercise of a superior judgment,— more probably, to the 
blind guesses of ignorance or the fantastic inventions of 
caprice. 
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We are aware that to this charter of largest liberty granted 

to Young America, to make a Latin after “his own sweet 
will,” there is usually appended the proviso that he must select 
some one system and adhere consistently to the election he 
makes. But we are compelled to estimate the value of this 
restriction in the light of two or three patent and potent facts, 
viz: that neither of the conflicting systems is thoroughly con- 
sistent with itself, that both start with an implicit denial of 
any factual basis on which to build a truly consistent practice, 
and (above all) that the instructor is usually without any such 
decided and earnest convictions on the subject as alone would 
ensure strictness in his supervision of his pupils. With the 
actual result we are all familiar. All know, who know any- 
thing of college interiors, that in most of them, next to nothing 
is taught and nothing is thoroughly learned on this perplexed 
question of the Latin pronunciation ; and that while wn iformity 
is the stereotyped plea of the opponents of reform, the only 
uniformity actually left is a uniform slovenliness, ignorance 
and indifference respecting the entire subject. 

So much for the “Continental method” and its effects. 
While we are prepared to concede the only advantage ever 
seriously claimed for it, viz: a vowel system in the main 
accordant both with the ancient Latin and with its Romanic 
descendents in South-western Europe, we must cordially 
acquiesce in the verdict which has practically been rendered 
against it, on account of its fatal deficiencies in principle and 
its pernicious effects in practice. 

We go back then to the issue which we already stated 
to be the only one that admits of intelligent debate —that, 
namely, between the principle of the modern or vernacular 
pronunciation, and the principle of the true or ancient Roman ; 
or rather between the presumptions of fact on which they 
respectively proceed. No scholar can fail at once to perceive 
how vital to the vernacular theory is the postulate that the true 
pronunciation is lost; no grammarian would ever justify it 
on any other ground. For the sounds of a language are the 
substance of the language, are the language itself; its written 
forms are at best but the dress it wears in books. Fitted 
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orignally to the audible substance, wherein resides the subtle 
life-principles, the soul of speech—its power and its immor- 
tality—these outward shows, “ these trappings and the suits,” 
may indeed determine the shape of a language, and aid us in 
reproducing it ; but they are not the thing itself. Nor is a 
language ever truly taught, except by the teaching of its true 
pronunciation. 

The very nomenclature of grammar might teach us in this. 
The power of a letter is the sound which it symbolizes, and so 
perpetuates ; the power of the language is the power of its 
sounds. When the knowledge of the sound is gone, the letter 
is an insignificant, valueless scratch. What is true of every 
letter separately, must be true of literature, which is but an 
ageregate of letters. The significance, value, power of a 
written language is to be sought for in its pronunciation, and 
there only will be found. A language whose pronunciation 
is really lost, is “dead” indeed—the shrivelled skin of the 
chrysalis when its winged occupant has fled—the husk without 
the kernel, which gave it shape and being, and whose preser- 

ration was its only use; “a branch cut off” from the vital 
whole of human speech, that glorious growth of the ages 
that many-voiced utterance of the universal thought and 
heart, binding in profoundest unity the generations of men, and 
leading the soul of humanity back to its fathership in God. 
A language whose pronunciation was completely lost, would 
be no language—would not be worth the teaching. 

No one imagines the pronunciation of the Latin to be 
“Jost” in any such sense as this. We snow that the power 
of a majority of its letters has been preserved in those modern 
languages which have borrowed, not only its alphabet, but a 
large part of its vocabulary ; and that even of those letters 
which no longer in the modern languages .symbolize their 
ancient proper sounds, the power is not so much destroyed as 
corrupted and impaired. So that in the most adulterated 
forms it has ever taken on in the schools of modern times, it 
has been adulterated Zatzn still, and there is consolation in 
that. But, by just so much as has been lost of the proper 
force of its characters, by so much is the Latin dead. and 
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gone ; by as much as in our teaching we substitute the modern 
corruptions for the original sounds, by so much we fail to 
teach either the Latin or any other tongue—by so much we 
teach jargon, and not language ;* by so much we pollute the 
stream of science at its fountain-head, and who shall tell what 
will be in the end thereof? The point we here make is this : 
that in education nothing but absolute necessity can justify 
us in such aberrations from fact. If all knowledge of the fact 
is really lost, there is nothing left for us but to acknowledge 
our ignorance and do the best we can. If not, it is worse 
than weak, it is criminal to put out the light of truth, and 
blindly lead the blind. 

Prof. Richardson, and others who preceded him, have shown 
by a profusion of apt and convincing examples, the pernicious 
effects of the English pronunciation—how barbarously it mis- 
represents the language as respects both its euphony and its 
significance ; how perpetually it compels the violation of its 
laws of quantity ; how fatal it consequently is to the rhythm 
of its verse, and to the grand, but simple harmonies of its 
prose ; what a needless vail of obscurity it throws over its 
beautiful grammatical mechanism, and the interior structure 
of many of its compound and derivative words. Iraitsir has 
struck a profounder thought, when he urges that “the true 
pronunciation of languages brings out their intrinsic affinities, 
their [reciprocal] approximation as they approach their origin 
in time, their common essential properties and their identifi- 
cation at the centre of the mind: so that many languages can 
be learned at once, when treated in a reasonable way, 7. e., in 
keeping with their life-principle—more rapidly, more thor- 
oughly, more pleasantly, without injuring the mind, than any 














* Imagine the experiment tried upon any other language. Suppose the 
French, for instance, to be taught with a pronunciation “conformed to the 
analogies, but not partaking of the anomalies” of the English ; and what 
would be the result ? Would it be French? Would it be English? Would 
it be language? Would it be a fortunate foundation for a course of philolgical 
training? And yet French is in every respect as near the English as the Latin 
is, identical in the majority of its alphabetic sounds, differing only in its vowels 
and a few of its consonants. 
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one language can be acquired when isolated, cut off from the 
universal principles of speech.” There is sound philosophy, 
and sound sense in these suggestions, and their practical force 
will be appreciated by the reader very much in proportion to 
the breadth of his researches in philology, the depth to which 
he has fathomed the true uses of language and of its study, 
and the experience he has had in attempting to unlock to the 
youthful inquirer the heart of its mystery. He certainly is 
not fit to teach a classical language who does not recognize 
and feel their truth and weight. 

5ut, at this point of our argument, we pass by all questions 
of utility and scholarly self-respect, and plant ourselves on the 
single consideration of morality. If knowing the true pro- 
nunciation of the Latin, or having the means of knowing it, 
we teach a false pronunciation, we therein teach a lie; and 
sorry should be to think that those to whose hands are en- 
trusted the sacred interests of education, who sit in the very 
Temple of Science, and minister as her interpreters to crowds 
of ingenuous and confiding votaries, and who by their example 
do infinitely more than by their precepts, to guide the aspira- 
tions and mould the characters of youth, would knowingly 
pervert her utterances—would teach untruly anything which 
they thought it needful to teach at all—would teach the false- 
hood deliberately, elaborately, day after day, and to the bitter 
end, and take the risk of the mental and moral consequences 
upon those committed to their charge. In presence of this 
thought, all considerations of convenience, of authority, of 
antiquity, of nationality, of popular appreciation or of relative 
importance vanish ; and the sacred claim of truth stands out 


s 


alone imperative, decisive.* 









* We subscribe with hand and heart to the following earnest language of 


Dr. Kraitzir on this theme + 

“It may be asked, of what importance is this recommended change [to the 
true pronunciation of Latin]? This question can fairly be met by the counter 
questions ; Of what importance is the mis-pronunciation which is now about 
one hundred and fifty years old ?. Of what importance are disharmony, caco- 
phony, falsehood, and al] other evil things connected with and resulting from 


the vulgar practice? If it be not enough to answer, that, in a harmonious uni- 
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What would be thought of a mathematician or a physi- 
cist who would knowingly leave in his scientific instructions 
an element of falsehood, and of pervading falsehood, requiring 
repetition at every step, and vitiating every process and every 
result, and plead in apology that it was of minor importance ; 
that it was an ancient and widely extended error, or that to 
expunge it from his lectures would be a matter of trouble and 
inconvenience? And is philology less a science of fact than 
Algebra and Geometry, than Chemistry or Astronomy? Will 
grammarians admit that the sanctity of truth is to be less jeal- 
ously guarded in the sphere of language, the voice of the soul, 
than in the domain of material nature? Or can they expect 
that faithlessness or apathy on their part will be less surely 
visited by the retributive contempt of men, or that more 
terrible penalty with which nature avenges the violation of 
her verities in the mental and moral debasement of the trans- 
gressor ? 

We would fain believe that such questions could receive 
but one answer in theory at least 





as to the practice, we fear 
that is past praying for—from every college, and every college 
instructor in the land. If so, the discussion is narrowed to a 
single point. Js the true pronunciation of the Latin lost ? 
We certainly shall surprise no one acquainted with the present 
state of philology, by answering unhesitatingly in the negative. 
The ancient Latin pronunciation is not lost, in any sense that 
ean justify so violent a procedure as the abandonment of all 
attempt to reproduce it, and the substitution of that which 
from the very nature of language can never replace it. 

It would be idle to assert that we possess the means of an 
absolutely exact reproduction of the living Latin tongue. 
The living Latin was not a fixed, but a variable quantity. It 
changed perpetually with the progress of the national devel- 








verse truth and consistency cannot fail to be useful, simply because they com- 
ply with the laws of the human mind and ear, we can but refer the reader to 
what has already been said, and to what is yet to follow. The philosopher 
whose single aim is ¢ruth, and who devoutly believes that there is no fact which 
does not cover an infinite depth, no truth without infinite living consequences, will 
need nothing more.” —[ Glossology, p. 39. 
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opment, separating itself by slow degrees from the parent 
stock as a branch from the trunk, growing more full and strong, 
more clear and harmonious as the natural self-consciousness 
became more pronounced, intelligent, and rich, responding 
somewhere to every touch of influence from without, unfolding 
new features from within at the behest of fancy, fashion, the 
reigning philosophy or the popular taste, and slowly breaking 
down at last, at all its frangible points, in the general 
process of national decay. This flow of mutation—or rather 
of mutations, multitudinous as the elements which composed 
and the influences which affected it—was doubtless with the 
Latin, as with every living tongue, continuous throughout its 
entire duration ; and the pronunciation was doubtless involved 
in the general law of change. As a consequence, there must 
have existed at every single period of that duration, many 
exceptional facts in the actual utterance of the language— 
many irregularities and diversities—all trace of which is now 
forever lost, many of which attracted no attention even while 
they lived. There were doubtless in the Latin, as in other 
languages, delicate modifications of the sound of particular 
elements accasioned by the influence of adjacent elements, 
and thus affecting whole classes of words or word-forms. Pro- 
vincial differences of utterance would prevail in the rural 
districts, the spontaneous fruit of constitutional differences 
in the people; while at the very centre of metropolitan author- 
ity, fashion would have its rival arbiters, and even doctors 
would disagree in their adjustment of the inevitable conflicts 
between etymology and analogy, euphony and energy, the 
schools and the people, the ancient and the new. Scattered 
intimations of such a process of mutation, and of the contem- 
poraneous diversities and anomalies which it occasioned, are 
preserved in the pages of the ancient Roman grammarians ; 
and the advanced philology of our own day has, with admi- 
rable patience and sagacity, traced the most important of the 
changes of alphabetic sound through their whole career, step 
by step, and down to the usage of the modern tongues, simply 
by the tracks they have left in the manuscripts and on the 
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monuments of successive periods of the Roman history.* 

But all this falls far short of conceding that the ancient 
Latin pronunciation is lost. Of what language may it not be 
said, with equal truth, that in the mouth of the people it is, or 
was, in perpetual flux ; that diversities of contemporaneous 
usage prevailed at every period of its history; and that, how- 
ever definite and clear its laws of pronunciation may be, there 
always are, and must be a thousand subtle shades of departure 
from an established analogy, which no alphabet ever attempted 
to record and no grammarian to describe? Shall we thence 
infer that the true pronunciation of no’ foreign language, 
ancient or modern—tor the reasoning is as good for one as for 
the other—can be systematically taught ? 

There was a period of stability for the Latin —not of ab- 
solute, but of comparative and virtual stability—and that, 
happily, the period with which our learning is especially 
concerned, the period of the noblest inward and strongest 
outward life of the nation, the culminating period of pertec- 
tion for the language and literature. If we retain a knowl- 
edge of its laws of utterance during that period, though 
ignorant of all the exceptional facts —if we know the general 
analogies established by the usage and recognized by the 
science of the time—the predominant sounds assigned to its 
alphabetic elements, the recognized modifying causes, the 
general principles of its quantity and accent, &c.—we sub- 
mit that we have the elements of a system of pronunciation, 
which is as much a part of the language as its written forms, 
and which, when we profess to teach the language, we are at 
least equally bound to impart. Such is precisely the state 
of facts in regard to the language of ancient Rome. Corssen 
has well stated the process by which it reached its condition 
of comparative rest : | 

“The languages of the Indogermanic nations displayed in their infancy a 
bloom of voealism (vokalismus), which in the course of centuries quite withered 


away. The language of the Arian Indians in those times, when they first 
D> > ? 7, 





* See especially the able and exhaustive prize essay of Corssen (Berlin 
Roy. Acad. of Sciences, 1858), “ Ueber Aussprache, Vokalismus und Betonung 
der Lateinischen Sprache,” to which we shall have occasion to refer again. 
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sang in the Punjab their hymns to Indra, surpassed all related languages in 
the perfection of its vocalism; the Greek unfolded to a soft and many-voiced 
harmony, When the Hellenes covered the coasts of Asia-Minor with their 
colonies, broke the Pheenicians’ empire of the sea, and sang their songs of the 
Fall of Troy and the Heroes’ Home-return; and the language of the Goths 
displayed a like musical fulness and variety at the time when their tribes 
began first to pray Our Father. But much of the music which characterized 
the youth of those languages, subsequently died away. The dipthongs were 
depraved to vowels, long vowels were shortened, strong vowels were weakened» 
short and feeble vowels became silent and were lost to the ear, and consonants 
in contact with other consonants were either assimilated or destroyed. Such: 
in general, was the process by which the modern languages were developed 
out of the old. 

“The Latin, too, passed through this process. We cannot trace it back to as 
early a childhood as we can the languages previously mentioned. But in the 
third century before Christ, at which time — apart from a few scattered echoes 
from an earlier age — our knowledge of the Latin begins, we find its vocalism 
already on the decline. Already over-mastered by the inherent tendency to 
depravation, it appears in a condition of evident unrest, vacillating between 
the ancient sounds and those recent and poorer ones which disputed their 
place, until in the Golden Age of its iterature, the ancient sounds and forms 
having become obsolete and passed away, the language attained to rest and 
stability. Aé this point of its phonetic progress, the language of literature 
remained essentially stationary, although the speech of the common people went 
on in the downward course of depravation and decay until it reached those 
vocal forms which characterise the modern Romanic tongues.” (Vol. I, pp. 


153-4.) 


Now it is just this language of the literature—the Latin, 
as it was at the acme of the nation’s culture, and as it has 
come down to us crystalized in the beautiful forms to which 
genius then wrought it—no “dead” thing, as it is coarsely 
conceived by vulgar minds, but a spirit enshrined —like 
Milton’s Zady in the alabaster spell of Comus, “the freedom 
of her mind untouched” even while she sat 


“Tn stony fetters fixed and motionless’ — 


it is, we say, the language just at the point of temporary but 
stereotyped stability, with which we have to do in this dis- 
cussion, and for determining whose essential sounds we shall 
endeavor to show that the means are ample. 

Points of difficulty and doubt will remain : these we shall 
make no attempt to conceal, but we will not consent that 
exceptional and isolated doubts should invalidate the cer- 
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tainty of the general scheme Lxceptio regulam probat. 
Modifications of the known clements we concede to have 
existed, of which we can give no account; but we shall not 
allow this to justify the substitution of elements radically 
and totally different. The play of fainter lights and shades 
—that chiaroscuro of speech known as the national accent, 
so characteristic in all vernacular utterance, so hopelessly in- 
susceptible of foreign acquisition — is, for the ancient Roman, 
unquestionably lost. Much of it, however springing from 
natural causes inherent in the system itself, will be spontane- 
ously reproduced in the familiar practice of the same system ; 
and for the rest we have this consolation, that, as it was the 
offspring of chance or of an idle brain, 


Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 


so it was probably of small significance and hardly worth 
regret. 

The proposition then is this, that the true ancient Latin 
pronunciation is, in all essential particulars, within the reach 
of scientific ascertainment, and susceptible of adequate proof. 
This is the turning point of the whole discussion ; and we 
have approached it thus deliberately that we might dispose 
of various side-issues, and show how conclusive this single 
question should be of the controversy. If this proposition 
cannot be substantiated, the Roman system must be aban- 
doned ; if it can be, as we certainly believe it can, there 
remains no more excuse for the voluntary and mischievous 
barbarism of the English method, and for the crude and 
barren sciolism of the “ Continental.” 

But we have nearly consumed our allotted space; and 
must either content ourselves with a bare outline of the argu- 
ment, or defer to a future opportunity its fuller exhibition. 
We prefer the latter course ; for we deem the question worthy 
of at least a deliberate investigation ;- and exhibiting the 
support afforded by philology to the claims of the Roman 
system, we desire to consider somewhat more particularly the 
floating pretexts assigned for adhering to the old method, 
with the probable real causes thereof. 
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A word, in conclusion, to—we can not say the defenders 
of that method, for defenders it seems not to have, but to 
those gentlemen, of cathedral position and authority, who 
are responsible for its maintenance in our college course. 
Whether aware of the fact or not, they are on trial before 
the educated public opinion of the country. They cannot 
afford to let the cause go by default. They are not wise 
to remain silent, when the soundness of their methods is 
so persistently called in question, and the ripest scholarship 
of the age is put upon the stand for their conviction. Their 
case may be a good one: we certainly do not assume to 
decide it against them. But, if they have adequate ground 
of justification, they surely owe it to themselves and to the 
‘ause of learning to make their reasons public. As yet, the 
argument seems to be all on one side, the practice all on the 
other. 

The public have a deep interest in this matter ; and they 
will assert it. It costs a good deal to support our system of 
higher education — it takes not a little of somebody’s money ; 
it draws largely on* the leisure and the brain of some of the 
most valuable citizens of the republic; it uses freely of her 
choicest treasure, the selectest class of her sons in the prime 
and vigor of their years. It is a reasonable demand that the 
system should be worked, not with a false, but with a true 
economy, and with a scientific exactness and perfection of 
method. 

The question is not whether Latin shall continue to be 
taught in our higher schools of learning. The challenge of a 
busy utilitarianism in that point has been met—met by 
something better than a lofty and contemptuous silence — 
met by earnest men, who have spoken as those who knew the 
ground they stood on and the value of the interests at stake 
—met and silenced by arguments which were triumphant 
simply because they were convincing. It is a settled article 
of the public faith, that philological training is an indispen- 
sable — perhaps the most essential part of a finished intellec- 
tual culture; and that the thorough, scientific study of the 
Latin is the true starting-point, the proper foundation on 
which that part of the costly fabric shall be built. 
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Socrates was brought to trial on the second day of Thar- 
| gelion, in the year of the Archon Laches,* on a charge of 
] impiety. This month was peculiarly set apart for the worship 
i of the Delian Apollo, the ancestral god of the city, and 
prophet of Delphi. On the seventh day, the birthday of the 
god, splendid choruses of men and boys were produced in the 
theatre, to contend with songs and dances for the votive tri- 
pod; and a magnificent procession attended the victorious 
Choragus on his way to consecrate the prize in the ancient 
| Pythian temple. On some occasions, when pestilence or other 
j great disaster indicated the displeasure of the gods, a purifi- 
' cation, of strange and awful character, preceded the Thar- 
gelian festival. The sixth day of the month was sacred to 
Artemis. On the same days,+ like solemn rites were per- 








* April 20, B. C. 399. See for the year, Diog. Laért., u. s., with whom the 
Parian Marble (No. 67) agrees. The date, according to the modern calendar, 
is given from Clinton’s explanation of the Cycle of Meton, Fast. Hellen., vol. ii., 
i p- 388. The excessive complication of this Cycle arises from the attempt, so 
i characteristic of the Greek mind, to compel lunar months to coincide with solar 
years. Modern astronomers simplify the problem at once, by inventing arbi- 
trary civil months, just as they square the circle by disregarding difficulties 
I which Greek mathematicians wished to conquer. Meton’s celebrated observa- 
i tion, and the inauguration of his Cycle, are, as usual, assigned to B. C. 432, a 
date which, though not fully established by testimony, is strongly confirmed 
by the almost perfect coincidence of the new moon and summer solstice in this 
year. 

t This is the universally received conjecture of Béckh, Corp. Inscript., i, p. 
225. This immemorial annual embassy must have originated in the Pan- 
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formed by an annual embassy, on the natal island of Delos. 
Delos lay within less than two days’ sail of the Peireeus ; but 
as some allowance was to be made for accidental detention, 
we may believe that the sacred ship was cleared on the first 
of the month.* The age of this ship reached beyond the 
memory of man. It was believed to be the very one in which 
Theseus sailed to Crete, when he slew the Minotaur, and re- 
turning instituted this yearly thanksgiving to Apollo. From 
the time when the priest wreathed the shrine in the lofty stern 
with evergreen laurel till the ship reéntered the port, no crimi- 
nal could be put to death: the city was kept pure from the 
pollution of blood. Thirty days, at this time, intervened be- 
fore the ship, detained by head winds, returned—a period 
much longer than usually came between the death sentence at 
Athens and its execution. 


On the yellow boxwood tablets in the agora, before the 
statues of the heroes from whom the attic tribes were named, 
the official notice, Aleletus of Pitthus has indicted Socrates of 
Alopece, for impiety, had been written up for weeks.t In 


the preliminary conduct of the case, all the law and the 
evidence had been laid before the Royal Archon, weighed, 
and reduced to writing. No new proof could be put in at 
the trial. In Athenian practice, the evidence was not ren- 
dered in mass before the dicasts, but produced and commented 
on during the arguments of the parties. The laws were doubt- 
less attested by the proper officers. Witnesses were required 





Ionian festival described in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, The Delian festi- 
val, established by the Athenians B. C. 426, was not a revival of ancient rites, 
but a new solemnity, designed to strengthen the maritime influence of Athens, 
to recompense her in some degree for her exclusion from the Pythian and the 
Olympian games, and to avert the plague which had ravaged Attica, Com- 
pare Béckh, Pub. Econ. of Athens, Lewis., p. 410. We are told expressly, 
that the quadrennial festival was then jirst established, by Thucydides, iii, 104 : 
Kai tiv revternpida toté TpOTov peta THY KaBapow éxoinoav oi ’APnvaioe Ta 
Aja. 

* Eschin. Epist., i, init., where the writer speaks of being detained by bad 
weather at Ceos, for nine days. Socrates was tried on the day after the ship 
sailed. Plat. Phaed., p. 58, a. 


t Demosth. ec. Meid. p. 548. Reiske. 
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to be present in court and certify to their own depositions. 
The tedious labor of sifting the evidence and determining the 
law, fell to the magistrate before whom the complaint was 
brought. It is obvious to remark, how: great was the respon- 
sibility and the opportunity for injustice left to an Athenian 
Archon. It was his duty finally, if warranted by the cireum- 
stances, to assign the case to the proper court, to determine 
the number of dicasts, if it came within the Heliastie juris- 
diction, and to fix the day of trial. The Royal Archon took 
cognizance of all offences of a religious nature, even of homi- 
cide, which was regarded rather as a ceremonial pollution 
than an offence against the state directly. The King at Athens, 
like the Rex Sacrorum of the Romans, retained the title in 
connection with the sacred offices of royalty, after its political 
significance had been annulled. 

It is hard to say who held this position in the year when 
Meletus brought his accusation against Socrates. Possibly it 


was Anytus, the son of Anthemion. Beyond a doubt, the in- 


fluence of this man was very great, and exercised unspar- 
ingly against the defendant. Ten years before, he had been 
sent, with thirty ships, to the relief of Pylos, in Messenia, and 
his failure had lost to the Athenians an important post, main- 
tained for fifteen years. How far he was guilty of remiss- 
ness in the performance of his duty, cannot now be known ; 
but it is Aristotle* who says, that he only escaped punishment 
by bribery, and that this was the first instance in which the 
Athenian dicasteries had been tampered with. Whatever 
unpopularity he incurred at this time, however, was wholly 
eradicated by his subsequent career. A leather seller, politi- 
cally identified with the democracy, he shared the exile of that 
party during the rule of the Thirty, five years before the trial 
of Socrates, and was conspicuous in the revolution organized 
and carried through by Thrasybulus. Xenophon mentions 
Thrasybulus, Anytus, and Alcibiades, as prominent exiles. 
When his party made their first stand at Phyle, Anytus was 





* In a lost work on the Polity of Athens, ap. Harpocrat., s. v., Aexdgecv. 
To the same source is due, perhaps, the statement of Plutarch, Coriol. xiv. 
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chosen one of the generals. Tis advice, which overruled the 
vindictive rage excited by the appearance of Agoratus, a teol 
of the Thirty, amidst the already incensed throng collected 
here, simply to postpone the punishment of their enemies 
until they were reinstated and could take sure and safe ven- 
geance, well illustrates the deliberate, calculating hate of 
which the man was capable. His wealth, the energy of his 
character, his downright contempt for the gentlemen of Athens, 
of zahot xayatot, as the oligarchical party styled themselves, 
his share in the revolution, his practical habits of thought and 
speech, even his low origin and employment, contributed to 
his popularity after the restoration of the democracy. I[so- 
crates, in an oration spoken three years before the trial of 
Socrates, names Thrasybulus and Anytus as the most power- 
ful men in the city. Only the year before, Andocides, aware 
of his unfavorable position as a member of the unpopular 
party, had called upon Anytus and Cephalus, “men who had 
given proof of the greatest desert to the people,” to plead for 
him in a cause of the greatest personal moment.* 

That no good feeling should exist between Anytus and Soc- 
rates, was to be expected. There could be no smypathy be- 
tween the determined partisan, swollen by success, and a man 


who rose always above the temporary and expedient, looking 
at every question in the clear, still light of eternal truth. The 
tradesman, acquiring wealth like his father before him, and 
dreaming even of nothing better for his son after him, neces- 
sarily failed to understand the independence and content of 
the lover of wisdom with his paltry income, and was vexed 
at the failure. When Socrates told him that his son might do 


better than to handle hides, he regarded the suggestion as an 
imputation upon his own life. Material success, for him as 
for many others, embraced all success. His rugged self-reli- 
ance, fostered by prosperity into overweening self-esteem, was 
chafed and irritated by a questioning which showed him that 
all his rules of action were contradictory, and his wisdom folly. 
When Socrates spoke of the Statesmen of Athens, he grew 





* Andoc. de Myst., p. 19. 
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angry, fancying some covert reproach to himself.* He saw 
the swift play of rare intellectual powers, evolving trains of 
thought of which’ he knew neither the beginning nor the end. 
Iiemmed in beyond the possibility of escape, he was con- 
sumed with inward passion. Years before, the rude repulse 
which his dishonorable advances towards Alcibiades had met, 
though endured with the cool composure characteristic of the 
man, could only be referred, with deep-seated hate, to some 
inexplicable influence of Socrates — always Socrates.t+ 

The enmity of such a man was no light matter. How full 
an opportunity for revenge, if, in the year of Laches, Anytus 
were Royal Archon! Maximus of Tyre says he was; and 
this statement is indirectly confirmed by Diogenes of Laérte, 
who mentions a report that Anytus wrote the speech against 
Socrates, implying that he did not personally appear as an 
advocate, while it is certain from the indictment still extant, 
that he was not a joint prosecutor with Meletus.{ These are 
late writers, of uncertain authority. But in the speech of 
Lysias against the corn dealers, written about this time, three 
archons of the year before its delivery are referred to, of whom 
Anytus is one. It has always been assumed, it is true, that 
these were the cornwardens, and the passage is that on which 
the number of these officers rests unsuspected. This assump- 
tion, however, for such it is, cannot be reconciled with Aris- 
totle’s account in the Polity of Athens. There were formerly, 
he says, three cornwardens, but afterwards fifteen, ten in the 
city and five in the Peireus. It is impossible that the 








* Plat. Men., p. 95,a. The Menon is not history ; but it is an unquestion- 
ably faithful representation of the native antagonism of Anytus and Socrates 
and of its manifestations. 
t See the singular story related by Plutarch, Alcib., iv. 
¢ Diog. Laért., ii, 38. Max. Tyr. Diss., ix, 2: Lwxpatyy tovtov Mé2uro¢g pév 
éypawato, “Avutog 6& eioqyaye, AtKwv 62 édioke, Katecixnoav Cé of ‘ AOnvaiot 
Ednoav "6é oi évdexa, aréxtecve 62 6 irnpétng. The word eisiyaye, opposed to 
éypawWaro and édiwxe in the same passage, can only be understood of the official 
introduction of the case, by the magistrate originally entertaining the charge. 
This rapid review of the actors in the trial, is preliminary to the discussion of 
the conduct of his defence by Socrates. The merits of Maximus of Tyre as a 
writer, are very differently estimated by his editors. 
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smaller number should have continued to discharge these 
duties at the time we are considering, when, within thirty 
years, two colonies had been sent out to relieve the over-pop- 
ulated state.* We have, then, at least an equal right to con- 
jecture, that the three superior magistrates are intended —the 
Archon by eminence, the Commander-in-Chief, and the King. 
Other considerations, growing out of the circumstances ex- 
plained in the speech of Lysias, favor this view.+ If it be 
granted, knowing that Anytus, though exercising high fune- 
tions, was never First Archon, we are irresistably led to as- 
sign this speech to the year after the trial of Socrates, and to 
the belief that Anytus presided at that trial. 

However this may be, it was evidently his purpose, while 
making no secret of his views, to take no conspicuous part in 
the proceedings. Accordingly, the indictment was brought 
by Meletus, and the management of the prosecution was in- 
trusted to Lycon, an orator of leading influence in the Assem- 
bly. Ile it was who undertook to get up the case in the 
preliminary examination, and followed Meletus at the trial in 
aset speech. He thus stood in the relation of advocate to 
Meletus. Stallbaum assumes, without much reason, that he 
was a public advocate, appointed to act in behalf of the state ; 





* To Lesbos, B. C. 437, and to Melos, B. C, 415. 

t Lysias c. Dardan, p. 164: Ilapaxasécavteg toig apxovrag ijpwrauev. Kat oi 
pév cbo ovdéy éEdacav eidévae To Tpayywatocg, “Avutog C éAeye, x. 7.2. Reiske, 
who reprehends so severely the carelessness of Maximus of Tyre, unhesi- 
tatingly understands the writer to mean the cornwardens here. Now, their 
duties seem to have been merely to take account of the corn received, to meas- 
ure it, doubtless affixing some seal, to see that it was sold at a reasonable price, 
and that it was not hoarded. That they had authority to order the merchants 
to import corn, nowhere appears. The archons here named were charged with 
issuing such an order, by merchants who had in store a greater quantity of corn 
than the law allowed. That this allegation should be absurd, as well as untrue, 
cannot be admitted; and the only magistrates who, it would seem, could ven- 
ture upon the exercise of such authority, were the superior archons. The 
question is not, whether this view of the relations of Anytus and Socrates is 
demonstrated, for demonstration is rarely possible in history, but whether it is 
probable. That Anytus held the highest offices, is stated in Plato’s Menon, p. 
90, b: Alpotvrat yoiv avtov éxi rag weyiotacg apydac. 
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but the nature of the action seems to forbid the supposition.* 
According to the scholiast on Plato, he was of Ionian descent, 
enrolled in the deme of Thoricus, on the seaboard ; and his 
knavish poverty, twenty-four years before the present trial, 
had been the occasion of a sarcastic fling in the [uci of 
Cratinus.+ This play, it will be remembered, obtained the 
first prize, in the same year when the first Clouds was exhib- 
ited. Lycon was at this time paying assiduous court to the 
leaders of the wealthy oligarchical faction, and was mentioned 
by Aristophanes in the Wasps the very next year, as a boon 
companion of Antiphon, and the party of Phrynichus.t In 
the same year, the handsome Autolycus, the son of Lycon, 
was victorious in the pancratium, at the great Pan-Athenian 
festival. Xenophon, in his Banquet, introduces us to an en- 
tertainment given by the prodigal Callias, who was more than 
suspected of.an unworthy passion for Autolycus, at his house 
in the Peirzeus, in honor of this victory. Lycon was present, 
consenting to the prostitution of his own son. At the con- 
clusion of the memorable discourse of Socrates upon impure 


affection, the more cutting because he ignores utterly its per- 
sonal application, Xenophon says: “The others talked about 
what had been said ; but Autolycus looked at Callias. And 
Callias, glancing at him, said, ‘ Will you not, then, O Socra- 
tes, become my pander to the city, that I may manage her 
affairs, and always be acceptable to her?’ ‘ Yes, by Zeus,’ 
said he, ‘if they shall see you, not in seeming, but in truth, 


caring for virtue. Jor false fame is soon disproved by trial ; 


but true manhood, unless the gods forbid, shows ever in its 
’ 


acts a brighter glory.’ So this subject was dropped. But 





* In the process by eicayyedia, when the defendant was brought before the 


ee ee ea i ae La a 


Senate or Assembly, those bodies, in referring the cause to the proper tribunal, 
joined public advocates with the original prosecutor. This case, however, 
came regularly before the magistrate, leaving no opportunity for such appoint- 
ment. 


t Smith’s Dict. of Biography, s. v. Lycon. 


SPORE 


¢ Aristoph. Vesp., 1301. Brunck. Exhibited B. C. 422. Phrynichus and 
Antiphon were at the head of the faction which established the oligarchy of 
the Four Hundred, B. C, 411. 
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Autolyeus, for it was now his hour, went out to walk, and Ly- 
con, his father, going with him, turned round and said, ‘ By 
Hera, Socrates, I think you are an excellent man.””* The 
bitterness of the last remark is as notable as the looks of Au- 
tolyeus and Callias, or the desperate attempt of the latter to 
change the subject. This conversation is related by an ear- 
witness, and correctly, no doubt, in substance. The prime 
fact does not rest solely upon Xenophon’s testimony. The 
comic poet Eupolis attacked Callias the next year, in the 
flatterers, where it is easy to see that Lycon and his son may 
have borne some subordinate part of the ridicule, and, the fol- 
lowing year, brought out a piece called the Awtolycus. There 
can be no doubt that the satire of this composition was, in a great 
degree, levelled at Callias. Eupolis, we are further told by 
the Platonic scholiast, did not spare the mother of Autolycus, 
an infamous woman, known as “the Rhodian,” and men- 
tioned disrespectfully by Aristophanes, years after. Amidst 
the violent changes since these events, Lycon seems to have 
remained consistent to himself—a willing agent of Anytus as 
he had been of Antiphon. His circumstances had improved, 
as we gather from the seventh Platonic letter, which is ad- 
mitted to belong to that age, at least. He is there spoken of 
as a leading citizen. In this prosecution, as has been shown, 
his private and personal malice made him more than merely 
the tool of Anytus. 

During these weeks, the outward life of Socrates suffered no 


change. Ife was always in public—in the gymnasia and 
public walks early in the morning, in the busy agora at noon, 
and for the rest of the day wherever the greatest number of 





* Xen. Symp., viii, seq. In the beginning, he says: “Oi¢ 62 mrapayevduevoc 
Tata yiyvooKe, CyA@oat Bobdowat, If this be understood literally, it may help 
to settle Xenophon’s age on joining Cyrus. Plato’s Banquet was written more 
than twenty years after the death of Socrates. If, as has been believed, Xeno- 
phon’s Banqguct was of still later date, the intervening half century must have 
precluded any scrupulous fidelity in the representation of events so distant. 
We have no reason, however, to doubt the accuracy of the general conception 


of the scene and the persons. 


t Aristoph. Lysist., 268, with schol., represented B. C. 411. 
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men were assembled, talking for the most part, so that who- 
ever wished might easily judge of the influence of his conver- 
sation.* Plato, in the Huthyphron, shows him stopping to 
talk with that individual in the agora, while approaching 
the Royal Colonnade to attend an examination in his own case. 
This dialogue, again, is not history ; yet we cannot doubt the 
dramatic propriety of the tone of light banter which pervades 
all the remarks of Socrates touching his indictment. So far 
did he carry this indifference, discoursing of everything be- 
sides the approaching trial, that his friends became alarmed. 
Hermogenes, whom Socrates had served ona former occasion,+ 
in the most delicate and thoughtful manner told him he ought 
to take heed to his defence. His whole life, he replied, dedi- 
cated to the investigation of right and wrong, maintaining 
constantly the good and rejecting evil, seemed to him the 
noblest preparation for defence. But when ILermogenes 
urged him to reflect that the Athenian dicasts had often in 
anger condemned the innocent, and acquitted the guilty, 
moved by pity, so much depended upon the bearing of a de- 
fendant, he answered finally, that he had twice attempted to 
consider this business, and twice been restrained by divine 
premonition. Never doubting the wisdom of this intimation, 
though seeing that he was led into danger, perhaps to death, 
he had set himself to discover the reason of the prohibition. 
Believing that no evil can happen to a good man, living or 
dying, that the gods never neglect his interests,t he looked for 
the good concealed in death itself, and to go no farther, showed 
Hermogenes how the infirmities of age could only be avoided 
in this way, while unjust condemnation could bring no stain 
upon his fame. It was better, as the divine token indicated, 
that he should lay down his life, free as he had lived; rather 
than descend to supplication for a speechless existence, worse 
than death. So he explained his action to many of his 
friends.§ When the orator Lysias, a staunch democrat, 


* Xen. Mem. Soc., i, 1,10. + Ib., ii, 10. $~ Plat. Apol Soe, p. 41, d. 


§ Xen. Mem. Soe., iv, 8,10: Tovatra pév mpoc ‘Epuoyévyy te Ciedé On Kai Tpo¢ 


tovc dAdove. This conversation, evidently abridged from the chapter here 
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brought him an oration prepared, as was often done, for the 
occasion, Socrates admired, but could not use it. Fine cloaks 
and sandals, he said, were beautiful, but unsuited to him. He 
could not come before the dicasts like a boy, with a made up 
speech. For the first time in a long life he was summoned to 
their bar, and they must be content to hear him speak in his 
own way. Full of a great and sorrowful indignation, which 
was not anger, which did not detract from the grace and kind- 
liness of his words, he came up to meet his enemies. 

The trial was held in the agora, under the spacious colon- 
nade before the office of the Royal Archon. The whole street 
leading up from the Peiraic gate to the agora was lined on 
either side by colonnades, sometimes attached to temples or 
other buildings, sometimes standing alone, furnishing shelter 
from sun or storm, where business was transacted, where the 
conversation of the ablest men in Athens might be heard, 
where the loungers congregated. Many of them were fur- 
nished with seats of stone, and exquisitely adorned with — 


paintings and statuary. Such colonnades, open to the street, 
are still common in many European towns. Approaching 
the agora through this street, Cimon’s broad-leaved plane 
trees showed dimly down the long vista ; drawing nearer, the 
bronze Hermes of the Agora, erected by the nine archons in 
the year when the walls of the Peirseus were commenced, stood 





cited, is found in the sketch of the Defence of Socrates, attributed by tradition 
to Xenophon, but rejected by most of the commentators. The burden of proof 
rests with those who doubt the authenticity of the piece, which, it must be 
confessed, has never been fairly disproved. The title, Ilepi tij¢ Loxparove 
’Arodoyiac, Would accurately deseribe the work. In the Recollections, com- 
posed while the heat which doomed Socrates to death still lingered in the 
moral atmosphere, Anytus and Lycon were not mentioned by name, and Mele- 
tus only incidentally. Rougher treatment befell Lycon in the Banguet and 
Anytus in this Defence, at a later period. It must be remembered. that Xeno- 
phon writes from hearsay, and that his purpose is to illustrate and explain 
what he ealls the weyaAnyopia of Socrates, not to set down a full or strictly ac- 
curate report of the proceedings. These observations sufficiently explain his 
variations from the account left by Plato. The subject seems to have pos- 
sessed a perennial interest for him. It is the not unlikely opinion of Galen, 
says Zeune, that another work, the dialogue on Hconomy, was written as a fifth 


b ook of the Recollections. 
. 
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looking down towards the port ; entering the wide, irregular 
space at the lower western extremity, on the right, fronting 
eastward, stood the Royal Colonnade. Behind it were offices 
for the use of the Royal Archon, and a temple.* The roof 
was covered with tiles, and supported two groups of clay 
figures — Theseus hurling the robber Sciron into the sea, and 
the goddess of Day carrying off the beautiful Cephalus. On 
the left, was the Colonnade of the Hermae, filled with count- 
less busts of the Greek god, set up by state officers and _pri- 
vate citizens; beyond, the Colonnade of Paintings, its three 
vast walls covered with the mythological and historical works 
of Micon, Polygnotus, and Panzenus, the brother of Pheid- 
ias. In the historical paintings, the generals of both armies 
were likenesses. Ilere, too, still besmeared with pitch, hung 
the shields taken from the Lacedzmonians at Spheeteria, 
twenty-six years before ; on the right again, beyond the Royal 
Colonnade, stood Zeus the Liberator, before the colonnade 
named for him; next, the temple of the Divine Mother, built 
by Pheidias, where the public archives were kept; hard by, 
the Senate Hlouse, and the dome-covered rotunda buried in 
foliage, where the prytanes took their meals. Farther up 
towards the acropolis were the statutes of the Ten Ileroes, 
near which the archon held his court, and of those ancient 
worthies, Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Altars and statues 
innumerable filled the space; but, save these two and the 
law-giver Solon, no merely human figures appeared in that 


ro) 


age.t In the back-ground, the magnificent Propylea of 
Pericles, fit vestibule to the wonders of the charmed upper 
city, stretched along the whole western brow of the hill, based 
on solid masonry, and sceming to bear on its snowy roof the 
crowning grace of the Parthenon. Over all, clear against 
the sky, rose the great Athena Defender of Pheidias, with 
uplitted shield and threatening spear glittering in the sunlight, 
a beacon to mariners from far off Sunium. The acropolis 


— — ——$$_$____— $$$ 


* Plat. Charm., p. 153,a. It is hardly necesary to remark that this descrip- 


tion is in the main due to Pausanias. 


+t Demosth. c. Lept., p. 478. Reiske. 
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was rather the abode of the quiet gods than of men; but 
here, in the midst of all this beauty, retaining its first fresh- 
ness, yet touched with new splendor by the gracious influences 
of Athenian skies *—here, amidst the grandest historic asso- 
ciations, in the very presence of ancestral gods and heroes, 
ran the warmest life of the city. 

The Heliastic court, so called from the place of its most 
frequent session, was, in the strictest sense, popular.t From 
all the citizens, six thousand were yearly allotted and sworn 
to perform justly the duties of the dicast. Five thousand 
were equally distributed into ten sections, the remaining thou- 
sand answering for a reserve. One or more of these sections 
was appointed on every day of business, to sit with each 
magistrate issuing a requisition. This was the usual course, 
though there were certain exceptions, not pertinent here. Ef- 
fectually to secure the impartiality of the dicasts, the appoint- 
ment was made by lot, on the morning of the trial. The 





* Chateaubriand, Itinéraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem, tom. i, p. 206; La premiére 
chose qui vous frappe dans les monumens d’ Athénes, c’est la belle couleur de ces 
monumens. Dans nos climats, sous une atmosphére chargée de fumée et de 
pluie, Ja pierre du blane le plus pur devient bientot noire on verdatre. Le ciel 
clair et le soleil brillant de la Gréce répandent seulement sur le marbre de 
Paros et du Pentelique une teinte dorée, semblable a celle des épis mars, ou 
des feuilles en automne. 


t Apollodorus says, ap. Harpocrat, s. v.: Idavénuog 'Agpoditn; Tdavdnuov 
"AOiryow KAnOjvat THY audcprBeioay Tepi Tv apyaiav ayopar, 6a 7d évravOa 
tavra Tov Chuov ovvayecbat TO TAaXaLwy Ev Taic¢ ExKAnoiate ac Exadovv ayopac. The 
removal of the Assembly to the Pnyx was followed by the very natural sub- 
stitution of the name éxxAyoia for the Homeric ayopd, But among the Doric 
states, dZ/a supplanted eyopd, in the form 42/7, not unfrequent in Herodotus. 
It is plain that 7Aca/a isan adjective formed from d2ia, like ayopaioc from ayopa. 
The dialectic difference of the words proves the early introduction of 7Acaia 
into the attie vocabulary ; the irregularity of its accent shows that it soon came 
into use as a substantive, equivalent to 7 7Aiaca yopa. But if so, it must have 
designated the enclosed place of assembly in the agora; and it follows that this 
was the place of meeting assigned to the Heliasts from the time of Pericles, 
Even Liddell and Scott speak of this locality obscurely, as “a public place or 
hall.” The old etymology, é« tot ixadpoy elvar tiv Téxov Kai Tov Huov Exel 
éveov rpoc3a2Aevv, sufficiently shows that it was nota hall. Socrates was tried 
in the agora, but not in the Heliaea, which seems to have been near the upper 
or eastern extremity of the place. 
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large number serving, and the impossibility of knowing be- 
forehand who would be called on to try a particular case, must 
have been, in general, sure safeguards against any improper 
: influence. It appears that a single section was in attendance 
at the Royal Colonnade, on this occasion. Into their hands 

the whole case was now committed by the magistrate who 
had thus far conducted it, and who now presided over their 
deliberations, decorated with the official crown of myrtle. On 
the one hand was the prisoner, attended by the Scythian 
guards, maintained by the city for similar services; on the 
other, the prosecution. The precincts of the court, for fifty 
feet around, were protected by a temporary barrier, against 
which the swarm of eager listeners pressed.* Sturdy officers 
were stationed at the entrances. Sitting bare-headed, wrapped 
in the graceful folds of their Grecian drapery, provided with 




















the emblematic staff, the sceptre, which gave them admission 
to the court, the ticket which entitled them to the payment 
for their services, and with tablets and styles to note the evi- 
dence and the leading points in the case, the motley throng of 
dicasts were conversing together. Many of them had been 
with Anytus in the Peireeus, and could hardly forget that 
Socrates was then in the subject city, under the hated Thirty.+ 
From ranks as various as the colors and ornaments of their 
vesture, this assembly well represented the simple majesty of 
a popular government. 

The proceedings commenced with sacrifice and solemn invo- 
cation of the gods, conducted by the Royal Archon, as the 
religious head of the state. The summons from the herald 
followed : Lf any Lleliast be without, let him enter. It was 
most justly the case, that no dicast who had not been present 








* Plat. Apol. Soc, p. 242. Pollux viii, 10,123. Cited by Taylor ad Demosth. 
e. Aristog., A, p. 776, Reiske, where the Areopagites are said to have met some- 
times at the Royal Colonnade. Pollux evidently means the popular court 
allotted by the Thesmothetae on the requisition of the Royal Archon. Until 


the publication of Bougainville’s dissertation on the Priests of Athens, Mem. 
} g ’ 







de I’ Acad. des Inseript., ete., tom xviii, p. 83, it was supposed, contrary to what 
is now the received opinion, that Socrates was tried by the court of Areopagus. 


* Plat. Apol. Soc., p. 2], a. 
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from the beginning, was allowed to vote. The indictment 
was next ordered to be read. We havea copy of this instru- 
ment, taken from the public records in the temple of the Divine 
Mother, in this very agora, more than five hundred years after 
the trial. As recorded, we read : 


“This indictment was laid and attested by Meletus, son of Meletus, of Pitthus, 


against Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, of Alopece : 


Socrates is guilty of disregarding those whom the city regards as gods, and 
iroducing other, new divinities; he is also guilty of corrupting the youth. 
Penalty, death.” * 


The archon announced the presence of both parties, commu- 
nicated the result of his examination, and called upon the 
prosecution to present their cause. It will be observed that 
but one statement is ascribed unequivocally to Anytus. He 
said, since Socrates had chosen to meet his trial, though, by 
the merciiul provision of the laws, he might have withdrawn 
into voluntary exile at any previous stage of the process, there 
appeared to be no choice but to inflict the penalty, adding 
that his influence upon the young would be augmented, to an 
insufferable degree, by acquittal.t Obviously this charge, 
from the presiding magistrate, would have great weight. In- 
stances of similar exercise of authority, in the same age, are 
not wanting.t It is not surprising, then, that Socrates should 
everywhere in his defence allude to the influence of Anytus, 
should class him among his accusers, and again and again 
recur to this declaration. 





* Diog. Laért., ii, 40. 


t Plat. Apol. Soc, p. 20,e. The other passages in which Anytus is men- 
tioned add nothing to this. Even the strong language of p. 36, a, is not incom- 
patible with the view here suggested. It is an inference of Libanius, that 
Anytus offered to compound with Socrates. The law of Solon, by which the 
defendant might go into voluntary exile at any time before the final trial, is 
cited in part by Lysias c. Theomn., A, p. 117. 

$ Witness the complaints in the beginning of the so-called Second Oration 
of Lysias against Alcibiades. Reiske assigns this fragment to some other au- 
thor; but Markland, whose judgment is approved by Sluiter and Taylor, has 
clearly shown that it is only a continuation of the First, accidentally separated 
by copyists. 
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Meletus rose to open the case. Although advocates were 
almost always brought before the court, it was yet incumbent 
upon the principal parties to appear personally. The prose- 
cutor was a young man, of no prepossessing appearance, if we 
may believe Plato —lank-haired, not very well bearded, hook- 
nosed, a stranger to most before him.* His father, however, 
was well known in Athens as a writer of tragedies, whose 
poetry was as frigid as his character was base. [He had been 
an emissary of the Thirty to Lacedeemon,+ and dragged Le@n 
of Salamis before them, when Socrates walked indignantly 
homeward, disregarding the command. Only a year before, 
this affair had been pointedly alluded to by Andocides, when 
Meletus had joined with Argyrrhius and Callias to crush him.t 
What a base conspiracy that was, could be no secret, though 
the character of Andocides precludes him from very deep 
sympathy. In his defence, it was also shown that Meletus 
had been implicated in the profanation of the mysteries and 
the mutilation of the Herm, in that sad year when the 
Sicilian expedition sailed. His family was of Thracian ori- 
gin. Twenty-six years before the trial of Socrates, he had 
been satirized by Aristophanes,| who, on account of his lean- 


ness, sends him, in a later play, on an embassy to Hades, as : 
living ghost. So another poet calls him “the corpse from 
Leneeum.” * 









* Plat. Euthyph., p. 26: O00 evro¢g rave te yeyvooko, & EvOidpor, tov avépa- 


véioc yap tic wot oaiverae Kai dyvdg. ’Ovoudlovary airér, He Eyw@uat, MéPyTOV. 
gore & Tov Cjuov ILivbetc, ei Teva VQ) éyere Tlirbéa MéAnTov oiov Treravérptya Kai ov 
mavu evyéverov, éxiypuxtov Cé. It is surprising that, in the face of the legal 
description in the indictment, Meletus, son of Meletus, this young and unknown 
person should have been mistaken for the tragic poet, Meletus the elder. Soe- 
rates, in his defence, speaks of his youth repeatedly, and says that he brought 
the charge in a spirit of youthful violence and recklessness — i3per tert Kai 
axo,acia Kal vedTyTt. 

t Xen. Hellen., ii, 4, 36. 

¢ Andoe. de Myst., p. 12. 

§ Andoc., u. s., pp. 3, 5, where the attested documents are preserved. 

| In the Tewpyo/, which Meinelle assigns to B. C. 425. This man, who must 
now have been about fifty, obviously could not be called véog —a term limited 
not only by general usage, but by the weil known definition of Xenophon 
(Mem. Soc., i, 2, 35), to thirty years. 





| Sannyrion ap. Athen., xii, p. 551. 
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Meletus, son of Meletus, did infinite credit to his parentage. 
Probably a variety of motives actuated him in the present 
circumstances. A desire for notoriety is indicated by Plato ; 
and no readier way lay open than by the prosecution of such 
a man in behalf of the state.* He secured an immortal no- 
toriety. The influence of Anytus, whether by means of bribes 
or otherwise, must not be forgotten... Socrates says that Mele- 
tus represented the grievances of the poets, as a class; and 
undoubtedly his father’s feelings towards the friend of the 
successful Euripides, and enemy of all shams in art or life, 
were not of the most amiable description. [le seems, if we 
may judge from the cross-examination of Socrates, to have 
dwelt chiefly on the religious bearings of the accusation. 
Doubtless his address was crowded with the depositions of 
witnesses and citations of laws, like most of those which have 
come down to us. Men could readily be found who had 
heard Socrates—talking always, and not seldom in a half ear- 
nest, half playful tone, very easily misunderstood—make as- 
sertions which, divorced from their natural relations, might 
plausibly, and even honestly, be held contrary to the spirit of 
reverence for the gods required by the laws. Nay, notwith- 
standing the elaborate apology of Xenophon, it is plain 
enough that Socrates did not regard the gods as the city re- 
garded them ; though we can never believe that he definitely 
rejected them, otherwise he would most clearly and positively 
have set forth that conviction.+ 

As to the youth, the prosecutor said { he taught the children 
to despise their fathers, persuading his associates that he,could 
make them wiser than their fathers, and saying that by law 


* Plat. Euthyph., p. 3, b. 
t Cousin, Fragments Philosophiques, tom. i, p. 116: Il y a quelque chose 
d’ absurde aujourd’hui a vouloir défendre Soerate d’ avoir été dans son temps 


médiocrement orthodoxe, et le premier héraut de la révolution dont il fut le 
martyr, et 4 laquelle il a attaché son nom. 

t Xen. Mem. Soc., i, 2,49. There is no indication that Xenophon had the 
speeches of the prosecution before him. On the contrary, he takes up succes- 
sively, in the first two chapters of his work, the two counts of the indictment, 
adducing, without any other arrangement, such arguments of the accusers as it 
suits his purpose to consider. 





| 
; 
| 
i 
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it was allowed to any one, convicting even his own father of 
insanity, to hold him in durance, taking this as evidence that 
it is lawful for the unwise to be kept in durance by the wise. 
Nay, more,* he brought not only fathers but other relatives 
into dishonor with his associates, saying that relatives are of 
no use to the sick or to litigants ; but doctors to the former, 
to the latter, those who know how to plead. And about 
friends, he was accustomed to say that a good disposition is 
nothing, unless they have power to be of service; and that 
they alone are worthy of honor who know what things are 
needful, and are able to expound them. Persuading the 
young, then, that he was wisest, and best fitted to make others 
wise, he so influenced his associates that with them others 
were deemed of no account, in comparison with him. Such 
were the complaints with which this boy, as Plato says, ran 
to the city, as if to a mother.+ Not one, we may be sure, was 


left unsupported by testimony. 


Meletus was followed and sustained by Lycon. There is 
room to suppose that the political grounds of the action would 
be left to him. Here, again, it would not be difficult to find 
evidence out of the very mouth of Socrates. He always made 
his associates despise the established laws, urged the advo- 
cate,t saying that it was absurd that the archons of the city 
should be appointed by lot; and that no one would be willing 
to employ a pilot, or carpenter, or flute-player, or any one 
else, so selected, thongh these persons, if they made mistakes, 
would do far less mischief than those who blundered in con- 
ducting the affairs of the city. Such remarks stirred up the 
youth to despise the established policy, and made them disor- 
derly. Critias and Alcibiades,§ who, having been trained up 
by him, inflicted very many injuries upon the city, were apt 
illustrations of the influence of Socrates. Critias, of all the 
oligarchical party, was the greatest thief and robber; while 
Alcibiades, of all the democracy, was most reckless and vio- 
lent. Nay, Socrates himself incited all his hearers to acts of 





* Xer. Mem. Soc., i, 2, 51. ¢ Xen. Mem. Soc., i, 2, 9. 
t Plat. Euthyph., p. 2, e. § Ib., i, 2, 12. 
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violence and arrogance, as could be proved,* taking the worst 
passages of the most celebrated poets as texts. Thus, he was 
accustomed to cite an easily perverted verse from Ikesiod, 


“ Doing none is disgrace, but doing naught is disgraceful,” t 


as if the poet commanded to refrain from no act, whether un- 
just or base, but to do all things for gain. And yet, when 
the state was endangered, he had remained inactive, identi- 
fied with neither party. By the ancient law of Solon, re- 
pealed in accordance with the act of amnesty, he would have 
been responsible for this dereliction.t There was now no law 
bearing upon that significant inaction ; yet it was essential, 


in judging of this man’s influence, to remember it. In truth, 


however, Socrates hated the people.§ Often he quoted from 
Homer, how Odysseus, 


“ Whatever man he met of royal blood or of gentle, 

Him entreated with words, soft-spoken, standing before him : 
Good friend, ’t is not meet for you, coward-like, to be frightened ; 
Nay, be seated yourself, and seat the rest of the people. 

* * * * * * * 
But if he saw any man of the rabble, and chanced on him shouting, 
Him he smote with his staff, and rudely and harshly addressed him : 
Good friend, sit, still there, and hark to the words of these others, 
Who are your betters; but you are weak, and unskilled in warfare, 
Neither of any account in war, nor yet in the council.” || 


and repeated this, as if the poet recommended beating the 
commons and the poor. Such had been the influence, and 





* Xen. Mem. Soc., i, 2, 56. 

t Works and Days, i, 309. 

*Epyov 0° ovdév bveidoc, aepyein 6& 7 bvewcog. 

It was pretended that Socrates was accustomed to connect ovdév with épyor, 
instead of dvecdog. The precise point of the charge is with difficulty conveyed 
in the stricter English construction. 

t We are assured of the existence of this law by Aristotle. The authorities 
are briefly discussed by Taylor, Lect. Lysiacae, p. 719. The passage in Lysias 
ec. Philon, p. 189, dre dua 7d péyefog Tov adiKhwatog ovdele TEpi avTov éypddy vduoc, 
can only be explained by the supposition that the law was repealed, as above. 

§ Xen. Mem. Soc., i, 2, 58. 

|| liad, ii, 188, sqq. Clarke has an odd note on this passage: Accusatum 
narrat Socratem Xenophon, quod hos versus saepius repetendo ad Jgynaviam 
scilicet hortatus sit plebem. . 
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such was the temper of the man upon whom the people of 
Athens were now called to sit in judgment. Could there be 
any doubt that such teachings, in public and private, daily 
and hourly, as they had borne, would continue to bear per- 
nicious fruit, unless constrained to cease! The only effective 
means was foreshadowed in the indictment. The singular 
eloquence of Socrates was well known. It remained only to 
caution the dicasts not to yield now to the fatal music, which 
had beguiled many to sorrow and destruction.* 

To such accusations, mingled with truth, and yet altogether 
false, Socrates began to reply. His full, rounded, compact 
figure,} the womanly beauty of his neck,t the whimsical od- 
dity of his features, have been often enough described ; but it 
is absolutely necessary to separate every attribute of mean- 
ness from the historic portrait. The dust of centuries overlays it; 
and it has been retouched by unskilful or uncareful hands. 
‘The badinage of freest, kindest intercourse, has been repro- 
duced as simple truth. Even the caricature, drawn from the 
candle-light shadow on the wall, for the entertainment of a 
few friends, has been mistaken for a genuine portrait. The 
large mouth, puck nose, and prominent eyes, are scrupulously 
drawn; but were there no graceful lines in the contour of 
those lips? must we omit the child-like sportiveness which 
the Greeks found in such features, and represented in Silenus 
and the satyrs? was there no dignity in the planetary motion 
of those eyes?§ In Socrates were blended, in nice proportion, 
a ready, impulsive obedience to every divine intimation from 
within or without, and a calm, imperturbable self-control, 





* Plat. Apol. Soc., p. 178. 

t Xen. Symp., ii, 19. 

t Cie. de Fato, 5: Stupidum esse Soeratem dixit [Zopyrus] et bardum, qued 
jugula coneava non haberet ; obstructas eas partes et obturatas esse dicebat ; 
addidit etiam mulierosum, in quo Alcibiades cachinnum dicitur sustulisse. 

§ The peculiar, steady sweep of the eyes, moving gently in all directions, 
was remarked by all who knew Socrates. The classic passages are, Aristoph. 
Nub., 362; Plat. Symp., p. 221, b; Xen. Symp., v, 5. 
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achieved not without fierce conflict,* utterly beyond any ordi- 
nary human disturbance. “Isay,” said Alcibiades, “that he is 
most like the Silenuses which are set up in the sculptors’ studios, 
which the artists make playing on reeds or flutes, but which, 
on being opened, are found to contain images of the gods.” + 
And a little after, “ I know not who else has seen these images 
within ; but I once saw them, and they seemed to me so di- 
vine, and golden, and all beautiful, and wonderful, that, in 
short, whatever Socrates commanded must be done.”+ Some 
glimmer of the light within him must have irradiated the 
irregular features, or the power of his words, however well 
attested, surpasses belief. Everything in this man was in 
keeping. The simplicity of his character showed itself in 
his dress, and life, and manners. His language was quaint, 
his illustrations homely, but keenly pointed. is dress was 
simple ; but it was not neglected. Of all men, certainly Soc- 
rates resembled Samuel Johnson least. The stupendous rhet- 
oric of the great lexicographer is no more unlike the clear, 
direct movements of the Socratic mind, than the bearish man- 
ners and slovenly person were unlike the Socratic presence. 
His voice, his enunciation, the air with which he spoke, and, 
in addition to his words, the very peculiarity of his features, 
produced a marvellous effect upon his hearers. “When I 
hear him,” says the Platonic Alcibiades again, “my heart 
leaps up, and the tears flow, drawn from me by his words ; 
and I see almost all men similarly affected.” § 

No analogies can convey a tithe of the tenderness and serene 
poise of his defence. Xenophon makes him only a vulgar 
braggart ; but how far is this from the truth! | Disclaiming 
all eloquence, unless it be eloquence to speak truly, claiming 
but entreating a patient hearing from his countrymen, if they 
shall find him, unwonted to the forensic manner, talking here 

























* Cie. Tuse. Disp., iv, 37. It is thus that Aristotle, in different works, ealls* 
Socrates at one time oTaaiuor, and at another pesayxodKéc. Compare Grote’s 
History, vol. viii, p. 670. 

+ Plat. Symp., p. 215, a. t Ib., p. 216, e. § Ib., p. 215, e. 

| Xen. Apol. Soce., 16. 
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as he would elsewhere, he goes straight to the source of the 
present accusation — those vague unfavorable impressions re- 
specting himself growing up in so many years, hard to uproot 
in a single hour. Stating these common charges in terms, he 
calls upon the dicasts themselves to bear testimony that they 
are false. He introduces but a single witness, the brother of 
his friend Cheerephon, now deceased. By him it is proved, 
that Cherephon at Delphi once asked the god, if any man 
were wiser than Socrates, and that the oracular response was, 
Of all men Socrates 1s wisest. Some confusion arose at this 
point, from the not altogether unaccountable impression that 
the defendant was trifling with the court.* But he goes on 
firmly, but kindly and even at times with deep underlying 
humor, pressing it upon their attention that his whole life had 
been moulded by that response. Believing that in some way 
it must be true, he found himself compelled to search out its 
hidden meaning by testing in turn the wisdom of all men 
reputed wise. After a time he came to understand the divine 
lesson, that he alone is wise who feels the incompleteness of 
human knowledge; and the most arrant folly is that which 
lurks blindfold under the cloak of wisdom. He had been 
compelled, though perceiving with grief and alarm the increas- 
ing number of his enemies, to attack this show without sub- 
stance. Three classes of enemies thus procured, the politicians, 
orators, and poets, are represented by his accusers, with whom 
he reckons Anytus.+ 

In the cross-examination of Meletus, which follows, he pro- 
poses to show that the prosecutor has recklessly brought him 
to trial, without even a clear conception of the offence to be 
proved. By aseries of skilfully put questions, Meletus is led 
into the ridiculous assertion, that Socrates is the only man in 
Athens who corrupts the youth. Gravely expressing his 
chagrin thereupon, the subject of this averment exposes its 





* Xen. Apol. Soe., 15. 


t Plat. Apol. Soe., §§ 1-10. In this analysis there are obvious advantages 
in a reference to the logical division of Bekker’s Sections, instead of the acci- 
dental arrangement of the pages, 
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absurdity by an apt comparison. After the admission that a 
man who injures his fellow citizens injures himself indirectly, 
Meletus is next brought to the dilemma, that Socrates either 
corrupts the youth of Athens intentionally, though knowing 
this to be contrary to his own interests, or unintentionally, 
which would leave no ground for legal action. Finally, despite 
a growing reluctance on the part of Meletus to answer the 
interrogatories —a reluctance only overcome by the tumultnu- 
ous command of the dicasts to reply — he is made to say, and 
ironically thanked by Socrates for saying, that disbelief in the 
gods is the source of the injurious influence claimed, at the 
same time agreeing that all supernatural beings are either 
divine or of divine origin — thus at once affirming and deny- 
ing the specific charge in the indictment.* 

Without any special notice of Lycon, Socrates now resumes 
the defence of his past life. He alludes to his military service 
at Potidzea, Amphipolis, and Delium. If he was no recreant 
then, when his life was endangered by steady obedience to 
the word of his commanders, still less can he now desert the 
post assigned him by the god. Whether they obey Anytus 
or not, whether they discharge him or not, he will never recede, 
even if he should die many times. Here the confusion breaks 
out again; but he asks them to listen for their own good, 
sportively telling them that he has been sent like a gad-fly, to 
rouse a noble but lazy horse; that they may easily, while 
half awake, smite and destroy him, and sleep on forever ; but 
that they will not so readily find such another. He has kept 
aloof from politics, because an honest and a long life could 
only thus be secured ; but he takes them all to witness, that 
in two cases, the condemnation of the generals under the 
democracy, and the apprehension of Leon of Salamis under 
the oligarchy, he had consistently sought first and only to act 
uprightly. Observing that those who have been injured most, 
if the charges in the indictment are true, and not only they 
but their friends, are his supporters now and here, and offering 
to Meletus the privilege of calling any one of them in evidence, 





* Plat. Apol. Soc., §§ 11-15. 
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he rests his defence, declining to make any of the customary 
appeals to the sympathy of the dicasts — not through obstinacy 
or pride, but because it would neither be honorable, nor just, 
nor right, especially for a man accused of impiety by Meletus. 
For, he concludes, [ do believe in the gods, O, men of Athens, 
as does no one of my accusers; and [ leave it to you and to 
God to decide about me as shall be best both for me and for 
you.* 

The first vote was now taken, on the fact. The Athenian 
dicasts, it will be remembered, were judges of both the fact 
and the law. Where the penalty was not fixed, as in the 
present case, if the prisoner were found guilty by the first 
vote, the second was taken upon the punishment proposed by 
the prosecutor and tbe counter penalty of the defendant. 
Each dicast advanced, holding a single ballot conspicuously, 
as prescribed, with the thumb and two fingers. Two urns, 
one for acquittal, the other for conviction, stood near the magis- 
trate.+ After due notice from the herald, the voting ceased, 
and the result was announced by the archon: 219 votes had 


been cast in favor of the accused, and 281 against him.t 


* Plat. Apol. Soc., §§ 16-24, 


t This is Fischer's interpretation of the word wetazizrevy, Plat. Apol., p. 36, a, 
aciter cadere, in aliam urnam cadere, Compare Aristoph. Vesp., 987, sqq. 


¢ Diogenes of Laérte, 11, 41, says that Socrates was convicted by a majority 
of 281 votes. Socrates, in his Defence, p. 36, a, says, according to the reading 
in Stallbaum’s third edition, that if thirty votes had been given otherwise, he 
should have been acquitted. The number is not, of course, intended to be 
mathematically exact. These statements together give the result as above, and 
show that a single Heliastic Section was in session. Prof. Tyler restores the 
former reading rpeic, and remarks, p. 151: Stallbaum has departed from the 
reading of most of the MSS., and all the standard editions. His reading is 
tpraxovra. If that were the true reading, the majority against Socrates must 
have been twice that number, viz, sixty ; and a majority of sixty could hardly 
have seemed to Socrates surprisingly small, nor would he have added pévac to 
so large a number as thirty.—It is an assumption of the point at issue to assert 
that the numbers would have seemed large or small to Socrates. That would 
depend entirely upon his expectations ; and of them we can form no opinion, 
except from this disputed passage. The text then must be constituted by the 
authority of the manuscripts solely ; and this is just what Stallbaum, abandon- 
ing the pleasing error that Socrates was convicted by a majority of six only 
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Socrates was therefore found guilty of impiety and of cor- 
rupting the youth. It remained for the prosecution to show 
cause for the infliction of the penalty named. 

Plainly there was now a strong disposition to leniency on 
the part of the dicasts. The defence of Socrates had told 
powerfully upon ancient prejudices. But it is equally clear 
that very many were wavering, uncertain whether he were 
really a criminal or not, even among those who voted to dis- 
charge him. So numerous a body of men, selected at hazard 
from the whole body of Heliasts, could hardly have been 
packed. It is just and reasonable to suppose that they found 
it very difficult to understand a character every way so unique 
as this, while exercising all the candor of which they were 
capable. We have no record of the arguments in favor of the 
death penalty ; but the very circumstances of the trial suggest 
them. Socrates had just been declared, by the deliberate 
action of his peers, guilty of the misdemeanors charged in the 
indictment. He had declined to go into exile before the trial, 
and would not be likely to accept that opportunity now. He 
had furthermore declared, that he would never cease from the 
commission of those acts which had just been condemned. 
What course was left open to the court? It would be ruinous 
to any government to suffer its decrees to be practically nulli- 
fied. If Socrates were permitted to go at large, his influence 
would gather strength, as Anytus had remarked. He himself 
had absolutely left no choice to the court. Only by his con- 
demnation to death could the self-respect of the dicastery and 
the efliciency of popular government be vindicated. It would 
seem from his contumacy that he had even taken the oath of 
the oligarchical clubs: “Towards the people I will be evilly 
minded, and will contrive whatever harm I may.”* Surely 
there was but one way to dispose of this man. 









has felt constrained to do—melioribus libris consentientibus, He gives the read- 


ing from fourteen manuscripts. Before Stallbaum, the same reading was 
adopted in the excellent second Basle edition, which was based on a very wide 
collation of manuscripts, and in the Stephens edition, which is so far “standard . 
that the text of Plato is to this day cited from his pages by all scholars. 

* Aristot. Polit., v. 7, 19. 
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The slight asperity with which Socrates resumes, is proof 
that the previous vote and the present arguments had aroused 
a sense of wrong to which he was keenly alive. LHe expresses 
his surprise at the small majority by which he has been con- 
victed. Ifsome thirty votes had fallen into the other urn, he 
would have been cleared. It was only the influence of Anytus 
and Lycon which had procured this verdict ; the accusation 
of Meletus was really a failure. This man demanded his 
death. And what offset should he propose? Guided by the 
merits of the case, he must propose that he be entertained 
henceforth, at the public expense, in the Prytaneum, as a 
benefactor of the state. But time was too short to persuade 
them thus to regard him. He had no fear of death ; that 
might be a blessing. Prison or exile were positive evils ; he 
could not propose these in mitigation of the sentence of Me- 
letus. He could not even promise to hold his peace. Money 
he would willingly pay, if he had it; and perhaps he might 
pay asilver mina. But Plato, and Criton, and Critobulus, 
and Appollodorus desired him to suggest thirty minas, for 
which they would become responsible. He would then pro- 
pose that fine.* 

At this juncture, probably, Plato made an attempt to address 
the court in behalf of his master. But a change, hitherto ex- 
hibited only in ominous murmurs of dissatisfaction, now 
became fully apparent. Ilis introductory words of apology 
for his youth were drowned in a storm of shouting, “Go down! 
go down!”+ Again the formalities of voting. Eighty votes 
went over to the majority.t Then the sentence: Socrates, son 
of Sophroniseus, of Alopece, present, has been found guilty of 
imprety: he is condemned to be given over to the eleven§ 

During the lull which succeeded this declaration, Socrates 





* Plat. Apol. Soc., §§ 25—-28. 

t Justus of Tiberias ap. Diog. Laért., 11,41. Olympiodorus ad Plat. Gorg. 
mpag, xli, tells the same story. See Cousin, Frag. Phil., tom. 1, p. 365. Xeno- 
phon, Apol. Soc., 22, speaks in a loose way of friends who spoke for Socrates. 

t Diog. Laért., 11, 42. : 

§ The form is found in an appendix to the Life of Antiphon in the Lives of 
the Ten Orators. 
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rose once more. The eleven supervisors of the prisons were 
not yet ready to lead him away. He addresses and holds the 
dicasts, on the point of leaving the court. For a mere frag- 
ment of life still due him, he tells them, they have brought 
this stain upon the city. He is condemned to death, but his 
accusers are no less condemned to infamy. Those who have 
condemned him will not thus escape the annoyance which he 
has occasioned them. Unless they live true lives, others will 
take up the same kind of examination of their motives. He 
entreats those who have voted for him—rightfully named 
judges —to tarry during the short time which remains, assur- 
ing them that the sign, which never failed to forewarn him of 
any evil, had neither opposed his departure from home that 
morning, nor any part of his address to the court. In death 
he must believe there is some good in store for him, whether 
it be dreamless sleep, or, much more, another mode of exist- 
ence, involving the charm of communion with all the dead 
whose lives have left fair memorials. They, too, should have 
stately hopes for the future, since the gods never forget the 
welfare of good men. The intention of injury is the only 
ground of complaint which his accusers have furnished him. 
His last request is, that his own sons, now committed to the 
care of the Athenian people, shall be sharply reproved if they 
be found wishing rather to seem than to be anything good or 
noble. So he spoke cheerfully, but nothing better than the 
last, says Cicero.* For it is now time to go—these are his 
memorable words —for me to die, and for you to live; but 
which of us goes to meet the better fate 1s unknown to all save 
God.* 

Elate in step, and look, and gesture, he passed out of the 
court and the busy agora into the starry twilight of his prison ; 
out of life soon into history, where his name stands pure and 
bright through all the ages. A few little poems, fables done 
into verse during the month of imprisonment,* comprised the 
writings of the man, 





* Tuse. Disp., i, 41. t Plat. Apol. Soc., §§ 29—33. 
¢ Plat. Phaed., p. 60,d; Diog. Laért., ii, 42. 
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“Whom, well inspired, the oracle pronounced 

Wisest of men, from whose mouth issued forth 

Mellifluous streams, that watered all the schools 

Of academicks, old and new, with those 

Surnamed Peripateticks, and the sect 

{picurean, and the Stoick severe.” 
But the charm of his words has not passed away with him. 
His influence, unfolding in the wonderful mind of Aristotle, 
gave rise to the first treatise on moral philosophy, and domi- 
nated over European thought for centuries. Plato, trained to 
the same rigid method, has made him the central figure of 
those immortal works, even now only beginning to be felt, of 


x 
“ 


worth not yet to be measured. 


One word more. Socrates, in the Athenian prison, close 


by the agora, saying to Criton, “Thus let us act, since God 
thus directs,” chose what in blind ‘faith he believed to be the 
better lot. Paul, when he wrote from the Roman prison hard 
by Nero’s palace, to the saints at Philippi, “for Iam in a 
strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better ; nevertheless, to abide in the flesh 
is more needful for you; and having this confidence, I know 
that I shall abide and continue with you,” chose with clearer 
faith what he knew well was the harder lot. 


* Dict. des Sciences Philosophiques, p. 690. On peut dire que Socrate 
a fondé non tel ou tel systéme de philosophie, mais la philosophie elle-méme ; 
e’est-d-dire |’ esprit philosophique, l’ esprit d’ observation et d’ analyse qui 


s’attache a découvrir ce qui est, au lieu de supposer ce qui pourrait étre. 
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Artict—E VIL—RAWLINSON’S HISTORICAL 
EVIDENCES. 


The Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records 
stated anew, with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. Grorae Rawtiinson, A. M. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 


In the closing sentence to his preface, Mr. Rawlinson offers 
the prayer, “that his labors may tend to check the spread of 
unbelief, and to produce among scripture students a more 


lively appreciation of the reality of those facts which are put 
before us in the Bible.” We trust his prayer will be an- 
swered. Certainly, if honesty of purpose and earnestness of 
endeavor are any guaranty to such a result, no laborer in 
the field of evidences is worthier of it than he. He believes, 
as do we, that one fact, plainly stated and strongly fortified, 
is worth more than a thousand theories. Hence his design 
is to deal only with facts: facts drawn from profane history, 
and from church history, and from the antiquarian researches 
of modern times. Nor is he afraid to repeat facts, which are 
as old as the earliest apologies for Christianity, provided the 
new setting of them may impart fresh beauty and value. 
He evidently feels his strength, and yet is not boastful of it. 
if{e knows whereof he affirms, yet he has spared no toil to 
place before his reader the exact data on which he grounds 
his belief. Two hundred and four pages of text, accom- 
panied by two hundred and fourteen pages of notes, includ- 
ing a reference to more than three hundred authors, presup- 
pose a thoroughness of research not to be cavilled at by a 
novice, and leave no cause for surprise that they are the 
results of nothing less than “eight or nine years” devoted 
“almost exclusively” to the “field of Ancient History.” 
Indeed, so valuable are the notes, that were we left to the 
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choice, and compelled to abide by it, we should prefer the 
notes to the text. They are nearly exhaustive upon the sub- 
ject in hand. Bound by themselves, they would form a good 
cyclopedia upon this part of biblical history. MHaving read 
them all with much care, and tested their accuracy in several 
instances, we have felt that we were in the posession of a 
miniature library upon the subject of historical evidence, with 
which we would not part for a great price. Moreover, they 
are translated —a boon in these labor-saving days of no mean 
consideration. Critical scholars may prefer to examine the 
original, but Professor Arnold has made the original so 
transparent, that general readers will be satisfied, while the 
few who wish it can easily test the authorities for themselves. 

The book, however, is not all notes. The text is of great 
value by itself. In a simple, plain, suggestive style the 
author gives us his results, and like the utterances of the 
pulpit, leaves us to our confidence in his truthfulness, to 
accept or reject them. He does not dazzle us with ornament, 
nor startle us with novelty, nor confound us with eloquence. 
His ornament is the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
calmly assured of the healthiness of the air it inhales. His 
novelty is the novelty of truth ; flattering not “ Jove for his 
thunder, nor Neptune for his trident.” His eloquence is the 
eloquence of fact, raising the fort of defence stone by stone 
and timber by timber, demanding of the besieger to batter 
down the whole, would he reach his foe. Unlike Lewis in 
his “ Divine Human,” who marches over his enemies with 
remorseless tread, too much bent upon victory to pause at 
minor obstacles, too intent upon his object to allow his 
opponent time enough to take breath and reply ; and unlike 
his friend Mansel, who dives so deep into the sea of self- 
conscious thought his antagonist cannot follow him, and dare 
not if he could; Rawlinson takes the sceptic by the hand, 
ranges With him up the Nile and the Euphrates, untombs for 
him the ruins of Assyria, Babylon, and Nineveh; deciphers 
for him the stony register of pillars and monuments, capitals 
and catacombs ; sifts for him the most ancient manuscripts, 
familiarizes him with the manners and customs, the geography 
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and ethnography, both of the Land and the Book; puts his ear: 
to the lips of heathen destructionist, Christian apologist, and 
Christian martyr, and then leaves him to settle the truth at 
the bar of reason and conscience. The “ Divine Human,” 
eliminating the superhuman, causes the reader to feel that 
the scriptures are so perfectly interpenetrated and pervaded 
with the purest type of the human, their claim to the super- 
human must be acknowledged as an indestructible part of the 
grand whole. The “ Limits of Religious Thought” narrows 
down so completely the circle of finite thought, that the ex- 
istence, presence, and power of an Infinite Thought becomes 
not merely a probability but a necessity. The “ Iistorical 
Evidences” actualizes the scenes and statements of scripture 
with such clearnesss and truthfulness, he who denies the book 
must deny the existence of witnesses whose names have been 
for ages, and still are, household words, and whose facts, many 
of them, are as easily verified to-day as thousands of years ago- 
One is the wrestler who closes in at once with his foe and 
gives so strong an embrace his hug is the hug of death. The 
other is the gladiator who, breaking his enemies lance, pushes 
him into airy regions, until he finds them to be airy nothings. 
The other is the miner, who works out his diamonds and 
leaves it for the artist to weave them into a royal crown. 
Each has his forte. Each is mighty in his sphere. Each 
contributes his strength to the temple of truth, whose top 
shall yet reach up into heaven. The heartiness of Lewis 
warms you and disarms you. The rigidness of Mansel en- 
courages you and fortifies you. The honesty of Rawlinson 
Wins you and convinces you. 

Having given us a brief resumé of the two principal 
schools of modern infidelity, the mythical and the historical, 
and having shown us the destructive tendency of both, Mr. 
Rawlinson states the object of his labors to be as follows :— 
“T propose at the present time, in oposition to the views which 
I have sketched, to examine the sacred narrative on the 
positive side. Leaving untouched the question of the inspira- 
tion of scripture, and its consequent title to outweigh all con- 
flicting testimony whatever, I propose briefly to review the 
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historical evidence for the orthodox belief. My object will be 
to meet the reasoning of the historical sceptics on their own 
ground. Ido not, indeed, undertake to consider and answer 
their minute and multitudinous cavils, which would be an 
endless task, and which is moreover unnecessary, as to a 
great extent the cavillers meet and answer one another ; but 
I hope to show, without assuming the inspiration of the Bible, 
that for the great facts of revealed religion, the miraculous 
history of the Jews, and the birth, life, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, as well as for his miracles and those of 
his apostles, the historical evidence which we possess is of an 
authentic and satisfactory character.” 

We believe this to be in the right direction, and that 
time alone is necessary to accumulate a mass of evidence con- 
firmatory of the statements of Scripture, which will compel 
every honest thinker to admit their credibility, and acknowl- 
edge the inspiration of their authors. Christianity has noth- 
ing to fear from the most searching criticism, if her critics 
‘will only abide by the same canons which they apply to 
any other system of religion. The more thorough the search, 
the clearer the testimony. Geology has exhumed no human 
relics older than the Noachian flood, Bunsen’s piece of 
pottery in the mud of the Nile, the sport of German scholars, 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Numismatics takes us 
back by a direct chain of existing specimens to the coins 
of Lydia and Ionia, and brings us to the purchase of the 
cave of Machpelah for Sarah’s burial-place, but can go no 
farther. Ethnology gives us its lists of races and is exceed- 
ingly wise about their original number and variety, but the 
Toldoth Beni Noah “commends itself as the most authentic 
record which we possess for the affiliation of nations, and as 
a document of the highest antiquity.” Philology has labored 
long and hard to account for the multiplicity of languages, 
but, says Sir Henry Rawlinson, “ if we were to be guided by 
the mere intersection of linguistic paths, and independently 
of all reference to the scriptural record, we should still be 
led to fix on the plains of Shinar as the focus from which the 
various lines had radiated.” 
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To construct is far more difficult than to destroy. A fiend 
may do the one; a divinity is needed for the other. Every 
school of scepticism with which we are acquainted has been 
a school of destructionists. Every shout which has gone up 
from their pretended victories has been a shout over the fall 
of a scout, a sentinel, or a picket guard, but never over any 
portion of the centralarmy. If in searching for an unguarded 
point for attack in the citadel of Christianity, they could find 
a questionable date, a doubtful name, an diene fact, a sup- 
posed erroneous custom, a false harmony, or a peculiarly 
severe doctrine, they have cried from morning till evening, 
“Victory,” “ Victory,” and called upon the entire host of 
God’s ele i to stop up that chink, or else allow the rottenness 
of the whole fabric. The tone and tenor of modern historical 
criticism, from Beaufort in France to Niebuhr, Otfried Miil- 
ler and Bockh, in Germany, and Thirlwall, Grote and Meri- 
rale, in England, acknowledging all honesty at the outset, 
and a general belief in history as a whole, have tended to the 
destruction of all confidence in any narrative which claims 
an age of afew hundred years. What they did for profane 
history, De Wette, and Strauss, and others of the same school, 
have sought to do with sacred history. 

If men will reason out of scripture to destroy scripture 
if they can benumb or annihilate its teaching, by reasonings 
logical.or metaphysical ; if they can prove the impossibility 
of a revelation from God out of the very nature of things, 
and are honest in their conclusions, we will respect their 
opinions and weigh carefully their arguments. We have a 
far higher regard for the school philosophical than for the 
school historical. Inthe former, theories and hypotheses have 
a proper place ; the zod or@ for an @ priort argument is worthy 
of being sought for, if it is not found. In the latter we come 
into the region of facts ; and facts must be answered by facts. 
But the school of historical criticism has sought to annihilate 
the facts by assuming at the outset a canon of criticism, which 
needs only the eating tooth of time to annihilate the existence 
of all facts. This is not right. Destruction in the realm of 
religion is like breaking the chain which unites us to God and 
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eternity, while it gives us not even a tow-line in its stead. It 
is like check-mating the game of life, and granting us no 
opportunity to renew the strife. It is covering the heavens 
with darkness, and man with sackcloth, and offering him no 
power for a change of garment. The religion of scripture 
comes to us as the only specific for guilt, and proclaims its 
author as the only physician for the sin-diseased soul: and if 
the rationalistic, philosophical or scientific doctors have found 
something simpler, and wiser, and truer; if there is another 
name above that name before which every knee shall bow, 
well and good ; but mere empty negatives do not meet the 
case. They do not satisfy the yearnings of the heart. They 
do not calm the perturbations of conscience, nor create the 
emotions of peace and gratitude so much desired by every 
reflecting mind. 

It is for this reason—because he seeks to confirm fact by 
fact — impressing into the service of religion the correspond- 
ing statements of profane authors, and the confirmatory 
records of those grand old mausoleums of the past, causing 
buried generations to speak with a tongue which will not 
and cannot lie, that we welcome this effort of Mr. Rawlinson 
as a valuable contribution to the positive side of Christianity. 

It is very well known to every biblical scholar that the 
boldest and most triumphant attack upon the scriptures in 
modern times, was directed against the genuineness of the 
authorship of the Pentateuch. There was manifestly wisdom 
if not madness in this method. It was the most vulnerable 
point because of its age, and the most important point 
because of its relation to the other scriptures. So far back 
in the history of the world there could be but few contem- 
porary defenders called in to the rescue. So closely wrapped 
up in subsequent events, the Malakoff once compelled to sur- 
render, Sebastopol must henceforth capitulate. But what 
are the facts? There may be here and there a misconception 
in the meaning of a passage like the phrase “beyond Jor- 
dan,” of which Mr. Parker made so much, but which even a 
tyro in Hebrew can explain; there may be now and then an 


interpolation of a passage which Mr. Rawlinson admits 
] 
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though so ripe a critic as Hiivernick denies it. Be that as it 
may; the positive and uniform tradition of the Jews, ex- 
cepting the last chapter of Deuteronomy, bears wholly in one 
direction, and gives its conclusive verdict in behalf of Moses. 
The chief internal objection to this conclusion arises from the 
peculiarly unique and perfect literary culture which distin- 
guishes the work, necessitating as is supposed a more recent 
age for its existence than it claims. Unfortunately for the 
objector, and perhaps unfortunately for the advocate, there is 
no contemporary literature with which it can be compared. 
The nearest to it are the subsequent works of Joshua and 
Judges, but the style of the former is so much superior to that 
of the latter, while the statements of the latter are so dependent 
upon the facts of the former as a necessary antecedent, what- 
ever may be the age of both, the Pentateuch must have been 
written first. The objection in this particular proves too much, 
and thereby defeats itself. To ascertain what a writer is, is 
avery different thing from asserting what a writer must be. 
Attempting to decide how a man should write and what 
he should write, even with reference to so recent a historian 
as Macaulay, would be one of the most dangerous assump- 
tions of which a searcher for the truth could be guilty. It 
would make a myth of any man whose existence happened 
to be covered with the debris of a few centuries. 

But, it is said, the Pentateuch could not have been written 
by Moses, because language in a written form was unknown 
at the period in which he is supposed to have lived. It can- 
not be denied that the Hebrew word for “ book” is scattered 
all over it, beginning as early as Genesis xv, and extending 
through Deuteronomy ; but it is said, this in itself, is proof 
that the work is of recent date. The hieroglyphics, however, 
come in as witnesses here, and they declare their existence as 
early as 2450 z. c. in Egypt, and but a century or two later in 
Babylonia ; while “writing upon papyruses, both in the hiero- 
glyphiec and hieratic characters, was familiar to the Egyptians 
under the 18th and 19th dynasties, which is exactly the time to 
which the Mosaic records, would, if genuine, belong.” Nor, if 
it be urged that the Jews could not have learned alphabetical 
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writing from the Egyptians, “since the mode of representing 
ideas to the eye, which the Egyptians employed till a period 
long subsequent, was widely different from the alphabetical 
writing of the Iebrews,” will that hypothesis hold good ; 
since, it is said, “that the Egyptian writing was only to a small 
extent symbolical,” the words being “ spelt phonetically first,” 
and then “ followed by a symbol or symbols.” If it is claimed 
that the Hebrews must have learned their alphabet from Phe- 
nicia, because it is so different from that of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, to this it may be replied, that there is no evidence of 
such an order of succession, and that it is more probable that 
the Phenicians were the scholars rather than the teachers. 
Eupolemus, who lived in the second century before Christ, 
and whom our author deems a heathen, and not, as was once 
believed, a Jew, says, “that the Phenicians received them” 
—letters—* from the Jews, and the Greeks from the Pheni- 
cians ; and also, that Moses was the first who wrote laws for 
the Jews.” Says Mr. Rawlinson, after sifting the whole con- 
troversy with apparent care and candor: “The probability 
seems to be, that the family of Abraham brought an alpha- 
betical system from Ur, which may have been modified in 
Canaan, and again in Egypt, and which may not have assumed 
a settled shape until the writings of Moses fixed it for after 
ages. The system which they brought with them may have 
been either originally common to them with the Aramaic, 
Phenician and other cognate races ; or it may have gradually 
spread from them to the people.” [Lowever this may be, and 
however difficult it may be to adjust the precise time for the 
origin of writing, all discoveries among the remains of Egypt 
and Babylonia determine the possibility of writing in the age, 
if not prior to the age of the great Law-giver. So that if there 
is reason to believe that Moses was.a man of learning, the 
evidence of which is abundant from profane as well as from 
sacred writers, we are perfectly willing to leave to savans the 
erudite labor of establishing the opposite conclusion. 

If now, in addition to the universal tradition of the Jews, and 
the corresponding evidence of the hieroglyphics, we add the 
testimony of profane historians, “ extending from the time of 
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Alexander, when the Greeks became curious on the subject of 
Jewish history, to that of the emperor Aurelian, when the 
literature of the Jews had been thoroughly sifted by the acute 
and learned Alexandrians,” we must admit that those wit- 
nesses who can speak, speak with so unanimous a voice, the 
evidence in behalf of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
is as strong as could reasonably, under the circumstances, be 
expected. 

It will be observed, however, that these proofs refer mainly 
to the last four books of the Pentateuch. The book of Genesis 
is and has been the great battle-field where friend and foe 
have fallen side by side. Laying aside our belief in the in- 
spiration of Moses, it must be confessed that we tread here on 
enchanted ground. All that can be shown we think with any 
degree of certainty, viewing it simply as an historical record, is 
that in itself considered, it involves neither absurdity nor 
impossibility. We have no disposition to enter into the merits 
of the almost numberless theories which have been proposed, 
nor are we competent to the task, did we desire it; yet any 
line of argument which disposes of the difficulties in a fair 
way, ought to satisfy a candid mind; especially when we 
remember the multitude of darker clouds which hover around 
the origin of much more recent documents. Granting 
that Moses depended solely upon oral tradition, and allowing 
the longevity of the men of those times, concerning which the 
book speaks so emphatically, the history of the Deluge might 
have been received by him from the third generation, while 
the history of the Temptation and Fall would have required 
nothing more than the accuracy of the fifth generation. Five 
generations, at the longest, would have answered all practical 
purposes, had there been no written memorials at all, even for 
the earliest events, while those more recent he could have 
learned from the word of mouth. Yet there is internal evi- 
dence that he made use of documents already prepared to 
his hand. The history of Joseph and Jacob are as full and 
minute as an autobiography ; and the lists of names, the 
superscriptions, and the change in the name ascribed to the 
Deity, imply the labor of a contemporary. : 

34 
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While on this subject we must not omit another depart- 
ment of evidence, to which Mr. R. gives particular attention. 
Whatever may be said concerning the antiquity of the sacred 
records under consideration, no one will at this day deny the 
antiquity of similar records, among the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians. These two nations occupied the highest place in 
civilization. They were among the earliest writers, if not the 
earliest. They gave great attention to history. When first 
known among the Greeks, they were in possession of the oldest 
documents to be found. At the time of the Grecian conquest, 
when most in danger of losing their records, there belonged 
to each an historian amply qualified to transfer these docu- 
ments into the Greek language, and thereby enrich the world 
with those precious legacies of the early ages. One of them 

ras Manetho, the Sebennyte, the other was Berosus, the Chal- 
dean. They both “had free access to the national records, 
and so could draw their histories from the fountain head.” If 
any doubt should arise as to their honesty or diligence, “ the 
recent discoveries in the two countries” have removed all 
doubt concerning them in these respects. Passing over the 
chronological harmony between these documents and the 
Septuagint version of the Pentateuch, and omitting the sug- 
gestive parallel between the account which Berosus gives of 
the Deluge and that which is contained in the Genesis, we 
cannot forbear quoting our author’s digest and remarks upon 
the same historian’s narrative respecting the Creation. We 
are not prepared to go so far as Mr. R. with reference to the 
general traditions about the Deluge. Indeed the fact that in 
so many lands* and in so many different portions of the globe, 
there has been retained‘until the present time a vague belief 
in that event, gives strong confirmation, if not to its univer- 
sality, to a universality of belief in some similar event. But 
to our quotation : 

“ According to Berosus, the world when first created, was in darkness, and 


consisted of a fluid mass inhabited by monsters of the strangest forms. Over 
the whole dominated a female power called Thalatth, or Sea. Then Belus, 









*Humbolt’s Biography. 
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wishing to carry on the creative work, cleft Thalatth in twain ; and of the half 
of her he made the earth, and of the other half the heaven. Hereupon the 
monsters, who could not endure the air and the light, perished. Belus upon 
this, seeing that the earth was desolate, yet teeming with productive power, 
cut off his own head,and mingling the blood which flowed forth with the dust 
of the ground, formed men, who were thus intelligent as being partakers of the 
divine wisdom. He then made other animals fit to live on the earth ; he made 
also the stars, and the sun and moon, and the five planets. The first man was 
Alorus, a Chaldean, who reigned over mankind for thirty-six thousand years 
and begat a son, Alaparus, who reigned ten thousand eight hundred years. Then 
followed in succession eight others, whose reigns were of equal or greater 
length, ending with Xisuthrus, under whom the great Deluge took place. The 
leading facts of this cosmogony and antediluvian history are manifestly, and 
indeed confessedly, in close agreement with the Hebrew records, We have in it 
the earth at first ‘without form and void, and “darkness upon the face of the 
deep.”” We have the Creator dividing the watery mass and making the two 
firmaments, that of the heaven and that of the earth, first of all; we have Light 
spoken of before the sun and moon; we have their creation, and that of the 





















stars somewhat late in the series of events given; we have a divine element 
infused into man at his birth,and again we have his creation ‘from the dust of 
the ground.’ Further, between the first man and the Deluge are in the 
scheme of Berosus ten generations, which is the exact number between Adam 
and Noah; and though the duration of human life is in his account enormously 
exaggerated, we may see even in this exaggeration a glimpse of the truth, that 
the lives of the Patriarchs were extended far beyond the term which has been 
the limit in later ages. This truth seems to have been known to many of the 
ancients, and traces of it have even been found among the modern Burmans 
and Chinese.”’ 

























In examining this book of “ Historical Evidences,” the 
biblical student aware of the ample resources to which the 
author could resort, both his own and those which were 
furnished him by his more learned brother, is curious to 
know how much has been absolutely established by recent 
discoveries. It will not do for him, however, to be too ardent 
in his desires, or too sanguine in his expectations; for if he 
is, he will most certainly be doomed to disappointment. A 
period of time, less than forty years, since Dr. Young caught 
hold of the clue which led him out of the labyrinth of Egyp- 
tian hieroglypics, and a period of not more than twenty-tive 
years since Sir Henry Rawlinson in Asia, and Burnouf in 
Europe, found the secret to the Persian arrow-headed char- 
acters, and the still more recent attempts to decipher the in- 
scriptions upon the Assyrian and Babylonian monuments, do 
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not warrant the supposition that anything more than a begin- 
ning has yet been made. The progress in such a work is 
necessarily slow. The steps are often uncertain. The inter- 
pretations are frequently doubtful. And the result very often 
unsatisfactory. But he will find some things of a cheering 
character, while the whole will point in the right direction. 
As for instance, when he runs over the pages, now under 
review, he will find that the expedition of Chedor-laomer, called 
upon the Babylonian monuments the Ravager of the West, 
bears the right date, and indicates the right place — Elam — 
while the interruption in the list of kings occurs within sixty 
years of the time commonly assigned to that event. He will 
find that the Exodus of the Hebrews, mentioned by Manetho, 
is given to him, not only minutely enough to mark with ac- 
curacy the event, but just as would be expected from an Egyp- 
tian historian anxious to guard his national pride. He will find 
geographical accounts, referring to scriptural localities, if not 
in all respects as positive as he might wish, encouraging to 
his faith as he waits for further developments. Ur of the Chal- 
dees, Calah at Nimrud, Erech at Warka, and even Og, with 
its “ threescore cities with high walls, gates and bars, kesides 
unwalled towns a great many,” rise from their ashes and 
assert both their existence and the vastness of their popula- 
tion. He will find that the Jewish records are silent con- 
cerning Egypt, during the precise time when the Egyptian 
records are silent about the Jews. He will find the remains 
of an inscription in Tangiers in Africa, testified to by three 
independent writers, who knew personally of its existence, 
asserting the expulsion of the Canaanites by Joshua, the son 
of Nun, the Plunderer. He will find the statement of a 
heathen writer concerning the victory of David over Damas- 
cus, when the Syrians became his servants, and to the com- 
mercial connection between Judea and Phenicia. He will 
find the separate existence of the kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel, and the wars which sprang up between them and their 
neighbors. The Jewish monarch bears the title King of 
Judah, and the Israelitish king that of Beth-Kumri, a house 
of Omri. Judah is invaded by Shishak, king of Egypt, 
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during the days of Rehoboam, and by Zerah, the Ethiopian, in 
the reign of Asa. Ahab forms an alliance with the Zidon- 
ians, and a remarkable drought and its removal by prayer take 
place about that time. The repeated wars between Ahab and 
Benhadad, the submission of Jehu to Hayael, and the inva- 
sions upon Palestine successively by Tiglath-pileser, Shalma- 
nezer, Sargon, Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, all drop into their 
right places. ‘The monarchs themselves, the order of their 
names, their relationships where it is indicated, their actions so 
far as they come under notice, are the same in both Jewish as 
in native histories ; which present likewise, here as elsewhere, 
numerous points of agreement connected with the geography, 
religion and customs of the various nations.” He will not 
find all he desires respecting the Babylonian testimony in 
behalf of the genuineness of the Book of Daniel. There are 
sundry questions which perplex him, and perhaps always will. 
But as Tregelles says, “'The plain of Babylon has one voice, 
and one testimony ; the inscribed bricks, used as they are for 
all edifices and all purposes, still show whence they came, and 
they all tell who was the mighty monarch who raised the 
buildings of Babylon: the inscription on each is, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, son of Nabopolassar ;” while our author, we think, 
has silenced the long mooted question who Belshazzar was, 
and what were his relations to the sovereign of that empire, 
at the time of its terrible overthrow. In fact, so minute are 
the coincidences between these modern discoveries, and the 
incidental statements of Old Testament Scripture, as to man- 
ners and customs, as well as monarchs and kingdoms, the 
biblical student cannot but feel like one passing through 
some vast picture-gallery, catalogue in hand, wrapped in 
astonishment at the wonderful analogy between what is 
asserted, and what appears before his eyes. 

The remainder of Mr. R.’s book, comprised in three lectures, 
is occupied with a historical defence of the genuineness and 
early origin of the New Testament Scripture with refer- 
ence to the charges brought against both, by the advocates 
of the mythical theory. It is a straight-forward, manly exhi- 
bition of the difficulties involved in such a theory, and an 
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honest, thorough presentation of the facts which necessitate 
the belief that the books of the New Testament were composed 
at the time and by the author generally supposed. Our author 
has by no means exhausted the subject. It was not necessary 
that he should. Straussianism is becoming beautifully less in 
Germany, and holds its chief sway over England and America 
by the invisible and wonder-working wand of distance, which 
“lends enchantment to the view.” We never, however, have 
been satisfied with the usual method of meeting it. It may 
be well, sometimes, to answer a fool according to his folly ; 
but we very seriously question whether the many burlesques 
gotten up against it, the thousand and one recipes for a Straus- 
sian New Testament, the stinging satires, the biting sarcasms 
and sardonic smiles which have been generated by the oppo- 
sition of theory to theory, have ever brought one star out of 
the eclipse of faith, or prevented one star from falling into 
the suspense of faith. We have scen the theological student, 
after listening to an hour’s ridicule of the theory, rush out of 
the lecture-room in disgust,more fully determined to reverence 
its originator and: follow his leadership, than ever before! and 
we have seen the partially confirmed sceptic rise up from the 
reading of controversialists of a similar type, stronger in his 
former doubts “than seven men that can render a reason.” And 
we feel fully assured that there is an air of sacredness breathed 
around Christianity, which demands from the defender of it 
the reverence of a Moses at Horeb, rather than the temerity 
of an Uzzah at Nachon’s threshing-floor. It is the easiest 
thing in human nature to doubt. And there is no hot-bed of 
scepticism so prolific as a slur, an inuendo, a jest, or a sham 
application of scripture. Let us answer facts by facts, and if 
we have no facts by which to refute the assertions of infidels, 
let us leave the guardianship of Christianity in the hands of 
its Divine Founder. 

Mr. R. has gathered around the orthodox position a strong 
bulwark of facts, and for this he is deserving of our gratitude. 
He hag not, however, brought to light anything especially new, 
and therefore we shall not deem it necessary to follow him very 
closely. 
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There is one line of argument on which he touches inci- 
dentally, which we should like to see drawn out to greater 
length, and endowed with a stronger force. It is the “ char- 
acter of the New Testament Greek, and the necessity of its 
existence in its peculiar characteristics, previously to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. We believe that a scholarly exhi- 
bition of such an argument, in a popular form, would quiet 
many a mind, disturbed by the assertions of a rationalistic 
pulpit, and ignorant of the source for relief. Mr. R. has indi- 
cated a course of thought parallel to the one now in our mind, 
on pages 186—189 ; but he has not given it the prominence 
it deserves. We quote a small part of it: 


Within the space of fifty years Palestine was a single united kingdom under a 
native ruler, a set of principalities under native ethnarchs and tetrarchs, a 
country in part containing such principalities, in part reduced to the condition 
of a Roman province,a kingdom reunited once more under a native sovereign, 
and a country reduced wholly under Rome and governed by procurators de- 
pendent on the president of Syria, but still subject in certain respects to 
the Jewish monarch of a neighboring territory. These facts we know from 
Josephus and other writers, who, though less accurate, on the whole confirm his 
statements; they render the civil history of Judza during the period one very 
difficult to master and remember ; the frequent changes, supervening upon the 
original complication, are a fertile source of confusion, and seem to have be- 
wildered even the sagacious and painstaking Tacitus. The New Testament 
narrative, however, falls into no error in treating of the period ; it marks, inci- 
dentally and without effort or pretension, the various changes in the civil gov- 
ernment — the sole kingdom of Herod the Great,— the partition of his domin- 
ions among his sons,—the reduction of Juda to the condition of a Roman 
province, while Galilee, Ituraa, and Trachonitis continued under native princes, 
—the restoration of the old kingdom of Palestine in the person of Agrippa 
the First, and the final reduction of the whole under Roman rule, and reés- 
tablishment of Procurators as the civil heads, while a species of ecclesiastical 
superintendence was exercised by Agrippathe Second. Again, the New Tes- 
tament narrative exhibits in the most remarkable way the mixture in the gov- 
ernment—the occasional power of the president of Syria, as shown in Cyre- 
” the ordinary division of authority between the High Priest 
and the Procurator; the existence of two separate taxations—the civil and 
and the ecclesiastical, the “census” and the “didrachm ;” of two tribunals, 


two modes of eapital punishment, two military forces, two methods of marking 


nius's “ taxing ; 


time ; at every turn it shows, even in such little matters as verbal expressions, 
the coéxistence of Jewish with Roman ideas and practices in the country —a 
coéxistence which (it must be remembered) came to an end within forty years 
of our Lord’s crucifixion. The conjunction in the same writings of such Lat- 


inisms as KevTvpiav, Aeyedv, TpatTwplov, KovoTudia, Kivooc, KodpdvTyc, Cyvapiov 
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aocapiov, orexovAatwp, opayeA2@oac, and the like, with such Hebraisms as 
KopBav, paB3ovvi, dvo sbo, rpaciai mpaciai, To BCéAvyua THe Epnudoewc, was 
only natural in Palestine during the period between Herod the Great and the 


destruction of Jerusalem, and marks the writers for Jews of that time and 
country. 


Now there is a remarkable coincidence here, and in faet all 
over the sacred page. Sixty years after the crucifixion this 
strange combination of things had all passed away. Those 
who used the language with such minuteness and aecuracy, 
must have either been contemporary with it, or in the posses- 
sion of the most ample information concerning the events thus 
described. It was no period for myths. It was the period of 
decline, so far as the Jews were concerned, and the peried of 
intelligence, so far as historians were concerned. Either fact 
precludes the origination of a mythical story without an 
exposure to an immediate and terrible detection. 

May we not even go farther than he, and say that any one 
single fact, essentially established implying the growth of time 
and precluding the existence of the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment prior to the existence of the gospels, is in itself enough to 
overthrow the whole Straussian theory! We have just read 
the “Tentamen Anti-Straussianum,” by Orlando T. Debbin, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and confess that we are not learned 
enough to refute his general argument, notwithstanding his lack 
of scholarly criticism, in dealing with many of his proof-texts. 
With a mixture of egotism and self-sutliciency utterly disgust- 
ing to our taste, there is nevertheless a substratum of thought, 
well worthy of consideration. Taking up a Greek Concord- 
ance, and running over the names given to the Messiah by the 
‘New Testament writers, we find that the name Jesus is that 
by which our Saviour is called in the Gospels and the Acts, 
almost exclusively, while that of Christ or Jesus Christ is 
employed as exclusively in the Epistles. According to the 
enumeration of Dobbin, the name Jesus occurs in the Evange- 
lists nearly seven hundred times, while it is found in the 
Epistles less than seventy times. On the other hand, the 
name Christ is found in the Gospels and the Acts but about 
sixty times, and in the Epistles and Apocalypse two hundred 
and forty times; while the form Jesus Christ is found in the 
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Gospels only five times, and in the Epistles at least one 
hundred and sixty times. So that the name Jesus appears in 

the Gospels in the proportion of fourteen to one to Christ, and 

the name Christ in the Epistles in the proportion of ten to one 

to Jesus. “The immense preponderance of Jesus is as char- 

acteristic of the one as that of Christ is of the other.” The 

same law holds good if we compare together an equal number 

of chapters in each class of writings. Our purpose in these 

figures is not dogmatical, but purely historical ; and the histori- 

cal fact is that the habitual, not to say exclusive appellation 

of the Evangelists, is Jesus, while that of the Epistolographers 

is as habitually Jesus Christ or Christ alone. Which of these 

is the earlier usage? Does not the difference of usage, so far 
as it goes, antedate the Gospels? The term Jesus was not the 
form for subsequent usage. The Apostolic Fathers, as Mr. 
D. very conclusively shows, employed the form of the Epistles, 
with an almost entire exclusion of the form used in the Gos- 
pels. The term Jesus, according to the law of analogy in the 
ordinary processes of nomenclature, would be naturally the 
earlier usage instead of the later. The familiar title according 
to universal custom and the laws of thought, always appears 
first, and the official afterwards. The familiar title of Jesus as 
the man, the divinely given name, the man who walked with 
them and talked with them, ate with them and wrought with 
them, the man whose official character had not yet fully opened 
upon them, so as to convince them that he was indeed and 
in truth the Christ, the Messiah, the very thing his life, miracles 
and resurrection were to prove, would be the title his disciples 
would most naturally use, until the idea of his Messiahship 
having become completely developed, the official title would 
pass into popular use, and become the one by which he would 
be most generally designated. We say this would be the natu- 
ral process. We hesitate not to say, that the reverse would be 
both unnatural, unhistorical and absurd. Now, can we be 
sufficiently certain as to the general date to be assigned to the 
Epistles? If this can be done it would seem that the Strauss- 
ian assumption, bold and daring as it is, that “an interval of 
thirty years between the death of Jesus Christ and the com- 
pilation of the first of our Gospels,” would be time “ sufficient 
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for the popular fictions to take the place of facts,” must fall 
by its own weight. It took three hundred years to make a 
myth out of Charlemagne! but then, that was not in the 
domain of religion! The answer to the question now before 
us, the date of the Epistles, omitting altogether the uncritical 
positions taken by Mr. D. to establish his hypothesis, seems 
to us very brief and very conclusive. It is easy to show, 
by the general belief of the best scholars, that the Epistles 
of Philemon, Colossians and Ephesians were written by Paul 
during his first imprisonment at Rome. Assigning to that 
event the largest margin, it fixes the date of the Epistles be- 
tween the years A. p. 60 and 65. Others of these Epistles were 
doubtless written at an earlier period—a few of them probably 
later. The usage in question relative to the names given to 
our Saviour is alike in all. Consequently, if the growth in 
the use of names has any value at all, as an argument, the 
Gospels must have been written as early as the Epistles, if 
not prior to them. If as early, the mythical theory cannot 
stand. If prior to them, every vestige of it is swept away. 

If it is objected to this mode of reasoning that some of the 
Epistles were composed prior to the Gospel of John, and even 
of the Synoptists, and therefore the usages referred to has less 
force, we reply that the harmony between the usage of the 
earlier and the later writers, marks the usage of the age, and 
presupposes a familiar aquaintance with it. Subsequently we 
find no such usage. We find the usage “Christ” and “Jesus 
Christ,” but not that of “Jesus” alone. Let the Gospels be 
later than the Epistles, and whence this peculiarity, unless the 
authors of both classes of writings were perfectly acquainted 
with the facts, and wrote in this way with a predetermined 
purpose! Let the Gospels be earlier than the Epistles, and 
the law of progress accounts for the variation. Let them*be 
of the same age, and we have New Testament Greek, employed 
by those to whom it was as a vernacular, and who wrote as 
eye-witnesses, in the language limited in its specialities by a 
very limited period. Paul’s language agrees with John’s. 
Peter’s does not differ from Paul’s in this respect. Mark and 
Luke harmonize with Matthew. Indeed, whatever may be the 
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real age of the several parts of New Testament Scripture, 
New Testament Greek sets aside the development theory; for 
the language itself there employed presupposes an intimate 
acquaintance with the usage in question, implying that those 
who wrote in it were either contemporaneous with it, or were 
perfectly aware of its pertinency and necessity. 

We believe a similar investigation into the usage of the 
epithets “Son of Man” and “Son of God,” would bring us 
to the same conclusion. “Son of Man” is the general usage 
of the Gospels ; “Son of God,” is the equally prevalent usage 
of the Epistles. This is the natural order of growth and the 
equally natural order of thought. We had purposed to draw 
out this fact, but our space will not allow of it. We had also 
noted several points in Mr. Rawlinson’s book to which we felt 
compelled to take exception, but we must omit them. There is 
one, however, which is worthy at least of a passing notice. 
It refers to the Cyrenian tax, mentioned in the second verse 
of the second chapter of Luke. Mr. R. says “the meaning 
of the passage in Luke is doubtful in the extreme.” “ Perhaps 
the best explanation is that of Whiston and Prideaux—that 
the design of Augustus was first fully executed when Cyrenius 
was governor, thongh the decree went forth and the enroll- 
ment commenced ten years later.’ There is a better expla- 
nation than this. The exact Luke is worthy of better treat- 
ment. In an appendix to “ Fairbairn’s Hermeneutics,” we have 
an argument in behalf of the genuineness of the passage well 
worthy of consideration. The question is: Was the presi- 
dency of Syria in the hands of Cyrenius at that time, so that 
the census of which Luke speaks, whatever may have been 
its nature, could have taken place as the Evangelist has assert- 
ed. Augustus W. Zumpt, in his work upon Roman antiqui- 
ties, has made this query a matter of special and thorough, 
though collateral investigation. The result is as follows: 
“Quirinus, it is ascertained, was governor or president of Syria, 
some time subsequent to B. c. 12, when he obtained the con- 
sulship, and before a. p. 1 or 2, when he seems to have gone 
to Rome, and become married to Lepida. After entering upon 
his Syrian presidency, he carried on a difficult and no doubt 
somewhat arduous conflict with the warlike mountaineers of 
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Cilicia, and on account of his successes against them, obtained 
triumphal honors. About a year before the Christian era he 
was appointed rector to C. Cresar, in order to prepare him for 
the administration of affairs in Armenia, for which both mili- 
tary prowess and a considerable measure of diplomatic skill 
were requisite ; it was, however, while he was governor of 
Syria, that he held this office of rectorship, for it was as gov- 
ernor of that province that he was more peculiarly qualified 
to give the counsel and aid that were needed to one who was 
going to fulfil a difficult and dangerous mission in the neigh- 
boring region of Armenia—whence Lollius, and another 
person who succeeded him in the one office, also succeeded him 
in the other—they became both presidents of Syria and rectors 
of C. Cesar. But since the common Christian era is four 
years later than the actual birth of Christ, it follows that 
Quirinus must have been governor of Syria about the time that 
Christ was born, and for a year or two subsequent to the event. 
And thus the statement of St. Luke, reiterated by several of 
the Christian fathers, that Quirinus was president of Syria at 
the time when Jesus was born in Bethlehem, is fully vindi- 
cated, though the proof is reached only by a minute and 
lengthened deduction ; and it is, again, the paucity, not the 
fulness of the collateral sources of information which has 
brought into suspicion the accuracy of the sacred historian.” 

Thus, we believe, it will ever be in the realm of religion as 
wellas inthe realm of science. “Time is the discoverer.” “Error 
contains in itself the principles of its own mortality.” There 
may be a bubble on the ocean of divine truth, for whose origin 
and motion we can give no satisfactory reason : there may be a 
cloud in the sky of revelation whose contents we cannot now 
analyze ; there may be a spot upon the dise of the Son of 
Righteousness, whose variations we cannot adjust by our 
tables; but without the ocean there would be no bubble; 
without the firmament the cloud would not be discerned ; and 
without the brilliancy of the sun, the spot would be unnotice- 
able. The existence of the difficulties in Scripture spring 
from the dimness of our eyesight, which cannot bear the 
burning splendor of its perfect radiance without some minute 
point of contrast. 
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Articte VIII—BOOK NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Tue Province or Reason.*-—This work bears the character of a 
controversial pamphlet. It seems to have been rapidly written, and 
designed as a protest against what the author thinks fundamental er- 
rors in the Bampton Lectures of Mr. Mansel. In matter and tone, it 
is superior to the rambling, peppery, and feeble book written by Mr. 
Maurice for a similar purpose. The author has evidently strong sym- 
pathy with the rationalistic school to whose doctrines the Lectures are 
a reply; but the development of his tendencies in that direction appear 
to have been prevented by certain religious and philosophical surround- 
ings. He assumes in the outset that Mr. Mansel, in denying the om- 
nipotence of human reason, or its capacity to construct in thought the 
infinite complications of God’s physical and moral government, denies 
also the propriety of all attempts to ascertain the harmonies existing 
among those “ parts of God’s ways” which actually come within the 
sphere of our comprehension. He compares, by implication, the at- 
tempt to define and limit the range within which the mind can legiti- 
mately judge of divine truth, with the “old struggle” “between might 
and right, between authority and intelligence, between blind suspersti- 
tion and enlightened faith.” This sort of introduction is not calculated 
to impress the reader favorably regarding the author's intelligence. It 
is one thing to imprison or burn a man for using his mind, ‘and quite 
another thing to point out the laws and limitations of that mind’s ac- 
tivity, so that it may go forward with more safety and success in the dis- 
covery and definition of what is real and true. We, in common with 
most readers of the work, have supposed that Mr. Mansel’s object was 
to help men to think, and to do it rightly and soundly. After giving 
a brief and not always correct account of Rationalism in its English 
and German manifestations, he proceeds to the examination of the. rea- 
sonings of Mr. Mansel. In his discussion of the Absolute and Infinite, 
as set forth by Mansel, he follows in the track of Mr. Calderwood’s 
work in reply to Sir William Hamilton. Upon this we do not see that 
he has made any noteworthy improvement. The fundamental eriti- 
cisms on Mr. Mansel’s conclusions, are those which have now become 
stereotyped, and which have reappeared, w ith slight variations, in 80, 





* 


The Province of Reason: A Criticism of the Bampton Lecture on “ The 
Limits of Religious T' hought. ” By Joun Youne, LL. D., Kdinburgh, author of 
“The Christ of History,” etc. New-York : Robert Carter & Brothers. 1860. 
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many articles in reviews. They are founded on the idea that, in deny- 
ing our power to comprehend infinite space or time, he denies our ¢a- 
pacity to know or believe its existence, and, by consequence, to know, in 
any sense, the Supreme Being. 

The extent to which this criticism has been made, shows conclusiv rely 
that the terminology of Mr. Mansel has been ambiguous or indistinct; 
but we see no gor xd reason for the entire misconception of Mr. Mansel’s 
object and method, which this work, and several other similar criticisms, 
display. In a letter of Sir William Hamilton to Mr. Calderwood, we 
have the key to all the difficulties which seem to have troubled and con- 
fused so many critics. “The Infinite which I contemplate,” says he, 
“is considered only as in thought, the Infinite beyond thought being, it 
may be, an object of belief, but not of knowledge.” W hatever may 
be the objec tions, and they are serious, to the phrase “ negation of 
thought,” &c., as applied to our notion of the infinite, by Hamilton and 
his brilliant disc ‘iple, we are not justified in drawing the astounding con- 
clusion that these able men would deny to man the capacity to believe 
intelligently in the Infinitude of the Divine Attributes. It is in 
this that Mr. Young shows his own weakness, and does injustice 
to the work which he examines. In the positive statement of his own 
views, our author is not happy or clear. So far as we get definite ex- 
pressions, he appears as a disciple of the school of Rationalists, whom 
he is so anxious to defend against the arguments of Mansel. He con- 
tends, with great zeal, that there is a harmony between revelation and 
the attributes of God, as if there were those who denied it. He ought 
to know that the question among thoughtful men is not whether, from 
God’s point of view, this harmony exists, but whether man, with his 
finite powers, is able to comprehend that harmony, in all its infinite 
complexity and extent. What is denied is not the perfection of God’s 
plan, but man’s capacity to grasp it, in all its breadth and detail. 

Mr. Young sometimes admits, and sometimes seems to ignore, this 
plain distinction, which must ever lie at the basis of all attempts at a 
Theodicy. In his concluding pages, he speaks of a “higher reason” 
in man, which is competent to harmonize all “ intellectual and moral” 
difficulties which beset the human mind in matters of faith. This 
“higher reason,” in his view, “is constituted to take hold of the Divine,” 
is the “special organ of the Divine, through which we ascend to the 
Great Being, . . . and his thoughts descend to enter us.” He repre- 
sents this “ Divine faculty” as “the only organ through which our 
Maker can speak with us.” It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
our critic is himself deeply, though perhaps unconsciously, imbued with 
that Philosophy, falsely so called, which identifies the human reason 
with the Divine essence, and by consequence makes it capable of pene- 
trating into all actual and possible mysteries of life and being. 


Punsnon’s Srrmons.*—Mr. Punshon, the famous Wesleyan of 
England, always preaches memoriter, we are told, and only after the 





Sermons by Rey. Witu1am Moriry Punsnon. 70 which is prefixed a plea 
for Class Meetings, and an Introduction by Rev. Wiii1am H. Mitsurn. New- 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1860. 
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most elaborate preparation of his manuscripts. These sermons give 
evidence of great pains-taking, but not of the nicest accuracy in the 
selection of words and in the structure of sentences. Though never 
profound or scholarly, he has evidently studied closely the art of pub- 
lic address; and with fine eclocution, suitable action, and deep Christian 
earnestness, we can readily understand why he should be called “ the 
most eloquent of Wesleyan preachers.” 


Science 1n Tueotocy: Farrar.*—It is an odd use the Oxford 
divines are making of their University pulpit in the present generation. 
There are few questions, except the old one, “What must I do to be 
saved ?” whether of speculative philosophy, rational theology, history, 
or criticism, which are not freely broached there, and to which the 
most diverse answers are not given. Should any undergraduate of the 
present generation be so fortunate as to settle down into positive 
religious convictions, it will be in spite of the arguments of Rationalism 
or Superstition with which he is alternately plied, Latest and strangest 
of all is the attempt of Mr. Stanley, the author of the admirable “Life 
of Arnold,” of Rugby, to vindicate from the University pulpit the right 
of Professors Jowett and Powell to hold their professorships and peddle 
their scepticism. It was strange language for a pulpit, when Mr. Mansel 
delivered his Bampton Lectures, but a language rendered necessary 
by the foes he encountered there. One would think that truth might 
be so conceived and “preached before the University of Oxford,” as 
not to thwart the true ends of preaching, and at the same time deal 
fatal blows to both Rationalism and Superstition. 

Mr. Farrar evidently labored with an honest intention in the pre- 
paration of the sermons which he has collected under the title of 
Science in Theology; but his intention was clearly better than his 
capacity. The very title of his volume is indicative of the looseness 
and confusion of both his thinking and his learning. By Sezence in 
Theology the author means, the relation of science to theology, and by 
“science” he means, among other things, metaphysical philosphy and 
historical criticism. Theology, the author. admits, is “ itself a kind of 
science, so far as systematic arrangement of principles can constitute 
science,” but metaphysical philosophy is science in the pure sense of the 
word. 

As specimens of Mr. Farrar’s idea of a Christian sermon to be 
preached “before the University of Oxford,” we cite from his table of 
contents the chief points in his sermon on “the Doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity :” “I. History of controversy in reference to the doctrine; 
1, In the Greek University of Alexandria.—Sketch of the Neo-Platonic 
philosophy, first as a metaphysical, secondly a political, thirdly a logical 
movement; and its relation to the doctrine of the Trinity. 2. In the 








* Science in Theology: Sermons preached in St. Mary's, Oxford, before the Uni- 
versity, By Avam 38. Farrar, M. A., F. G.8., F. R. A. S., Michel Fellow of 
Queen's College, Oxford; late one of the Select Preachers to the University; and 
Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Philadelphia : Smith, English & Co. 
1860. 
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rise of Socinianism in the sixteenth century. 3. In the philosophical 
systems of modern Germany and of Coleridge. Il. The doctrine 
which is really to be believed as the residuum after the theories which 
have incrusted the inspired teaching are removed.” As the reader 
will naturally suppose, the sermon makes many learned allusions; it is 
also buttressed by sundry notes which are neither learned nor profound, 

In a note to his sermon on the atonement, the author makes six classes 
of “the various views on that doctrine,” the fourth of which is “the 
Protestant Theory of Calvin and Grotius.” It will be something new 
to most persons that Calvin held the Grotian theory of the ‘atone- 
ment. On page 215, in the sermon “ on the Holy Ghost” we are told: 
“The office of miracles was merely to awaken human curiosity to 
the heaven-sent message; when men once turned their ears to listen, 
the doctrine was allowed to speak for itself;” and on the following page,, 
the apostles are said to have “established by miracles their claim to be 
considered divine messengers.” Paul “at Athens wrought no miracle, 
but appealed wholly to argument,” as if Paul habitually wrought mira- 
cles elsewhere, and as if his appeal to “Jesus and the Resurrection” 
were not an appeal to the last and greatest of the Saviour’s miracles. 
But, after all, Mr. Farrar’s Sermons are well worth reading; are in fact 

necessary to one who would understand all the phases of the current 


thinking of Oxford. 


Appison ALEXANDER’S SermMons.*—The first thing that strikes us 
in reading these sermons is their unlikeness to any of the pre- 
vailing styles of modern preaching. Their method is neither topical 
nor textual, nor yet in the common sense of the word, exegetical. They 
are not such sermons as a pastor or “settled minister” would preach. 
Their style is not that of one who has mingled freely with common 
people and has learned to accommodate himself to their modes of 
thought. It is too elevated and elaborate and learned for popular dis- 
course, though there is often nq little skill exhibited in the vy varying 
structure of the sentences and in the adaptation of his periods to the 
demands of his thought. Many of them are remarkable sermons, and 
would be listened to by the right kind of an audience, with profoundest 
attention. They are in a peculiar sense exegetical, presenting often- 
times, with the widest and most comprehensive generalizations, the 
meaning of the text, not as ascertained by its w ords or clauses, but 
from the whole swe 1p of thought in which the text is only a connecting 
link. They seem to have been suggested to the author by his studies 
as a commentator, and his knowledge of the wants of Bible readers, 
and not by his intercourse with society and acquaintance with the 
practical necessities of ordinary Christians. 

Like everything coming from Princeton, the sermons are pre- 
éminently orthodox. No unguarded expression escapes the preacher, 
no momentary gush of emotion ever betrays him into forgetfulness of 
cardinal doctrines. And withal, he always deals in substantial thoughts 
and weighty truths. Let our modern w ordy, sentence -making preachers 
look into these volumes. They will find them profitable. 





Sermons by Joseru Appison ALexanpEeR, D. D. Volumes I. II. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1860. 
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Tur Sriener Rinc.*—Some of the pleasantest books of Christian 
experience recently published, have been translations. This little alle- 
gory, written in Dutch by Rev. J. DeLiefide, has gained wide favor, 
both in England and Germany. It preserves in its English dress very 
much of the beautiful simplicity of the original. An unexaggerated 
tale of ordinary is skilfully made to tell the way and plan of the 
soul’s salvation. A spiritual meaning lights up and animates the 
simple, natural story of a young man’s life. Few books so small as 
this, a 16mo. of 350 pages, are so richly freighted with practical and 
spiritual wisdom. ‘The attractive manner in which its lessons of ex- 
perimental piety are conveyed, eminently fit it for youthful reading, and 
should give it a place in every Sunday-School library. 





Lessons at THE Cross.t—The seventh edition of a modern book 
- is some evidence of its fitness to meet a recognized want. The author 
of the Puritans and Queen Elizabeth has evidently practised some- 
what with his pen since these essays were written, and with decided 
advantage. ‘The volume is redolent of the genuine spirit of a living 
Christianity. It exalts and glorifies Christ on every page. 





BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. 





Srier’s Worps or tHE Lorp Jesus.[—We have spoken so fully 
and emphatically of the merits of this commentary that we need now 
only announce to our readers the appearance of the last volume of the 
American edition. We hope for the sake of the enterprising pub- 
lishers and the benefit of our American pulpits, that this commentary 
will have a wide circulation. The eight volumes of the Edinburgh 
edition are bound in four, of convenient size and goodly appearance. 

















Hacxerr’s Ititusrrations oF Scriprure.g—We know of no 
volume of the same number of pages that throws so much light on 
the scriptures as this unpretending book from the pen of Professor 
Hackett. It is full of the condensed results of biblical studies, illustra- 
ted by what the writer saw in a personal inspection of scenes and 
localities in the Holy Land. ‘The first edition was read with avidity, 
not only by biblical students of mature inna: a but mid readers of 





* The Signet Ring, and other Gems. From the Dutch of the Rev. J. DeLixrive. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 


+ Lessons at the Cross: or spiritual truths familiarly exhibited in their relations 
to Christ. By Samurt Horxins. With an Introduction by Rev. Groner W. 
Biagpen, D. D. Seventh Edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


t The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rupvotrn Strer, Doctor of Theology, 
C hief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkewdlitz. Vols. VII, VIII. Translated from 
the second revised and en? larged German edition. By the Rev. Witi1am B. Pore. 
New Edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1860. 


§ Illustrations of Scripture, suggested by a tour through the Holy Land. By 
Horatio B. Hackerrt, D. D., professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. New and Revised Edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
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all attainments and ages. It was a book for the shelf of thescholar and 
for the library of the Sabbath-School teacher. Dr. Hackett having 
revisited Palestine since the appearance of the first edition, has taken 
occasion from renewed observations to revise and considerably enlarge 
it. ‘The preface to the second edition expresses the “hope that there 
are few pages which will not be found to show traces of an improving 
hand.” It is one of the few really valuable helps for the study of the 
Bible suited to all classes of readers. 










Tue Lanp anp THE Boox.*—Twenty-five years residence in Syria 
and Palestine have given Dr. Thomson a familiarity with the Holy 
Land such as no other writer has yet enjoyed. He describes scenery 
and men with the easy confidence of one who has looked on them and 
studied them at his leisure. A part of the volumes “was actually 
written in the open country,” with the scenes and persons it describes 
directly under the eye of the writer. There isa freshness and realtiy in 
his descriptions as rare as they are desirable in such books, and addi- 
tional charm is given to the whole by numerous pictorial illustrations. 

Dr. Thomson has written for general readers, and has aimed to make 
his pages acceptable to them rather than to professional students. To 
this end he has introduced a species of dialogue with an imaginary and 
inquisitive travelling companion, who serves to facilitate the transition 

‘from one topic to another and the introduction of such Scripture ex- 
positions as are suggested by the regions through which they pass. 
We know of no extended work on the | Holy Land, which, for popular 
reading, is comparable to it, and the reading of which is so nearly akin 
to Ww hat we suppose must be the pleasure of an actual visit to the Land 
itself. Copious indexes of texts and of names and subjects, accom- 
pany each volume, greatly enhancing their value to one who would 

use them in the study of the Scriptures. 




























Dr. Wuepon’s ComMENTARY ON THE GosPELs.t—There is enough 
merit in this Commentary, with its maps and illustrations, to make it 
worthy of the current compliments of the press. With this general 
acknowledgment, we shall proceed to animadyert on a few passages 
that seem obnoxious to criticism. 

The Commentary has been prepared professedly with reference to a 
denominational market. In realizing its purpose in this particular the 
volume accomplishes some extraordinary exegetical feats. The first one 
we notice is in explanation of Matthew ii: 6, where the exploit is aided 
by one of those wood-cuts that constitute a feature—sometimes a quite 
valuable feature—of the work. The verse expounded records that the 
persons who went to John the Baptist from Jerusalem, Judea, and the 
















* The Land and the Book: or Biblical Mlustrations drawn from the Manners 
and Customs,the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. M. Tuomsoy, D. D., 
twenty-five years a missionary of the A, B.C. F. M. in Syria and Palestine, 
Maps, Engravings, &c. In two volumes. New-York: Harper Brothers. 1860. 


t A Commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, Intended for popular 
use. By D.D. Wuxvoy, D, D. New-York : Carlton & Porter. 1860. 
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region round about the Jordan, “were baptized of him in the Jordan.” 
The wood-cut represents the basin of the Jordan with three banks sepa- 
rated from each other by a space of several hundred feet, presenting a 
terraced appearance, whereby the following commentary is illustrated 
and illuminated. “The Jordan had several banks, so that a person 
could be in the Jordan on dry ground. ‘In approaching the river,’ 
says Dr. Thomson, ‘you descend several benches or terraces’ This 
expression, ‘in the Jordan,’ only indicates, therefore, where the rite was 
performed, it in no way indicates the mode.” By this luminous com- 
ment and illustration, it appears that nothing more is certain in regard 
to John’s baptism, than that it was administered somewhere in the basin - 
of the Jordan. 

Of verse 11 of this chapter, Dr. W. says, “This text is the funda- 
mental passage for showing, from the very nature of the rite, what is 
the true mode of performing baptism.” Then follow four remarks in 
explanation of this statement. Th first is, that “The baptism of the 
Holy Spirit was not by immersion, but by affusion.” As instances of 
affusion, the author quotes, amongst others, the following : “At the 
Pentecost, where the spirit-baptism was made visible, the tongues of 
fire descended and sat upon them.” The emphasis is the author's, 
pointing out what he understands by affuston. Again, the author says, 
“When our Lord was baptized, the Holy Spirit descended and lighted 
upon him.” These examples, with two or three more, are followed by 
the clinching remark, “Baptism by the Holy Ghost is always by 
affusion.” 

This point disposed of satisfactorily yields the following logical result: 
2d. “If so, then, the word baptize, as a religious rite, does not neces- 
sarily or properly signify immersion.” That is, immersed believers are 
not properly baptized, are not baptized Christian-wise ; they are only bap- 
tized in accordance with heathen Greek. It has generally been conceded 
that whatever might be said of the validity of sprinkling and pouring, 
immersion was at least equally valid. But we now learn that immersion 
is not properly baptism at all. To make this more plain, so that not 
even the wayfaring man need err, the further remark is vouchsated 
that “Baptism is the descent of the element upon the person, not of 
the person into the element.” All this is sufficiently trying to the 
nerves of any man who has been immersed for baptism, but a remark 
under the author’s fourth proposition is positively frightful, as showing 
a terrible significance in the ceremony to which an immersed believer 
has submitted himself. The startling remark is, “Baptismal fire is by 
affusion; the fire of hell is by immersion. Sov. 20: The fruitless tree 
is cast into the fire. So Rev. xx, 15: ‘Cast into the lake of fire.’ ” 
Baptists, it seems, are assuming a fearful responsibility in submitting to 
the initiatory rite of the Christian Church according to the lexicons. 

But perhaps the most curious specimen of commentary on this sub- 
ject is found in the note on Matthew xxviii, 19: “Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them,” etc. The commentary runs on this 
wise: “ Teach—literally, Disciple them. And he shows how: First, 
by baptizing them into the faith, and teaching.” Now, so far as this 

commentary rests on exegesis, it has been anticipated by Alexander 
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Campbell, and his doctrine of baptismal regeneration is the result. The 
canon of that exegesis, is that participles following an imperative in 
the same sentence, are always merely explanatory of the action of the 
verb. But it were the easiest of tasks to show, by. example, that this 
is an unsound canon. Consequently, the above rendering, “ by bap- 
tizing,” is, to say the least, not required by the laws of the Greek 
language. 

After stating that men are to be discipled by being baptized, Dr. W. 
adds the following : : “Of course, if they are at responsible age, they 
must become willing subjects of a true conversion. And a true bap- 
tism cannot take place unless the subject be a justified person, either 
by faith, or, as an infant, without faith.” Between the first proposition 
of the last sentence and the above commentary, there is an apparent 
discrepancy. How the last proposition agrees with the Methodist 
standard, we are not fully informed. But how it accords with the 
teaching of the Apostle Paul conc&rning faith, is not for a moment 
doubtful. The Commentary is, beyond controversy, “another gospel.” 


Hackett on tHe Epistte to Puitemon.*—The American Bible 
Union has given, in a neat little volume, the Greek Text of 
Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, an Introduction, Exegetical Notes, and 
Revised Version. The work is handsomely, and in the main, cor- 
rectly printed, and the Greek type is exceedingly clear and beau- 
tiful. We betray no secret in attributing the ‘authorship of the 
volume to Dr. Hackett, the accomplished Professor of Biblical 
Literature at Newton. It bears on every page the i impress of his 
exact learning, cultivated taste, sound judgment and nice philological 
tact. ‘True, the narrowness of the scope of the epistle gives but 
little opportunity for displaying the profounder qualities of the 
Biblical Interpreter. Yet the questions which it suggests Dr. Hackett 
treats with judgment and learning, and with a hearty appreciation 
of those qualities which render it, brief as it is and strict! y personal and 
incidental in its character, one of the most precious monuments of early 
Christian literature. Of the occasion of the epistle he takes the only 
view which intelligent and unbiased scholarship admits, viz: that 
Onesimus, a slave of Philemon, had escaped from his master and 
fled to Rome; that having here become converted by the preaching of 
Paul he is now sent back by the Apostle with an intercessory letter 
in his behalf. This is held ‘by scholars almost unanimously. If we 
differ at all from Dr. Hackett, it would be as to the interpret ation of 
those passages which seem to imply a request for Onesimus’ emanci- 
pation. We doubt greatly whether this is a legitimate inference 
from Paul's language. He cert tainly could not intimate a wish that 
Onesimus should return all the way back from Phrygia to Rome to 
assist him, and that at the very time when he was himself contemplating a 
speedy journey from Rome to Phrygia. And that Paul should have 
departed in the present case from his ordinary mode of treating the 











* Notes on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to Philemon, as a basis of 
Revision of the Common English Version, Revised Version, with Notes, 
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relation between master and servant we see no sufficient reason for be- 
lieving. It is our conviction that he simply intended to urge upon 
Philemon a large and generous kindness toward the returned offender, 
without dictating the form which it should assume. We agree, how- 
ever, entirely with Dr. Hackett, that whatever Philemon understood 
to be the import of Paul’s request, he undoubtedly fulfilled in its whole 
extent. 

Our brief space will not allow us to follow Dr. Hackett through his 
commentary. In general cordially approving the work, we may be 
allowed in a few sinall matters to gratify the critic’s well-known pro- 
pensity for fault-finding. While the book is in general correctly pr inted, 
we have discovered a few more errors in the Greek than is quite. ad- 
missible. We cite those which we have noticed: p. 42 7 for jv and 
Kowwvov for Kowovdr; p- 49, olo¢ for oiog; p. 50, dv for 6v; p- 53, er for 
§édw; p. 54, do.; p. 58, capka for cdpxa; p. 59, do.; p. 64, Xypiory for Xprore. 

Page 52 Dr. Hackett expresses a doubt whether dypyoroc is a 
play on the word ’Ovjovuoc. To us the internal evidence for it seems so 
strong as to overbalance the argument drawn from the silence of the 
_ Greek commentators. Dr. Hackett cites approvingly Rothe’s remark that 
“in that case ’Ovjoruoc would have naturally called up avévyro¢ rather than 
axpyoroc.”” But Paul’s aim was not to make a pun, but to express an idea. 
He simply, in describing the character of Onesimus, does it by a natural 
and graceful allusion to the import of his name; and his employing 
the more familiar word é&ypyoroc rather than the rare and semi-poetic 
avévyroc, shows that he had no wish to lower a natural correspondence 
in thought to an undignified play on words. 

P. 53, “Aé adversative excludes the idea of any other reception than 
precisely this.” We scarcely perceive the force of this. remark. Aé is 
not strictly adversative, as is shown by the fact that it is as often to be 
rendered by and as by but, both in the classics and the New Testament. 
It is in itself simply conténuative, implying that something different is 
to be added, but of what nature it does not, like 41/4, indicate. And 
here, so far as it is contrastive, it simply sets the o# with his action, what- 
ever it may be, over against the éyo, It is questionable whether and 
would not here be a better rendering. We are certain that it would 
be in vs. 18 and 22, in both of which Dr. Hackett has but. 

P. 58. We would not be hy pereritical ; but we doubt if “the con- 
trasted emphasis ” lies exactly on é¢ and tzée. Rather we think on 
dotdov and vrée dovdor, ac belonging } in thought equally to both;—*not as 
a slave but as above a slave.” 

P. 60. “ But if he wronged thee in any thing,” d&c., Dr. Hackett makes 
refer to Onesimus’ running away, and objects to the interpretation of 
Calvin, Meyer, DeW ette, ” be . Which refers the wronging to some 
previous theft, or other fraud, that thus “we have no reference 
whatever to the special offence of which Onesimus had been guilty, 
and which Paul would be expected to exert his utmost skill to induce 
the master to overlook.” But Paul’s whole preceding letter is a virtual 
acknowledgment of that offence, and an earnest and eloquent plea for 
its forgiveness, and he scarcely needs, therefore, nor would it seem policy, 
to refer to it in this doubtful manner now. Dr. Hackett adds: « If, 
too, he had been alluding to an act which was an immorality per se, a 
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bolder expression than the hesitating ¢ (so appropriate to the running 
away) would have been more natural,” Now if this «i be “hesitating,” 
it would surely be unnatural for the Apostle, after all his earnest plead- 
ing, to jeopardize his success by intimating a doubt whether the run- 
ning away was really any crime at all. And if the ei does refer to the 
running away, or to any other admitted act, then it is not “ hesitating,” 
but simply the well known Greek idiom by which an unwelcome truth 
is introduced with an <i, without the slightest possible intention to bring 
it into doubt. If it does not refer to the running away, as we think 
clearly it does not, the e re #dixnoe simply implies the Avpostle’s uncer- 
tainty whether there was any such charge against Onesimus, and his 
willingness to become responsible for it, whatever it was; it does 
not certainly express a doubt whether an actual theft was an 
immorality. 

P. 61. “"Aua éé But at the same time (viz.: that thou performest 
these things for Onesimus),” &c. Better, we think, decidedly, with 
DeWette, “ At the same time that I ask this I beg of thee to prepare,” 
&e. This species of ellipsis is very natural, much more so, we think, than 
that Paul should indicate formally a coincidence in time between these 
favors shown to Onesimus and the preparations for his own reception. 

With these slight criticisms,we cordially commend the book to the 
- students of this singularly beautiful epistle. 


Tue Brsricat Reason Wuy,* answers concisely a multitude of ques- 
tions which foree themselves upon readers of the Scriptures, but are 
not easily answered without a knowledge of Christian antiquities and 
Oriental geography and customs. True, the answers are not always 
such as a well-read Biblical scholar should be able at this day to give 
— occasionally, in fact, are erroneous — yet many of them are such as 
the majority of Sabbath-School teachers can gather only from sources 
entirely beyond their reach. The publishers assure the reader that 
“the book will be found, on scrutiny, to be wholly divested of all see- 
tarian bias whatever.” 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Kurtz’s Cuurca History.-—We have no fear of an excess of 
Church Histories in our language, though the number be now rapidly 
multiplying. The meagre acquaintance with ecclesiastical history on 
the part of many of our American divines has been at once a cause of 
reproach and a source of mischief in our theological thinking. We 
welcome every new guide to a wholesome knowledge of the past; one 





* The Biblical Reason Why: A family guide to a Readings, and a 


hand-book for Biblical Students. By the author of “ The Reason Why,” “ General 
Science,” ete. Illustrated with Numerous engravings. New-York: Dick & Fitz- 
gerald, 


+ History of the Christian Church to the Reformation. From the German of 
Professor Kurtz. With emendations and additions by the Rev. Atrrep Eprr- 
sHeim, LL. D., author of “ History of the Jewish Nation.” Edinburgh; T. & 
7’. Clark. 1860. 
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of the safest of whom is Professor Kurtz, Trained in his theological 
studies under Ullmann and Tholuck, at Halle, and led, through the i in- 
fluence of the latter, to more evangelical views than were then common 
in Germany, his works have been specially acceptable to orthodox 
Christians. The translations into English of several of his works 
have already made his name familiar “to American readers; and no 
one who has read his History of the Old Covenant will need an 
invitation to examine his History of the unfolding doctrines and life 
of the New Covenant. The authors Manual, of which this history 
is only an expansion, has been pronounced by competent critics to be 
the best extant in any language. As a hand-book for ready reference, 
or as a text-book for students, we have no hesitation in giving it the 
preference to any with which we are acquainted. Not unlike Hase in 
its condensation, it is yet superior to both Hase and Gieseler in per- 
spicuity and in evangelical tone and sentiment. While no mere com- 
pendium, like this of Kurtz, can ever take the place of Gieseler and 
Neander, those life-long investigators of original sources, it is yet 
worthy to stand by their side a convenient and. serviceable digest 
of results and authorities. 

This first volume of the translation brings the history down to the 
Reformation; a second volume, which is to follow, will continue it to 
the present time. The translator tells us that “where necessary, slight 
modifications have been made, and expressions altered or omitted, 
when Dr. Kurtz’s Lutheran predilections have led him beyond the 
limits of strict historical evidence. Such alterations, however, are not 
material; they have been requisite only in few instances, and do not in 
any case change the character of the work.” If “not material” there 
certainly was no reason for making them; if they do “in any case 
change the character of the book,” it was an unwarrantable assumption 
on the part of the translator to make them. The work is for sale by 
Messrs. Smith, English, & Co., who are agents for all of Mr. Clark’s 
publications, and whose intelligence, and accommodation, .and reason- 


able prices should secure for them the attention of all collectors of 
valuable books. 


Dr. Lamson oN THE CuuRCH OF THE First TorEz Crenturtes.*— 
What were the opinions of the early Christian fathers respecting the 
Son and the Holy Spirit? Did they hold them to be equal to the 
Father, and thus believe in the doctrine of Trinity? Petavius, Bull, 
Neander, each of whom made special investigations, have replied in 
the affirmative. Dr. Lamson enters into no controversy with previous 
writers, in fact everywhere avoids a polemical air; but, as is evident from 
the outset, thinks the reply should be distinetly in the negative. He 
assures us he “has not written as the organ of any party. He has 
wished simply to make the volume a repository of facts, and spared no 





* The Church of the First Three Centuries: or Notices of the Lives and 
O pinions of some of the Earl y Fathers, with special reference to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, illustrating its late origin and gradual formation. By Atvan Lamson, D. 
D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 
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pains in the endeavor to give the exact expression of the great church 
teachers of the period included in his survey, with copious and minute 
references.” The book contains an account of Justin Martyr and his 
opinions, of Clement of Alexandria and his times, of Origin and his 
Theology, of Arius and the Arian controversy, of Eusebius the Historian, 
of the “Apostles Creed, of the Hymnology ‘of the Ancient Church, of 
the Artistic Representations of the Trinity, and of the Festivals of the 
Ancient Church. Dr. Lamson has evidently intended to write with all 
the candor of an impartial historian. His volume, however, is evidently 
not so much the product of an independent investigator who gives us 
the result of his inquiries regardless of the dogm: tie uses to be made 
of them, as it is an elaborate historical defence ‘of certain doctrinal con- 
victions which he took along with him when he begun his investiga- 
tions. The book is valuable as an exponent of the American-Unitarian 
estimate and interpretation of the Ante-Nicene fathers. 


Taytor’s VireintaA Baptist Mrinisters.*—The second edition of 
these sketches was published twenty-two years ago, and had consequently 
passed over among the “scarce books.” The single volume of four hundred 
and ninety-two pages, has grown into two volumes of something more 
than five hundred pages each, The former sketches have been revised 
—some of them rewritten—and “one hundred or more” new ones have 
‘ been added in a second volume. These last are the names of those 
who have gone to their rest within the two decades that have intervened 
since the issue of the last edition. Some ver y ordinary men must of 
course find their way into such a list, but they are men whose piety 
and labors abundantly entitle them to their brief memorial. We wish 
that many others of the so-called distinguished, whose deeds and words 
and portraits are displayed in portly biographies, could be snugly packed 
away in such volumes as these. 

It has been a work of pious love with the author of these volumes, 
to collect and arrange his materials, and it is but justice to say that he 
has not only accomplished his task with fidelity, but with signal success. 
Never seeking to adorn his pictures by mere rhetoric, and never mag- 
nifying or giving pre éminence to any single fact for sake of effect, he 
sets each character in the sober light of reality, and on every page 
satisfies the reader of the truthfulness of the narrative. 

The “introduction” to these volumes by Dr. Jeter touches on a point 
which demands a thorough discussion; we refer to the comparative 
efficiency of our earlier and our later Baptist ministers. We agree 
with Dr. Jeter, that “it might be interesting to compare the present with 
the earlier ministry in this State (Virginia we would include our 
whole country), and to mark the changes which have taken place, and 
the various influences that have acceler ated or retarded them. The 
reader may find ample materials for such comparisons in the volumes 
before him.” We should be glad to see an appreciative and just use 
made of these materials. We wilsncatied ai that there are facts connected 

















* Virginia Baptist Ministers. By Jamus B. Taytor. With an introduction 
by Rey. J. B. Jever, D. D. In two series. New-York: Sheddon & Co, 
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with our modern mode of training for the ministry, as well as with the 
diffusion of intelligence and multiplication of ideas in modern society, 
which must be taken into account by him who would use the materials 
understandingly. It is every day becoming a more engrossing question, 
and one to which the answer has been repeatedly demanded, why is it 
that so many of our elaborately educated young ministers are so feeble 
in the pulpit, and so powerless in the work to which they have been 
called. We do not believe that the right answer has yet been fully given, 
though good progress has been made towards it. 


Srevens’ History or Mertnopism.*—The qualifications of Dr. 


Stevens to be the historian of his denomination are amply vindicated in 
these volumes. He shows himself to be patient and thorough in in- 
vestigation, skilful in narrative, loyal in his ecclesiastical attachments, 
and ‘always hearty in his appreciation of real piety and worth. He 
possesses some of the best characteristics of a good historian. His 
ecclesiastical predilections have not always been kept i in abeyance, not 
so often, perhaps, as the severest taste would have dictated, but it must 
be remembered he ayows himself an enthusiastic admirer of the people 
whose history he traces, and has written preéminently for their grati- 
fication and instruction. The issue of the twenty-second thousand is 
good proof that his labors have been appreciated. We hope in some 
future number to furnish an extended review of these volumes and of 
the “religious movement” they commemorate. 


Dr. J. W. Avexanver’s Lerrers.t—A correspondence begun in 
boyhood and continued for forty years, is one of the rarest occurrences. 
The constancy and congeniality ‘required for it are not the gifts of ordi- 
nary mortals. The collected letters must certainly throw light on the 
opinions and intellectual and moral growth of the writer of them, but 
we question whether, without careful sifting and explaining, they can 
give us just conceptions of his settled conv ictions and inmost life. Off 
hand letters are apt to be the mere effervesence of an active, growing 
mind. 

Dr. Alexander occupied the various positions of student, tutor, pro- 
fessor, editor, pastor, and his letters give us views of him amidst the 
duties of each. But if any one look into these volumes expecting the 
elegance and piquancy of Byron’s letters, the playfulness and finish of 
Cow per’s, the classic elaborateness of Gray’s, or the scholarly ardor of 
Arnold’s, he will be dissappointed; he will find, instead, the hetroge- 
neous thought and sentences of an earnest Christian man, sometimes 
strangely jumbled, but thrown together, doubtless, just as their author 





* The History of the Religious Movement of the Kighteenth Century called Meth- 
odism, considered in its different denominational forms, and its relations to British 
and American Protestantism. By Asret Srevens, LL. D. Volumes I and IL. 
Twenty-second thousand. New York: Carlton & Porter. 


t Forty Yedrs’ Familiar Letters of J. W. Alexander, D. D., constituting, with 
the Notes, a Memoir of his Life.” Edited by the surviving correspondent, JOHN 
Hart, D. D. In two volumes. New-York: Charles Scribner. 1860. 
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would have talked in free intercourse with his friend. The letters are 
destined to be widely read, and must awaken respect for the industry, 
honesty and attainments of the author. 


Mirsurn’s Pioneers, PREACHERS AND PEOPLE OF THE Muissts- 
sippi.*—The valley of the Mississippi would not, at first thought, seem 
to be a very fruitful source of materials for a course of popular lectures, 
But Mr. Milburn, born at the West, and inquisitive and retentive in his 
hearing and reading, has gleaned enough for ten entertaining and 
instructive Lectures, or for a goodly book of four hundred and sixty- 
five pages. Beginning with the Spanish explorer De Soto, and ending 
with the Present and Future of the great valley, he gives us vivid 
pictures of the first discoverers, the early settlers, minuiveesins and 
traders, the present occupants and conflicts, and probable future of that 
mysterious region. Mr. Milburn writes a racy, flowing, natural style, 
dashed with occasional beauty and always sustained. 


































Earty Meruopism, By Grorce: Peck, D. D.t—Methodism was in- 
troduced into this country by Phillip Embury, who gathered a small 
society in New-York city, and by Robert Strawbridge, “hee began to 
preach at about the same time in Maryland. From the labors of these 
two preachers Dr. Peck traces Methodism into the Wyoming Valley, 
whence it spread through Northern Pennsylvania into Central and 
Western New-York and the Canadas, the portion of country covered 
by his history. Dr. Peck writes with a generous enthusiasm of belief 
in the divine mission of Methodists, and it is evidently a labor of gen- 
uine love he has performed in rescuing from oblivion the names and 
the deeds of the early preachers of his church. He has done his task 
well, and his book is worthy the attention of those who would know 
the early religious history of our country. 


TRAVELS. 





Lorp Exety’s Mission to Cuina anp Japan.[—It was in the 
spring of 1857 that affairs in the south of China made it necessary for 
the English Government to send a special Mission to the Court of 
Pekin. The Earl of Elgin was High Commissioner, and Mr. Oliphant, 
who has become historiogr apher of the mission, was the commissioner's 





* T'he Pioneers, Preachers,and People of the Mississippi Valley. By Wit.1aM 
Henry Mirsvry, author of “ The Rifle, Axe, and Saddlebags,’ de. New-York: 
Derby & Jackson, 1860. 


t Karly Methodism within the bounds of the Old Genesee Conference, from 1788 
to 1828 ; or, the first forty years of Wesleyan Evangelism in Northern Pennsyl- 
vania, Central and Western New- York, and Canada. Containing sketches of in- 
teresting localities, exciting scenes, and prominent actors. By Grorer Peck, D. D. 
New-York : Carlton & Porter. 1860. 


¢ Narrative of the Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, in the years 
1857-58-59. By Laurence Oxrenant Esq., Private Secretaryto Lord Elgin, 
author of the “ Russian Shores ef the Black Sea,” ete. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1860. 
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private secretary. The most favorable opportunities were thus en- 
joyed by the author for informing himself respecting both the coun- 
tries, and the events of which he writes; and he has made good use of 
his materials. He has also added to the value of his volume by the 
illustration of scenes from drawings and of persons from photographs. 

The embassy were two years in fulfilling their commission in the 
East, only a few weeks of which, however, were spent in Japan. The 
account, therefore, which Mr. Oliphant gives of that hitherto mysterious 
country is not so minute as we could wish, but is nevertheless full of 
interest. The existng relations of China and England, and the visit 
of the Japanese to this country, give special value to the volume just at 
this time. 


Tue West Inpies AND THE SpanisH Mary.*—Mr. Anthony Trollope, 
the rising popular author of England, went to the West Indies and 
Central America, and has written a genuine Englishman’s book in 
description of what he saw. In his view of emancipation in Jamaica, 
he agrees with Thomas Carlyle, but does not despair of better days to 
come. He gives us pleasant pictures of tropical life as he saw and 
enjoyed it, and the reader is well repaid in glancing at them. 


The following books have also been received since our last issue, 
notices of which are omitted for want of space. 


Tue History or France.—By Parke Gopwin. Vol. I. (An- 
cient Gaul.) New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. [To be reviewed 
in our next number. | 

Porutar Asrronomy.—<A concise elementary treatise on the sun, 
planets, satellites, and comets. By O. M. Mrrcnett, LL. D., director 
of the Cincinnati and Dudley Observatories. New-York: Phinney, 
Blakeman & Mason. 1860. 

Grasses AND Forage Piants.—A practical treatise, comprising 
their natural history, comparative nutritive value, method of cultivating, 
cutting, and curing; and the management of grass lands in the United 
States and British Provinces. By Cuartes L. Firnt, Secretary of 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture; member of the 
Boston Society of Natural History; with one hundred and seventy 
illustrations. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged, Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee & Co. 1860. 


Mitcu Cows anp Dairy Farming; comprising the breeds, breed- 
ing, and management, in health and disease, of dairy and other stock; 
the selection of mileh cows; with a full explanation of Guenon’s 
method; the culture of forage plants, and the production of milk, 
butter, and cheese, embodying the most recent improvements, and 
adapted to farming in the United States and British Provinces, with 





* The West Indices and the Spanish Main. By Anruony Troxuopr, author of 
“ Doctor Thorn,’ “The Three Bertrams,’ “The Three Clerks,’ &e., &c.. New- 
York: Harper Brothers. 1860. 
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a treatise upon the Dairy Husbandry of Holland, to which is added 
Horsfall’s system of dairy management. By Cuarves L. Friyt, Seere- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of "Agriculture; ; liberally illus- 
trated. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 1860. 


Orv Leaves; gathered from Household Words. By W. Henry 
Wits. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


Mary Bunyay, the Dreamer’s Blind Daughter. A tale of religious 
persecution. By Sart Rocnester Foun. New York: Sheldon & 
Company. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 


Essays or Exra.—By Cuartes Lams. <A new edition. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee & piety 1860. 

THe Caxrtons. ; picture. By Sim Epwarp Butwer 
Lytton, Bart. Lan ary “edi ition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


/EscuyLtus.—Ex novissima Recensione. FRrepgeric1t A. PAtey. 
Accessit Verborum quae precipue notanda sunt et nominum index, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 18mo., pp. vili 272. 40 cents. 

Cicero on Oratory ANd Orators.—Translated and edited by J. §, 
Watson. New York; Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Quintr Horata Fractt Opera Omnta.—Ex Recensione. <A. J. 
Macleane. New York: Harper & Brothers. 18mo., pp. vill, 211. 
40 cents. 

Danessury Hovse.—By Mrs. Henry Woop. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1860. 

Tue Scnoot anp Famity Prmmer.—Introductory to the series of 
School] and Family Readers. By Marctvus Wititson. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1860. 

Also the First, Second, Third and Fourth Readers, by the same author 


and same publisher. (The whole are on an admirable plan, and well 
worthy the attention of teachers.) 


THe AvomaBLe Causes or Disease, Insanity AND Derormirty. 
—By Joun Exuis, M. D., professor in the Medical College of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. A book for the people as well as for the profession, New 
York: Mason & Brothers. 1860. 


Tytney Hatt.—By Tuomas Hoop. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Com- 
pany. 

Marecarer Moncrterre; The First Love of Aaron Burr—A 
romance of the Revolution. With an appendix containing the letters 
of Colonel Burr to “ Kate” and “Eliza,” ete., ete. By CHARLES 
Burvetr. With a fac simile of the celebrated Cypher Letter and 
Key. New York: Derby and Jackson. 

RutLtepce.—New York: Derby & Jackson. 

Tue Miri on THE FLoss.—By GreorcE Euuiotr. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. 


Srories oF InveNTIONS AND DiscovEeRIES IN ScIENCE AND THE 
Uservut Arts.—A book for old and young. By Jouy Timss, F.S. A. 
With illustrations. Harper & Brothers. 1860. 
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History or THE Great Rerormarion in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Germany, France and Italy. By Rey. Thomas Carter. New- 
York: Carlton & Porter. Boston: J. P. Magee. 1860. 

How to Ensoy Lire; or Physical and Mental Hygiene. By Will- 
iam M. Cornell, D. D. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1860. 

Tue Sxercn Boox or MiscetLangous ANecporss; illustrating a 
variety of topics proper to the pulpit and platform. By William C. 
Smith, of the New-York Conference. New-York: Carlton & Porter. 
1860. 

Tue Lire or Jacop Gruser. By W. P. Strickland. New-York: 
Carlton & Porter. 1859. 

Sr. Pavt ro Sr. Sopnta; Sketchings in Europe. By Richard C. 
McCormick. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 

Tue Lire or SrerHen A. Doveras. By James W. Sheahan. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Tue Homiitst: <A Series of Sermons for Preachers and Laymen. 
Original and Selected. By Erwin Howe, A. M. New-York: Carlton 
& Porter. 1860. 

THe Bisie anv Soctat Rerorm; or, the Scriptures as a Means of 
Civilization. By R. H. Tyler, A. M., of Fulton, N. Y. Philadelphia: 
James Challen & Son. 

A Morner’s Triats.—By the author of My Lady. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. 

Cuurcn Cuorat Boox.—Containing tunes and hymns for congre- 
gational singing, and adapted to choirs and w orship. By B. F. Baker 
and J. W. Turrrs. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 


AmerIcaN History. By Jacob Abbott. Vol. I, Aborginal America, 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 

History or Genenis Kuan. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1860, 

Tue Turee Pines. By Jacob Abott. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Settine Lucky. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1860. 

Tue Bossrin Boy, or How Nat got his Learning. By William W. 


Thayer, author of the Poor Boy and Merchant Prince, ete., ete. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1860. 


Lirtie Sones for little people. New York: Carlton.& Porter. 1860. 

Tue Boy Iyventor. A Memoir of Matthew Edwards, Mathemati- 
cal Instrument Maker. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 

Mamma’s Lessons asout Jesus. Bya Mother. Philadelphia: Wm 
S. and Alfred Martien. 1860. 


TALES FROM THE Brs_te For THE Younc, By William E. Thayer 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1860. 


The Oaxianp Srorres—Covusin Guy. By Geo. B. Taylor, of 
Virginia. New-York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Tue Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft III, 1860, contains an 
article by W. Beischlag on the Christology of Paul, and incidentally. 
on that of the entire New Testament. It : argues that Paul held to the 
preéxistence of Christ, not merely in his divine nature, but in his entire 
personality, as God-man. It distinguishes between humanity, which, it 
claims, he is not said to have assumed, and “flesh and blood,” which are not 
essential to humanity ; and makes Christ, as the image of God, the second 
Adam, to be the original type of humanity of the first Adam (Gen. 1:27). 
F. Nitzsch, Priv. doe. in the Univ. of Berlin, furnishes Contributions to 
the explanation of the Address of Stevhen (Acts 7). Alex. Butt- 
man comments on a former article by Steitz on the Apostle John’s use 
of the pronoun éxeivoc, with reference to the passage John ix: 35. 
While dissenting from most of Steitz’s special positions, he concurs 
with him in the general conclysion that no inference can be drawn from 
the use of éxezvog “there against its apostolic authorship. Prof. Auber- 
len of Basle, has an article on the three Appendixes to the book of 
Judges, in their significance and mutual relation. F. Dértenbach re- 
views with high praise a Defence of Christianity, in letters for cultivated 
readers (. Apologie des Christenthums, &c.), a successful prize-compo- 
tion, by C. H. Stirm., 

The Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche, 
Heft II, 1860, has articles by Rocholl on Phil. Nicolai’s doctrine of the 
regeneration of things by the human nature of Christ; by L, D. Marées, 
on the missionary labors of Francis Xavier, the Jesuit Missionary in 
Asia; by C. Becker, on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; by Géschel, 
on the Lutheran Church and Union, with reference to Stahl. In its 
copious bibliogrophy it notices the new edition (i— ui vol.) of John 
Geo. Hamann’s Life and Writings, vols. ii and iii of J. B, Pitre’s work, 
which embraces unpublished writings of the Fathers and ecclesiastical 
writers (from the press of Firmin Didot), and has a commendatory 
notice of Oehler’s new edition of Epiphanius. In exegesis it notices, 
with high commendation, a Brief Exposition of the first twenty-five 
Psalms, by Emile Taube, and Ernest Elster’s Commentary on the 
Proverbs of Solomon. It notices at length, and reckons among the 
most valuable of recent Commentaries, Osiander’s Second Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians. 

Reuter’s Allgemeines Repertorium for Theological Literature, for Jan- 
uary, reviews Bunsen’s Bible-Work with severity, acknowledging its 
learning and ability, but exposing its pantheism. The Feb. Number 
reviews Theodore Schott’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, 
and, while differing from many of its views, accords it the praise of 
much freshness and perspicacity. The No, for March reviews, with 
warm commendation, the important Commentary of Wieseler on the 
Galatians— another work in which the thorough scholarship of Ger- 
many is applying itself to the defence of the evangelical system. 
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The Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, Heft II, 
1860, has an essay by Wirth on the Beautiful, and by Hasert on Dr. 
Schildner’s Contribution to the doctrine of knowledge. Zeising con- 
tinues, in a third article, his able discussion on the fundamental Forms 
of Thought in their relation to the fundamental Forms of Being. 
Ulrici, in a brief review of Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, makes 
the rather remarkable declaration that a series of Jectures so thoroughly 
scientific in form, and so comprehensive and exact, would empty the 
audience room of a philosophical professor in any German Univer- 
sity. Erdmann reviews favorably Huber’s Phil. of the Christian 
Fathers, and Ueberweg discusses at ‘length Aristotle’s conception of the 
purging (Catharsis) of the passions wrought by Tragedy. 

The Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, Heft II, 1860, contains an 
extended paper by Mommsen on Roman proper names; one by Leop. 
Schmidt on the policy of Demosthenes in the affair of his alleged 
bribery by Harpalus; by Schwenk on Interpolations in Horace; Epile- 
gomena to Sillig’s edition of Pliny’s Nat. History. 


THEoLocy AND Brsticat Lirerature.— Evangelical Homileties 
(Evangel. Homiletik), by Dr. Chr. Palmer, fourth improved ed. 8. 
“both in matter and form a capital work in this department of 
Literature.” Chr. Fr. Schmid’s Biblical Theology of the New Tes- 
tament, ed. by C. Weitzsicker, second ed. The Evangelical Doctrine 
on the basis of Holy Scripture, exhibited in its internal relations, by W. 
Kritz. 

The Corpus Reformatorum, ed. by H. E. Bindseil, 4to, has reached 
the 27th vol. of the Works of Melanchthon. 

The Exegetical Latin Works of Martin Luther, under the care of Dr. 
H. Schmidt, have reached the 22d yol. This contains the Scholia on 
Isaiah. 

Credner’s History of the New Test. Canon is edited by Dr. G. Volk- 
mar, gr. 8, 433 pp. A third, and thoroughly revised edition of De- 
litzsch’s excellent Commentary on Genesis is published; also a second 
edition of Dr. Aug. Knobel’s Commentary on Genesis. 

Ewald’s extended History of the Israelitish Nation is completed in 
seven volumes, with an index to the entire work. It is of course 
learned and rationalistic, K. Trentepohl: The Book of Job, trans- 
lated and metrically wrought, 90 pp., 8 Ewald’s Jahrbuch of Bib- 
lical Science, 1859-60, gr. 8, 300 pp. 


Puttosopny.—Religious Faith (Der religidse Glaube). A Psycho- 
logical Study, by Dr. D. Asher, 99 pp. The Soul-life of Man 
(I Part of the Psychology), by Prof. J. Schaller, gr. 8, 492 pp. Fun- 
damental Principles of an Introduction to Philosophy, by L. Schmid, gr. 
8, 434 pp. G. Th. Fechner: Elements of Psychophysics, I Part. 
Theos, not Kosmos, by Thrandorff, second edition, Berlin. K. Werner: 
Outline of the Histor y of Moral Philosophy, as a guide for Lectures. 

The Translation of Plato’s Works by Miiller, w ith Introduetions by 
Steinhart, has reaghed the 7th vol. His works in a German translation, 
edited by an association of scholars, has reached the 8th vol. Aris- 
totle’s Works in German, translated by Dr. J. Rinckher: vol. 7 contains 
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the Eudemian Ethics; vol. 8 the Magna Moralia, with the treatise on 
the Virtues and on Vice. 




















CrassicaL LireRATURE AND PutLoLocy.—Bernhardy’s elaborate and 
able work, Outlines of Greek Literature, with a comparative survey of 
the Roman, has appeared in a new and thoroughly revised edition. 
A small but able work iy O. Heine, on the Doctrine of the Stoies re- 
garding fate, 52 pp. 4 The Asthetic Element in the Platonic 
Philosophy, a historico-philosophical Essay, by Dr. K. Justi, gr. 8, 
204 pp. The Life of Horace (Leben des Horaz), and his philo- 
sophical, moral, and practical character, by A. Arnold, gr. 8, 196 pp. 
The Origin of Mythology ( Ursprung der Mythol. ), set forth ; in Greek 
and German Tradition, by ‘F. L. W. Schwarz, gr. 8, 323 pp. 

The second volume of the elaborate German Dictionary of Jacob and 
William Grimm is published : the third to appear during the coming year. 

An Old Norse Reading Book or Chrestomathy, by Dr. ‘Fried. 
Pfeiffer, with text, grammar, and lexicon, 8, 374 pp 

History, &c.—Polentz’s History of F ih Caiviaten up to the Na- 
tional Assembly in 1789 — vols. 1 and 2 (to be completed in 4 vols., 
gr. 8). 

Western Gothic Arianism, and the History of Spanish Heretics, by 
Adolf Helfferich——A. new ed. of Kahnis’s Internal History of Ger- 
man Protestantism’3 the last part entirely re-wrought. Gervinus’s 
History of the Nineteenth Century since the Treaties of Vienna, is 
carried forward to the second half of the fourth volume. 
























FRANCE. 


Ch. Cuvier: Course of historical studies (Cours d’ études histor- 
iques ), from the philosophical and Christian point of view. Second series: 
Sketch of a Philosophy of History. History of Morals ( Histoire 
de la Morale). I Part: Morals among the Chinese. The Works 
of Leibnitz ( Oeuvres de Letbnitz ), published for the first time from 
the original manuscripts, with notes and introductions by A. Foucher 
de Careil. Tom. IL—Natural Religion (Za Religion Naturelle), by 
Ders, fourth ed. Theology of Natural Religion ( Theol. de la Re- 
ligion Naturelle), by Vidal. Duty (Le Devoir ), by Ders, fifth ed. 

A translation of the Ecclesiastical ‘History of Gregor y of Tours, fol- 
lowed by a summary of his other works, has been made with great 
exactness and fidelity, by M. Henri Brodier. The notes are excellent, 
and it contains his life, written in the tenth century, by Oddon, Abbé 
of Cluni. Vol. 1 has appeared. Account of the Sittings of the 
Academy of Inscriptions during the year 1858, by M. E. Desjardins, 
with biographical notices of the ‘members elec ted, and of those deceased 
during 1857-8. Norman Writers in the Seventeenth Century, by 
M. Hippeau, with a long and curious list of the men who, in all different 
departments, have made Normandy illustrious. A new French and 
Greek Lexicon, with all the terms of science and art Gerived from the 
Greek, Geographical, Mythological, and Historical, by J. J. Courteau 
Divernesse, 1s highly spoken of. 













































